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I. 


Our present Protestantism is historically composed from the 
union of two streams, which take their rise in two different 
sources. ‘They still flow alongside with a fusion so far very 
incomplete, and they react on each other with an amount of 
irritation somewhat inexplicable till we perceive that the streams 
are two, distinct in their origin and direction. ‘They are the 
Reformation and the Illumination: the Reformation from 
the sixteenth century, and the diversified movement which 
marked the eighteenth century, and which is compendiously 
known as the Illumination or the Aufklirung.’ They are the 
old Protestantism and the new—the one resting on the object- 

1 For a full account of the situation we should really have to recognise three 
streams, We should have to distinguish within Protestantism the old objective 
tendency, resting on history as the authoritative source (in the Bible), and the 
newer subjective tendency, resting on Christian experience, originating in 
Anabaptism, revised in Pietism, and rewritten in Schleiermacher. The one 
represents classic Protestantism, the other romantic. But for the present 
purpose it will be better to confine our attention mainly to the two currents 
named in the text. Of course, the subjectivity of human nature, which I 
mention immediately, becomes in Pietism the subjectivity of Christianised 


human nature. 
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ivity of a given revelation, the other on the subjectivity of 
human nature or thought; the one finding its standard in a 
divine intervention, the other in immanent human reason more 
or less generously construed; the one emphasising a divine 
redemption, the other human goodness and its substantial 
sufficiency. ‘The face of the one movement is towards the 
Church and the Bible, the face of the other is towards civilisa- 
tion and culture. The one falls back upon historic humanity, 
upon the history and the revelation there; the other on 
intrinsic humanity and the revelation there. It is a distinction 
much more penetrating than the somewhat vulgar antithesis of 
Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy. It is not so much two theologies 
as two methods—if not two religions. And neither is pure. 
The one, the Reformation stream, carries down with it much 
of the débris of medieval doctrine ; because at its source, in the 
monk Luther, it was mainly a religious and ethical change 
rather than a theological. ‘The other, the Illumination, carries 
with it much of the pagan débris of the older Renaissance and 
of classic ambiguity; since its element was not so much 
religion as thought, and its achievement is not faith but culture, 
and especially science. It was really directed at first not 
against religion, but against what it thought a false basis of 
religion. It sought to replace imagination by induction as the 
foundation of our conception of the world. It asserted the 
intrinsic divinity of nature, and it would make the spiritual 
life but the highest of natural phenomena. While, therefore, 
the direct legacy of the Reformation laid fundamental stress 
upon the sense of guilt, and the action of grace, the legacy of 
the Illumination laid stress on native goodness, the sense of 
rational sympathy, and the sufficiency of human love spiritual- 
ised. For the one, man was the lost thing in the universe, 
and the greatness of his ruin was the index of the dignity of 
his nature ; for the other, man was the one saving thing in the 
universe, and the greatness of his success in subduing the world 
to his thought and will was the badge of his heroic divinity, 
soiled perhaps, but indelible. The one lived by redemption and 
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regeneration, the other by evolution and education. For the 
one forgiveness was essential, and it was identical with the 
new eternal life; it put life on a quite new track, it was a 
redemption, a revolution. For the other forgiveness was 
incidental, and simply removed obstacles or redressed lapses in 
man’s developing career; it put the train on the old track, 
after some derailment by accident, or some loop-line by error. 
It was arestoration. The one cultivated theology and sanctity, 
the other science and sentiment, criticism and romance. The 
one saw the new Jerusalem descending from God, the other 
saw it rise “like an exhalation” from earth. The heaven of 
the one was in the blue sky, for the other it was in the growing 
grass. For the one the great matter was God's transcendence 
over the world, for the other it was His immanence init. The 
one degenerated to Deism, the other to Pantheism. For the 
one the Incarnation was nothing but miracle, inexplicable but 
sure ; for the other it was nothing but universal immanence. 
For the one redemption was an interference, for the other it 
was an evolution. For the one Christ was absolute, for the 
other He was but relative to the history from which He arose. 
For the one He closes the old series totally in the new creation 
of another, for the other He but mightily prolongs it. In the 
one case we believe im Christ, in the other we believe /ike 
Christ. For the one Christ is the object of our faith, for the 
other He is the Captain of our faith, its greatest instance. In 
the one we trust our whole selves to Christ for ever, in the other 
we imitate Him. In the one He is our God, in the other our 
brother. It is well that the issue should be clear, if our choice 
is to be as intelligent and effectual as a faith should be. 

These are the two streams whose junction forms current 
Protestantism, and can you wonder that the situation is com- 
plicated and even confused? We should trivialise the whole 
subject if ve saw in the serious religious differences of the 
day no more than orthodoxy and heterodoxy—the propriety 
of certain individuals on the one hand, faced by the perversity 
of certain others on the other. ‘The conflicting views of 
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Messrs X and Y are but the points where old opposing forces 
for the moment emerge and meet. 

And we must own each movement has its relative justifica- 
tion. The old Protestantism had come to have great need 
of the Illumination. It was becoming cumbrous, hard and 
shallow. It needed especially to be trimmed down and cleared 
up from the critical side of the Illumination, and to be deepened 
and humanised from its romantic side. In just the same way 
medizvalism had called for the Renaissance. But all the same 
it was not the Renaissance that really took Europe in hand at 
that crisis. It was no Paganism that could save Europe for 
the true Church, or the Church for Christianity. That was 
done by the self-recuperative power of Christianity itself. It 
was done by the self-reformation of the Church, by the restora- 
tion of faith, and not the renascence of culture. Remember, 
the Reformation was not something done to the Church, but 
by it, and therefore by its faith. And so to-day it is not to 
the Illumination, it is not to any culture, theological, zsthetic, 
or scientific, that we are to look for our salvation from the 
Protestant scholasticism which choked faith by orthodoxy in 
the seventeenth century and still survives in the popular 
levels. That deliverance can only come by a movement from 
the interior of faith itself. I know it would be untrue to say 
that all the liberalising influence in the Protestantism of to-day 
is due to the direct action of the Reformation spirit of faith or 
religion. In so far as that liberality is a correction of our views 
about God in the cosmos, it is due quite as much, if not more, 
to the Illumination, which was quite independent of the re- 
formers and rose rather from the philosophers. But the real 
matter is not the correction of views but the correction of 
real religion, of practical relations between God and the soul. 
And that is due, not to the action of either reason or romance, 
but to the renovation of faith by the piety and genius of men 
like Spener, Francke, Schleiermacher, and Wesley.’ 


1 J donot forget the influence of the romantic movement on Schleiermacher, 
but it was perhaps upon his weaker and less permanent side. 
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It is not here a question whether each tendency must ban 
the other, for we need both; but it is a question which of 
them must be dominant for Christianity, and especially for 
original, essential Christianity. I mean for Christianity as 
first preached, the Christianity of the Bible and the apostle. 
In proportion as it ceases to be a «ypvypo, Christianity ceases 
to be Christianity, whether it die in the direction of a sacra- 
mentalism or a humanism. It seems to me that this is 
eonstantly overlooked by the spokesmen of a Christianity 
which is liberal or nothing. They become as much the 
doctrinaire victims of a speculative theology as our forefathers 
were the victims of an orthodox theology. The experimental 
Gospel in each case ceases to be life, and evaporates to a caput 
mortuum of certain views broad or narrow. I read a criticism 
of a positive theologian by a Liberal of the academic stamp in 
which occurred this naive saying: “ It looks as if the problems 
of theology were here confused with the practical declaration 
of the Gospel by preacher or pastor.” There is not one of the 
apostles that would not be hit by the remark. And it applies 
with even more force to our Lord Himself. Where are we to 
go for our Christian theology except to their practical declara- 
tion of the Gospel? The New Testament is no collection of 
theological loci. And how are we to test a theology at last 
but by its service for the purposes of the Gospel? Of course, if 
it is not a theology we are after but a theosophy, if our interest 
is in the philosophy or psychology of religion as a product of 
the human spirit, the case is altered. But with that the Gospel 
and the preacher have little directly todo. It is very interesting, 
but it is not vital. It belongs to the Schools, to the inter- 
pretive efforts of man upon the world; it has little to do with 
the Church and its interpretive message of man’s destiny and 
its Gospel of God’s reality in His redemptive work. 

When the question is forced, therefore, whether the positive 
or the liberal movement must rule in a historic Gospel, we have 
no hesitation about our choice. We take the Reformation side 
of our Protestantism for a stand, and not the [lluminationist. 
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We may even go so far, when the issue is forced, as to say that 
Illuminationism or Rationalism is not Protestantism. We 
find our charter in history, and not in human nature; in the 
Word, and not the world. The seat of revelation is in the 
cross, and not in the heart. The precious thing is something 
given, and not evolved. Our best goodness is presented to us 
rather than achieved by us. The Kingdom of God is not a 
final goal, but an initial boon. You will say, perhaps, the 
one does not exclude the other. But for the practical issue on 
which all turns (except to a doctrinaire intellectualism), for the 
last reality, it is more true at this juncture to press the an- 
tithesis than to slur it. The Gospel stands with the predomin- 
ance of intervention, and it falls with the predominance of 
evolution. Grace is essentially miraculous. Christ is more 
precious to us by what distinguishes Him from us than by 
what identifies Him with us. The Gospel turns entirely upon 
redemptive forgiveness ; and if evolution explain all, there is no 
sin, and therefore no forgiveness. The Gospel turns on the 
finality of Christ; but on an evolutionary idea there is no 
finality except at the close; it is therefore inaccessible, for the 
end is not yet. There can be no finality on that basis, in any- 
one who appeared in a middle point of the chain. So far, 
therefore, Christ is provisional and tentative till a greater 
arise. ‘The positive Gospel, we say, is the dominant thing by 
which modern thought must be gauged and its permanence 
tested. We may take from the modern mind and its results 
so much only as is compatible with a real, historic, redeeming, 
final Gospel. ‘That Gospel is the preamble, and the subsequent 
clauses that contradict it must go out. 

We shall not be foolish enough, sectarian enough, to make 
a sweeping condemnation of modern thought in advance. 
For one thing, it is very hard to know what is meant by it. 
Does it mean the mental world of Kant, and Goethe, and 
Browning, or of Spencer, Fiske, and James, or of Nietzsche, 
Tolstoi, and Ibsen? Because they are in many respects as 
incompatible with each other, and hated by each other, as 
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they are opposed to evangelical Christianity. And, for 
another thing, we have already accepted many of the results 
of modern civilisation. It has thrust back the frontier of the 
Church, and given a mandate to the State to take up province 
after province which the Church used to control in art, science, 
philanthropy, education, and the like. Well, we largely agree. 
We accept the emancipation of these from religious dictation. 
Church discipline gives way to civic rights and police protec- 
tion. The number of public subjects on which the preacher 
is entitled to a respectable opinion grows fewer, while at the 
same time there are more aspects than ever of his own subject 
opened to his study and demanding his official attention. We 
accept the modern repudiation of an external authority in the 
forms of belief and uniformity of confession. We accept the 
essential inwardness of faith even when we press its objective. 
We accept the modern freedom of the individual. We accept 
the modern passion for reality, which owes so much to science. 
We accept the methods of the Higher Criticism, and only 
differ as to its results. We accept the modern primacy of 
the moral, and the modern view of a positive moral destiny 
for the world. And we repudiate imagination, whether 
esthetic or speculative, as the ruling factor in the religious 
life. We have assigned another place and function to the 
miraculous in connection with faith. We accept the modern 
place claimed for experience in connection with truth; we 
recognise that the real certainty of Christian truth can only 
come with the experience of personal salvation. In these and 
other respects we have already accepted much which would 
have scared even the stout reformers. 


Il. 


I would single out for particular stress the place now given 
to experience in religion in consequence of the Reformation 
view of faith, co-operating with the inductive method of science 
—our experience of Christ especially. What Nature is to 
science, that is Christ to positive faith. I would direct notice 
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to the form of the great issue presented in the question: Are 
we to believe zm Christ or ike Christ? Are we to trust our- 
selves to Him, or to the type of religion He represents ? 

I am struck with the absence of any sign of an experience 
distinctively Christian in many of those who discuss the sanctu- 
aries of the Christian faith—such as the nature of the Cross, 
or of the self-consciousness of Christ. To them Christ’s first 
relation is to human power, or love, and not to sin. They cullti- 
vate not trust in Christ, but the “religion of Jesus.” We are 
driven from pillar to post, and left with no rest for the sole of 
our foot. Can we rest on the Gospels? No. Criticism will 
not allow that. Can weonthe Epistles? No. Protestantism 
will not allow that. It would be taking the external authority 
of an apostle for our base, and that ends in Rome. But is 
there no such thing any more as the ¢estimoniwm Sancti 
Spiritus? No. These scholars, to judge from their writings 
alone, do not seem even so much as to have heard of a Holy 
Ghost. And they have a fatal dread of pietism, and method- 
ism, and most forms of intensely personal evangelical faith. 
They are, like Haeckel, in their own way, the victims of an 
intellectualism which means spiritual atrophy to Christianity 
at last. No, they say, if you fall back on your experience, 
you may land anywhere. 

But am I really forbidden to make any use of my personal 
experience of Christ for the purposes even of scientific 
theology? Should it make no difference to the evidence for 
Christ’s resurrection that I have had personal dealings with 
the risen Christ as my Saviour, nearer and dearer than my own 
flesh and blood? Is His personal gift of forgiveness to me, in 
the central experience of my life, of no value in settling the 
objective value of His cross and person? My personal con- 
tact with Christ, our commerce together, may 1 found nothing 
on these? “No,” it is said, “nothing of scientific objective 
value. These experiences may be of great personal value to 
you, but they give you no warrant for stepping outside your 
own feelings. ‘They may be useful illusions in their place, but 
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you must outgrow them. You can never be quite sure that 
the Saviour you meet is a personal reality. You can never 
make it certain to any that He is a continuous personality with 
the historic Jesus. And it is even laid upon us to make it 
doubtful for yourself.” “In your so-called communion with 
Christ you have no more real right,” we are told, “to build on 
the objective personal reality of your vis @ vis than the Roman 
Catholic girl had to believe in the real presence and speech of 
the Virgin at Lourdes. If it is Christ who visits you, it were 
the Virgin that visited her. Of so little worth is the fact of 
the experience in vouching for the content of experience. If 
you commune with Christ, do not gird at those who traffic 
with the saints.” 

Now, might I have leave to say that 1 had to meet that 
problem for myself several years ago? And the answer I 
thought satisfactory was twofold. First, it was personal ; 
second, it was historical. 

I take the first first. There is, and can be, nothing so cer- 
tain to me as that which is involved in the most crucial and 
classic experience of my moral self, my conscience, my real, 
surest me. A vision might be a phantom, and a colloquy 
an hallucination. But if I am not to be an absolute Pyrrhonist, 
doubt everything, and renounce my own reality, 1 must find 
my practical certainty in that which founds my moral life, and 
especially my new moral life. The test of all philosophy is 
ethical conviction. That is where we touch reality—in moral 
action, (God as Spirit is God in actu), and especially in that 
action of the moral nature which renews it in Christ. Now, 
my contention is that my contact with Christ is not merely 
visionary, it is moral, personal and mutual. Nor is it merely 
personal, in the same sense in which I might have personal 
intercourse from time to time with a man in whom I am little 
concerned between whiles. Because what I have in Christ is 
not an impression, but a life change; not an impression of 
personal influence, which might evaporate, but a faith of 
central personal change. I do not merely feel changes; I am 
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changed. Another becomes my moral life. He has done 
more than deeply influence me. He has possessed me. I am 
not His loyal subject, but His absolute property. I have rights 
against King Edward, however loyal I am, but against Christ | 
have none. He has not merely passed into my life as even a 
wife might do, but He has given me a new life, a new moral self, 
a new consciousness of moral reality. In Him alone I have 
forgiveness, reconciliation, the grace of God and therefore the 
very God (since neither love nor grace is a mere attribute of 
God). There has been what I can only call a new creation, 
using the strongest word in my reach. I owe Him my total 
self. He has not merely healed me, in passing, of an old 
trouble, but He has given me eternal life. He has not only 
impressed me as a vision might—even one projected from my 
own interior—but He has done a permanent work on me at 
my moral centre. He has made a moral change in me which, 
for years and years, has worked outwards from the very core 
of my moral self, and subdued everything else to its obedience. 
In my inmost experience, tested by years of life, He has 
brought me God. It is not merely that He spoke to me of 
God or God’s doings, but in Him God directly spoke to me; 
and more, He did in me, and for me, the thing that only 
God's real presence could do. Who can forgive sin but God 
only, against whom it was done? Thus the real Catholic 
analogy to His action on me and in me is not visions of the 
Virgin, or the ecstasies of saints, but it is the Sacraments. In 
the Catholic view these are objective and effective upon the 
inmost substantial self; so is Christ objective, effective, crea- 
tive, upon my moral, my real self, upon me as a conscience, on 
sinful me. He is the author not of my piety merely but of 
my regeneration. My experience of Him is that of one who 
does a vital, revolutionary work in that moral region where 
the last certainty lies. And in that region it is an experience 
of a change so total that I could not bring it to pass by any 
resource of my own. Nor could any man effect it in me. 
And any faith I have at all is faith in Christ not merely as 
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its content nor merely as its point of origin, but as its creator. 
The Christ I believe in I believe in as the creator of the belief, 
and not merely its object. I know Him as the author as well 
as object of my faith. The great change was not a somersault 
I succeeded in turning, with some divine help ; it was a revolu- 
tion effected in me and by Him. ‘The very fact that in its 
nature it was forgiveness and regeneration makes it a moral 
certainty, the kind of certainty that rises from contact with 
my Judge, with the last moral and personal reality, who has 
power even to break me, and with my Redeemer, who has 
power to remake me as His own. 

If certainty do not lie there, where can it be found in life ¢ 
If He is not real, moral reality has no meaning. ‘There are 
hallucinations in religious experience, but not here. They 
might be connected with the affections but not with the con- 
science at its one life-crisis. ‘They might be as impressive as a 
revenant, but not creative, redemptive. If you claim the right 
to challenge the validity of my experience, you must do it on 
the ground of some experience surer, deeper, getting nearer 
moral reality than mine. What is it? Does the last criterion 
lie in sense, or even in thought? Is it not in conscience? If 
life at its centre is moral, then the supreme certainty lies there. 
It must be associated, not with a feeling nor with a philosophic 
process, but with the last moral experience of life, which we 
find to be a life morally changed from the centre and for 
ever. To challenge that means rationalism, intellectualism, 
and the merest theosophy. Do not forget that philosophy 
is but a method, while faith, which is at the root of theology, 
presents us with a new datum, a new reality. 

You refuse the mere dictum of an apostle. But if we may 
not rest upon the mere dictum of an apostle, may we not upon 
our own repetition of the apostolic experience, the experience 
which made them apostles? I say repetition, but might I not 
say prolongation? We rest on our own participation in the 
ageless action of the same redemption in the Cross as changed 
them, after many waverings, for good and all. Is it not the 
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same act, the same spirit, the same real personality acting on 
us both, in the same moral world? And, expanding my own 
experience by the aid of theirs, may I not say this: I am not 
saved by the apostle or his experience, nor by the Church and 
its experience, but by what saved the apostle and the Church. 
When Christ did for me what I have described, was it not the 
standing crisis of the moral macrocosm acting in its triumphant 
way at the centre of my microcosm? Was not the moral 
crisis of the race’s destiny on Christ’s cross not merely echoed 
but in some sense re-enacted at my moral centre, and the 
great conquest reachieved on the outpost scale of my single 
crisis? The experience has not only a moral nature, as a 
phase of conscience, but an objective moral content, as is 
shown by the absolute rest and decisive finality of its moral 
effect in my life and conduct. If it be not so, then we are 
asked to believe that men can produce in themselves these 
changes which permanently break the self in two, or can lift 
themselves to eternal moral heights by their own waistband. 
But, if so, what need is there for a God at all? Do not even 
the positivists likewise ¢ 

There is no rational certainty by which this moral certainty 
could be challenged ; for there is no rational certainty more 
sure, or so sure, and none that goes where this goes, to the 
self-disposing centres of life. This moral certainty is the 
truly rational certainty. Christ approves Himself as a reality 
by His revolutionary causal creative action on that inmost 
reality whereby man is man. That centre from which 1 act 
(and therefore am real) meets, in a way decisive for all life, 
with Christ in His act on the Cross. If this contact represent 
no real activity on me, if it be but impressionist influence, then 
the whole and central activity of my life, whereby I confront 
it in kind, is unreal. If the Saviour be unreal and my com- 
munion an unreality, a mere mystic or moody mingling of 
being, then there is no reality, and everything is dissolved 
into cloud and darkness and vapour of smoke. 

I do not wish to say anything disrespectful of these 
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academic critics to whom we owe so very much in the way of 
laboratory theology, but they are the second, not the first. 
A higher hand must make them mild. A deeper insight must 
enlarge their truth. And I much wish they had more of that 
ethical realism of Carlyle or Ibsen, only turning it upon the 
conscience at the Cross. But so often (just as a vast memory 
may impair the power of judgment) you find the finest critical 
faculty, and the most powerful scholarly apparatus, conjoined 
with a moral nature singularly naive and beautifully simple 
and unequal to the actual world. Their experience of life and 
conscience has no record of lapse or shame, Their world is a 
study of still-life; it has not the drama, the fury, the pang, the 
tragedy, the crisis of the actual world at large, with its horrible 
guilt and its terror of judgment. It opens to them none of 
the crevasses where glow the nether fires. ‘They inhabit, 
morally, the West End. They are in no touch with damned 
souls. ‘They have lived in an unworldly purity, and have 
never been drawn from the jaws of hell, or taken from the 
fearful pit and its miry clay. ‘They have been reared, many of 
them, in the sacred and pious atmosphere of the German 
manse, and cradled in the godliness of the most Christian of 
homes. The paradox is this, that if purity be the test of 
truth, and obedience the organ of theological knowledge, if 
that be the meaning of “will do, shall know ” (as it is not), if 
they are as right in their views as they are of heart, then 
evangelical Christianity would be dying of its own moral 


success. 
IIT. 


The second part of my answer to the suggested analogy 
between communion with a saint and communion with Christ 


isthis. It would enlarge what I have been saying to the scale 
of history. Christ has entered actual history, with piercing, 
crucial, moral effect, in a way the Virgin never has, nor any 
saint. He has entered it not only profoundly, but centrally 
and creatively; she is adjutorial at most. By His effect 
upon human experience He created that Church within 
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which the worship and contact of the Saints arose. The 
Church arose as a product of something which Christ 
produced. And it is not only the effect of Christ on the 
Church that I speak of, but, through the Church, His effect 
on history at large. Christ affects the moral springs of 
history as no saint has done. They but colour the stream; 
He struck from the rock. I make all allowance for the fact 
that, by the Church’s fault, He has affected history less than 
He might have done. But it remains true that all we have 
and hope in the new humanity owes to Christ what it owes to 
no other. And it owes it to a Christ felt and believed to be 
generically different from every rival or every believer. What 
we owe to Christendom, or to great Christians, they owe toa 
Christ who owed Himself to no man. He has entered the 
history of the Church at least as He has entered my history— 
not as the mere postulate, nor even as the spring, but as the 
Creator of the new life, the new self, while He Himself needed 
no new self or new life. I make all allowance for the reason- 
able results of historic criticism, yet He stands in history as a 
defined consciousness and a creative person, who is powerful 
not in the degree in which He is appreciated by our experience, 
but in a way which creates experience and which can only be 
appreciated by something greater than our experience—by our 
faith. We know Him by faith to be much more than He has 
ever been to our experience. I know Him, and the Church 
knows Him, as a person of infinite power to create fresh 
experience of Himself. My contact with Him by faith is 
continually deepening my experience of Him. And as my 
experience deepens it brings home a Christ objective in history, 
and creative of the experience, and the life, and the deeds of a 
whole vast Church meant, and moving, to subdue mankind not 
to itself, but to the faith of the Gospel. 

But how can an individual experience give an absolute 
truth? How can an experience (which is a thing personal 
to me in, say, my own forgiveness) assure me of the world ! 
How can my experience, my forgiveness, assure me of the 
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world’s redemption? How can it assure me of the final and 
absolute establishment of the Kingdom of God? I may 
experience my salvation, but how can I experience the salva- 
tion of the world—which is for all (and is so felt by some) a 
greater concern than their own ? 

The answer is this. My experienced salvation is not a 
passing impression but a life faith. It is not a subjective 
frame but an objective relation, and even transaction. The 
peace of God is not glassy calm but mighty confidence. My 
experience here is the consciousness not of an impression on me, 
but of an act in me, on me, and by me. It is not an afferent but 
an efferent consciousness, as the psychologists would say, like 
the muscular sense, the sense not of rheumatism but of energy. 
And, to go on, it is the sense not only of myself as acting in the 
experience called faith, but it is the sense that that act is not 
perfectly spontaneous but evoked, nay, created by its content. 


| And, still to go on, it is the sense that it is created by another and 


parent act—which is the one eternal decisive act of an eternal 
person saving a world. I am forgiven and saved by an act 
which saves the world. For it not only gives me moral power 


= to confront the whole world and surmount it, but it unites 


me in a new sympathy with all mankind, and it empowers 
me not only to face but to hail eternity. And this it does 
not for me, but for whosoever will. This is the report of my 
faith and of the Church’s faith upon the act to which it owes 
its own existence as an act. Is it amenable to unfaith ? 
Actor sequitur forum rei, said Roman law. The venue of 
criticism is in the court of the challenged faith. That is, 
the true and fruitful criticism is that within the believing 
Church. It is a part of that self-criticism of the Church 
whose classic case is the Reformation. 

What Christ has done for me has become possible only by 

at He did even more powerfully for others whose faith 
“ experience have been deeper and richer than mine, but 


who reflect my experience all the same, even while they 
diversify and enlarge it mightily. Standing over my ex- 
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perience is the experience of the whole evangelical succession, 
And standing over that is the historic fact of Christ’s own 
person, and His consciousness of Himself (“ All things are 
delivered to me of the Father”) as Lord of the world, Lord 
of nature in miracle, of the soul in redemption, and of the 
future in judgment. When I meet Him in my inmost soul, 
I meet one whose own inmost soul felt itself to be that, and 
who has convinced the moral power of the race in the whole 
historic Church that He zs what He knew Himself to be. 
And in that conviction the Church has become the mightiest 
power that ever entered and changed the course of history 
from its moral centre. 

Our experience of Christ is therefore an absolutely different 
thing from our experience of saint or Virgin. In their case, 
granting it were actual, the visitation might be but my experi- 
ence ; in His case it is my faith, which concerns not a phase 
of me whereof I am conscious, but the whole of my moral 
self and destiny whereof I am but poorly conscious. We may 
respond to a saint, but to Christ we belong. 


ay. 


The third part of my answer would expand what I have 
touched on, a few words back, in regard to the consciousness 
of Christ. 


I have referred to the individual experience, and to its 
expansion in the experience of the Church. But is this 
enough to give us the reality of a supernatural (or rather a 
superhistoric) Christ? If it were, then we should be in this 
difficulty, that the experience of believers would be the seat 
of God’s revelation to us. And fresh difficulties arise out 
of that. If it be so, then do we not give the Church 
(as the collective experience) a prerogative which, even if 
it does not rise to the claim of Rome, yet puts the indi- 
vidual conscience too much at its mercy, and obtrudes the 
Church between it and Christ? And, again, if it be so, 
what was the seat of God’s revelation to the very first 
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Church of all, to the first believers with no Church behind 
them? And what place is left for the Bible, the record, 
at all except a mere subsidiary one in support of the supreme 
experience of a Church? Whereas the Bible, no less than 
the Church, was a parallel result of the Gospel, and part of the 
revelationary purpose of God. ‘The gift of the Spirit’ to the 
Apostles was not simply to confirm personal faith but to equip 
them efficiently for their apostolic, preaching, witnessing work. 

We must pass within the circle of the first Church’s 
experience and testimony, and find a means of stepping off 
the last verge of its direct documentation on to sure moral 
ground where the documents cease. We must pass by faith 
from the field of the first faith certificated in the documents 
to the historic reality behind the wall of documents, and within 
the ring fence of the testifying Church. 

And we are compelled to do so by the very nature of 
that faith and those documents themselves. If we are not 
to stultify the first Church and all its history, we must 
recognise a point on which critics so antagonistic to each other 


as Schaeder and Lobstein agree,’ that the Gospel about Jesus 
in the first Church truly reflected Jesus’ Gospel of Himself, 


and grew inevitably out of it. We could not speak of Jesus 
with any respect if His influence not only could not protect 
His first followers from idolatry in placing Him where they 
did—beside God in their worship—but actually promoted that 
idolatry. If they included Christ in His own Gospel, then 
He did. It was not in the teeth of Him that they made 
Him an object of faith and worship along with the Father. 
They could never have treated Him, those disciples who had 
been with Him, in a way which would have horrified Him as 
much as some apostles were horrified at the attempt to 
worship them at Lystra. If they found Him Saviour through 


1 The difficult question as to the relation between Christ and the Spirit 
(especially for St Paul) is too large for side treatment. I only note that our 
communion is not with the Spirit, but in the Spirit, with Father and Son, 

2 See Die christliche Welt, 1907, No. 19, Sp. 529. 

Vor. VI.—No. 3. 32 
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death from sin, found Him the Son of God and the Eternal 
Christ, then He offered Himself as such. 

Accordingly the question becomes one of the interpre- 
tation of His self-consciousness as the Gospels offer it upon 
the whole. We are borne onward by the experience of the 
Church upon the experience of Christ in so far as He revealed 
it. The Church’s first thought of Him was substantially one 
with His own thought of Himself. What was that? Was 
it a thought which placed Him with men, facing God and 
moving towards God, or with God facing men and moving 
to them? Was He not always with men, but from beside 
God? Can our relation to Him, if we take His construction 
of it, be parallel to our relation to any apostle, saint, virgin, or 
hero? Into the self-consciousness of Christ I cannot here go. 
I can only refer to all the passages of the Gospels which have 
their focus in Matt. xi. 25 ff., and which reveal the sense of 
His complete mastery of the world of nature, of the soul, and 
of the future. He forgave the soul and claimed to judge it. 
He determined our eternal relation to God. And He used 
nature at will for the supreme purposes of grace and eternity. 

But we must here take another step which replaces us 
where we set out, though on a higher plane. This power of 
which Jesus was so sure was not there simply to make a vast 
and placid self-consciousness. He was not there simply asa 
reservoir of moral power instead of its agent. If He had the 
power it was not as a miser of power, to enjoy the satisfaction 
of possessing it in self-poised and self-sutficient reserve, not 
to be a quiescent character reposing in God. He was 
there to exercise the power in historic action. And as it was 
moral power, it could only go out in moral achievement. 
He was there for a task in which the whole of it should be 
expended. He was there to do something which only His 
power could do. If He had power more than all the world’s, 
it was to overcome the world in another than the individualist 


1 Surely the criticism which dissolves this passage leaves us with little 
but dissolving views of anything. 
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and ascetic sense. It was to subdue it to Himself. ‘The Son 
was not only to affect it, but to regain it for the Father. He 
was not simply to rule, but to redeem. He was there for action; 
and it was action commensurate both with His person, and 
with the world, and with the world’s moral extremity. He was 
there to do that which all the accounts declare was done in 
the Cross—to conquer for mankind their eternal life. It was 
not simply to fill men’s souls at His as from a fountain, but 
to achieve for them and in them a victory whose prolonged 
action (and not mere echo) should be their eternal life. 
With all His power He was there for one vast eternal deed, 
which can only be described as the Redemption, the new 
Creation, of the race. Nothing less could afford scope for 
the exercise of such power as His, if it was a power that must 
work to an active head, and could not be held in mere 
benignant self-possession, in quiescent, massive, brimming 
Goethean calm. The moral personality must all be put into 
a corresponding deed. What is the deed which gives effect 
to the whole tremendous moral resource of Jesus? There is 
not one except His death. If we reduce that simply to His 
life’s violent and premature close, then we are without any 
adequate expression in action of so vast a moral personality. 
And it becomes but an esthetic quantity, an object of moral 
and spiritual admiration, and the source of profound religious 
influences and impressions, but not of living faith and of 
eternal life. It is a grand piece of still-life, spectacular but 
not dramatic, with spell but not power. It can refine but 
not regenerate, cultivate but not recreate. And had Jesus 
not found in His death the regenerative outlet for the infinite 
moral power in His person, He would have been rent with 
the unrest and distraction of prisoned genius. He would have 
been no expression of the peace that goes with the saving 
power of God, peace which He then could neither have 
hor give. 


P. T. FORSYTH. 


LonpDon. 





RELIGIOUS TRANSITION AND ETHICAL 
AWAKENING IN AMERICA.' 


Proressor ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY, 
Washington University, St Louis, Mo. 


‘THREE recent American books which seem likely to be widely 
read—those of Professor Mathews, Professor Leighton, and 
Professor Rauschenbusch—get a certain enhancement of their 
significance from their almost simultaneous appearance. For 
all three declare with equal emphasis that the Christian 
Church is now confronted by a crisis of peculiar gravity 


and urgency. The cry of “crisis,” it is true, has been 4 
tolerably familiar one for rather more than a century; and 
it has perhaps by this time lost something of its power 
to agitate. Yet it is just now being uttered by so many 
voices that even the most complacent can hardly fail to 
suspect that there must be something unusual about the 
present situation. And no open-eyed observer of affairs in 
either America or England is likely to deny that certain 


1 The Church and the Changing Order, By Shailer Mathews, Professor ot 
Historical and Comparative Theology in the University of Chicago, Macmillan, 
1907. Pp. viii+ 255. 

Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-day. By Joseph Alexander Leighton, 
Professor of Philosophy in Hobart College. Macmillan, 1907. Pp. x +248. 

Christianity and the Social Crisis, By Walter Rauschenbusch, Professor ot 
Church History in Rochester Theological Seminary, Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 
xv + 429, . 

Sin and Society. By Edward Alsworth Ross, Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Wisconsin. With a Letter from President Roosevelt. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1907. Pp. xi+ 167. 
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intellectual, ethical, and social movements, by no means novel 
in themselves, have progressed of late with a rapid acceleration 
of momentum, and begin to disturb profoundly the general 
mass of the population. Fundamental moral presuppositions 
long unchallenged are now subject to bold questioning, in 
writings that everybody, and especially the rising generation, 
reads with avidity ; the general view of the world, of man’s 
origin and place in it, of the course of human history, with 
which most Christian theology has hitherto been implicated, 
promises to be almost unintelligible to the young people now 
passing through our schools and universities ; and meanwhile 
the doubt concerning the moral defensibility of the existing 
order of society and the demand for social readjustment become 
steadily more widespread and insistent. These facts, the 
writers of the three books in question agree, mean that we 
have reached a transitional period big both with peril and with 
possibilities for the Church as well as for society ; and all three 
intimate that the mass of religious people and their official 
leaders have thus far, for the most part, shown discouragingly 
little ability to discern the signs of the times. 

The nature and seriousness of the present situation, as an 
actual historic phenomenon in America, are most vividly and 
tellingly presented by Mr Mathews, who writes in an emphatic, 
crisp, hurried, journalistic style that, though not too solicitous 
about precision of statement or the exact agreement of one 
page with another, brings out broad outlines with the maximum 
of effect. His book is well qualified to reach the general ear 
and to develop in the membership of the churches a faculty 
too seldom in evidence among them—what may be called an 
intensified and enlightened historical self-consciousness, a power 
to recognise the real “characteristics of the present age,” to 
appreciate the irresistible sweep of certain contemporary 
tendencies that are often apprehended by well-meaning people 
only in their accidental details. Especially grave, at once for 
the Church and for secular society, Mr Mathews points out, 
is the existing breach between the Church as an organised 
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body and most that is really vital, ardent, and triumphant in 
the intellectual and the moral life of the time. The Church 
has, in the main, lost touch with the intellectual movement of 
the period; for—in spite of many grudging concessions of 
detail, which have simply produced a widespread impression 
that the Church is sullenly letting itself be worried by 
‘science ” out of one position after another, in a retreat to 
which no definite limit seems assigned—the greater number of 
even Protestant religious bodies and of their clergy still keep up 
an attitude of hostility, or at least of suspicion, towards conclu- 
sions about the physical universe, and about the methods of 
historical inquiry, which in the universities and the very grammar 
schools pass for undebatable commonplaces. As a consequence 
of this, unless the Church can “ establish a modus vivendi” with 
both physical and historical science, it is in danger of “ cutting 
itself off from co-operation with the controlling intellectual force 
of to-day, and of making it certain that in the future it will 
embrace only by sufferance, if at all, the intellectual leaders of 
society ; that it consequently will be composed exclusively of 
those who, however able as business men and above reproach as 
individuals, are not the moulders of public opinion or the makers 
of the new age.” Similarly, in spite of much amiable philan- 
thropy and useful practical work, the churches and the ministry 
—with no inconsiderable number of honourable exceptions— 
must be said to be out of touch with the deepest and most 
characteristic moral—which is the social—movement of our 
time. In two increasingly important circles of society, in fact, 
the official spokesmen of the Church are, however unfairly, under 
a twofold suspicion which weakens not only their influence but 
the influence of religion itself: in the academic community you 
may hear their intellectual honesty often called in question ; 
and, among the working class, their moral sincerity, the reality 
of their desire to put into practice the ethics of self-sacrifice. 
humility, and equal reverence for all the children of God, which 
they preach. Neither sort of critic, probably, does justice to 
the real difficulties of a historic institution (made up of many 
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sorts of very fallible mortals) in an epoch of transition. But, 
Mr Mathews urges, the tension has now reached a point at which 
the future of the Church is menaced, unless it will endeavour, 
by the abandonment of non-essentials, to adjust itself to the new 
intellectual situation and to the new social enthusiasms. 

But what are to be the terms of the permanent modus 
vivendt between Christianity and modern science and phil- 
osophy ? Mr Mathews’ answer to this question is less convinc- 
ing than his presentation of the need for an answer. For— 
unlike his colleague, the author of The Finality of the Christian 
Religion—he identifies that distinctive essence of Christianity 
which is under no conditions to be surrendered, not with “ the 
moral ideal contained in the New Testament,” nor with any 
“philosophy of the universe,” nor even with “a philosophy of 
the divine love implied in the progress of the race,” but with a 
“gospel of facts,” that is, of historical occurrences. Some con- 
siderable part, indeed, of the evangelical history Mr Mathews 
appears ready to resign; just how much, he does not tell us, 
though explicitness upon the point would lend a greater force to 
the rest of his argument. But some residuum of “ miracles,” as 
“unclassified exhibitions of divine power,” seems to be insisted 
upon; and, above all, the Resurrection. “ ‘Take away the his- 
torical, risen Jesus, and you take away the Gospel in its original 
sense.” But a faith that boasts of being based upon concrete 
and ‘‘ objective” facts surely ought to be willing to say of what 
sort those facts are; and Mr Mathews hardly shows here the 
plainness of speech appropriate to his position. What resur- 
rection does he mean? Is it the revivification of a dead 
physical organism and its reappearance “on the first Easter 
Day”? But this story is inextricably involved with, and is 
unintelligible apart from, the complementary story of the 
Ascension, with its crude scene of levitation; and this, in 
turn, is meaningless without the scheme of cosmic topography 
that places a heaven somewhere in space in a direction per- 
pendicular to the earth’s surface at the latitude and longitude 
of Bethany. Is the next generation likely to find anything 
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more completely expressive than this of “the world-view of 
a pre-scientific age”? If, however, Mr Mathews means by 
the Resurrection simply the occurrence of post-crucifixion 
visions, analogous to Paul’s, he presents a_ historical hypo- 
thesis deserving of serious consideration. But can one honestly 
say that in such visions there is to be found that overwhelm- 
ingly objective, realistic sort of factual evidence which Mr 
Mathews seems to desiderate? In truth, despite this writer's 
constant denunciation of “practical materialism,” there is 
much of a sort of materialism in his conception of religion 
and of Christianity. He has little confidence in religious 
experience alone, is unwilling to leave religion to spring 
perennially from human nature itself, its needs, its ideals, its 
sense of its own moral dignity, its central pulse of courage 
and faith, its rational] reflection. It is in this temper that, in 
his zeal for the doctrine of immortality, Mr Mathews comes 
perilously near to the profoundly immoral assertion that there 
is no adequate motive for, or trustworthy source of, human 
goodness apart from the expectation of a future life. The 
Church, he declares, in admitting “that the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments is to play no réle in the region of 
motives, is making a fundamental mistake.” ‘ How is one to 
be sure that a man who, like Jesus, cultivates the spirit of 
love and self-sacrifice is not a weakling? How are we to be 
sure that self-restraint is better than self-indulgence unless we 
are assured that the lower self is not the eternal self?” If 
this were the ethical spirit of the Church—and there is, un- 
deniably, much in the history of Christianity that is harmoni- 
ous with this sort of materialism—one ought, surely, to wish 
rather for the speedy extinction than for the revival of the 
Church’s moral influence upon society. 

With the delineation of the contemporary situation in 
religion and ethics Mr Leighton is more briefly concerned ; 
but he proposes to meet the needs of that situation by a 
restatement of the essential and the unique content of the 
Christian view of life and the world, and an exhibition of this 
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view as a final solvent for the doubts and perplexities of 
the time. What is most striking, perhaps, about his book is 
the way in which it exemplifies the confusing effect, upon the 
reflection of a serious mind, of the attempt to make the solu- 
tion of the problems and the correction of the aberrations of 
modern culture depend upon the establishment of highly debat- 
able historical hypotheses. ‘To find the specifically Christian 
view of things “we must go back of the traditional 
Christian ethics, which is intermingled with many other ele- 
ments, to the ethics of the founder.” Thus Mr Leighton 
assumes a double task: he is to show that the moral and 
theological opinions (usually rather full of reminiscences of 
modern idealistic philosophy) which he advances are true, and 
adequate to the demands of the present crisis; and also that 
they are identical in substance with “the teachings of Jesus.” 
In view of the existing state of New Testament criticism, one 
who assumes the latter task may naturally be expected to 
offer, as the very beginning of his argument, some analysis of 
the historical data available in the Gospels, and some objective 
canon for distinguishing the authentic utterances of Jesus from 
later accretions. But Mr Leighton promptly announces that 
he does “not consider such preliminary inquiry vital to the 
aim set before him in this work”; and that, in his opinion, 
apart from the external evidence of contemporary records, 
some systematic conception of Jesus’ teaching and activity is 
the indispensable forerequisite to any sane and sober-minded 
discussion of the dates and historicity of the four Gospels. 
The principal justification offered for this surprising evasion of 
the responsibilities of this author’s special position seems to lie 
in the remark that “ Jesus is a personality who has exercised a 
continuous historical influence down to the present time,” 
“a pre-eminent historical force” working in “the thoughts 
and lives of disciples to-day acting under his leadership and 
striving to live in accordance with his spirit.”’ The line 
of argument implied by this remark has just now a con- 
1 Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-day, pp. 9, 11. 
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siderable currency in certain theological circles. Yet, | 
suppose, theological books are not necessarily exempt from 
the elementary obligations of common logic; and a profane 
logician would be likely to find in this argument an admirable 
example of the petitio principii—since the question at issue is 
precisely whether it 7s by the teaching of the first-century 
historical Jesus that these disciples of to-day live—and which 
of the jarring schools of them live by it the more truly. But 
from the observations cited, at all events, Mr Leighton appar- 
ently infers the legitimacy of a sort of a priov7 reasoning about 
the nature of primitive Christianity. The inference is some- 
thing less than convincing ; and in point of fact, upon several 
questions over which there is serious difference of critical 
opinion, the author’s conclusions seem rather arbitrary. He 
does, indeed, often make copious use of proof texts—the 
book is largely what Mr Mathews has somewhere called 
“bescriptured philosophy,”"—but these are employed with 
scarcely more historical sense, or respect for context, than 
might be found in a seventeenth-century book of school 
divinity. Upon the two principal controverted questions 
regarding the ethical teaching of Jesus, Mr Leighton gives 
very confident and positive answers ; but his discussion of the 
evidence bearing upon these questions is unduly summary. 
Was the moral temper of the founder of Christianity 
essentially dualistic, ascetic, other-worldly, involving a radical 
antithesis between the spiritual and the natural life, unappreci- 
ative of the purely terrestrial sanctities of family and state ? or 
did it find man’s good in the full development of all the 
normal powers of human nature, and conceive the self-fulfil- 
ment of the individual to be inseparably knit up with the 
temporal bonds of social fellowship and the ordinary historic 
business of humanity? Mr Leighton pronounces for the 
latter interpretation, and probably most modern men would 
like to be sure that he is right in doing so. But, as everyone 
knows, there are some hard sayings in the Gospels which, if 
they represent any early tradition, point quite the other way ; 
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and it is a historical fact that the Western world, with the 
New Testament in its hands for centuries, never did discover, 
and perhaps never would have discovered, the humanistic 
ideal, or the social conception of man, or the worth of the 
family and the state, but for the revival of certain Hellenic 
influences and the robust outbreaking of certain characteristi- 
cally Teutonic impulses and sentiments. Again (the two 
questions are closely connected), had Jesus any “ evolutional ” 
conception of the historic process—or was his preaching 
primarily apocalyptic and eschatological? Did he think 
of the coming of the Kingdom as something cataclysmic, a 
speedy and abrupt change that should usher in a final and 
unalterable order of things? If this latter be the correct 
account of the matter, Mr Leighton goes so far as to say that 
“the teachings of the Master have no bearing on the life of 
humane culture, and either we must leave the world or live in 
it in opposition to his spirit.” To this important matter, 
therefore, a brief appendix is devoted. In the course of it the 
author undertakes incidentally to settle, in four pages, the 
immensely difficult and complicated problem of the term “ Son 
of man.” But the main issue does not seem to be so squarely 
met as one might expect from the observation just quoted. 
Partly, Mr Leighton contends that the eschatological element 
in the preaching of Jesus has of late been much exaggerated, 
and puts forward as a “sound” attitude on the subject a 
position of Professor Sanday’s—which that scholar has since 
abandoned with the avowal: “I doubt if we have realised to 
what an extent our Lord conceived the kingdom of heaven 
as essentially future and essentially supernatural ; 1 doubt if 
we have appreciated the preliminary or preparatory character 
of his mission.” But even Mr Leighton recognises a large 
apocalyptic factor in the message of Jesus; he treats it, 
however, as if it were merely “a faith in the wltimate cosmic 
victory of the spiritual order.” This would seem to be an 
evasion of the real point; the question to be answered is: 
Did not Jesus expect an early cosmic overturning, and was 
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not his ethics strongly coloured by this expectation? On the 
other hand, even if this question be answered in the affirma- 
tive, one must, I think, still agree with Mr Leighton that 
there are profound elements in Jesus’ religious and ethical 
teaching which, though originally involved with, are now 
separable from, these eschatological anticipations. Considered 
as a contribution to contemporary theological and moral 
reflection, Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-day con- 
tains much that is interesting and weighty; one must the 
more regret that the book as a whole so largely miscarries 
through the distracting influence of its twofold aim and 
the author’s unhistorical treatment of the historical part 
of his undertaking. 

It is, in the main, upon aspects of the prophetic and the 
early Christian ethics that can be fairly easily detached from 
Jewish messianism and Christian chiliasm that Mr Rauschen- 
busch rests his argument in his Christianity and the Social 
Crisis. His reasoning too, it is true, is vitiated by a com- 
mingling of historical interpretation with the presentation of 
a message to the present age. His social parti pris leads him to 
over-emphasise some aspects of primitive Christianity, and un- 
warrantably to ignore others. He, also, fails to face altogether 
fairly or to discuss adequately the question of the provisional 
and apocalyptic significance of the injunctions of Jesus and the 
communion of the early churches. But there is, after all, 
a broadly Christian moral temper — which, doubtless, owes 
nearly as much to the Jewish prophets as to the Gospels. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” seems a character- 
istically, however little a uniquely, Christian maxim; the 
affirmation of the equal intrinsic value of every human soul, 
the thorough identification of religious duty with social 
righteousness, the unquenchable hope in some form of coming 
deliverance in which the despised and down-trodden of the 
earth shall come into their own: these can scarcely be 
denied to be deeply rooted in the Judeo-Christian ethical 
tradition. ‘To the line of that tradition Mr Rauschenbuscl 
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thoroughly belongs ; with that prophetic flame he has been 
genuinely enkindled. His book ought to have much influence 
in awakening the social conscience in the American churches ; 
it is significant that within a few months a second printing of 
it was called for. Unlike the two writers already considered, 
Mr Rauschenbusch does not hesitate to point to a socialistic 
reorganisation of the political and economic system as the 
ultimate aim. But he gives us more than an emotional and 
hortatory piece of Christian socialism. 

The book shows an instructed understanding of economic 
phenomena, a large grasp of historical facts and a power to 
correlate them, a shrewd observation of contemporary condi- 
tions, and no small skill in expressing all these clearly and 
sometimes epigrammatically. In the last analysis, it is true, 
the issue is for the author an essentially simple ethical one; 
the kernel of his argument lies in the conviction that nothing 
short of “a fraternal organisation of society,” in industrial as 
well as all other relations, can express the full moral implica- 
tions of Christianity, and that Christian ethics and a com- 
petitive economic system are contradictory terms. It is, I 
think, doubtful whether this incompatibility can be success- 
fully denied ; even Mr Mathews, after proclaiming himself no 
socialist, makes such admissions as these: “In a competitive 
system a business man, by the very force of circumstances, is a 
warrior. He may be an industrial Bayard, without fear and 
without reproach, but he is none the less a warrior, and war in 
the very nature of the case is an enemy of love and a 
thoroughly Christian society.” Even those who retain a child- 
like faith in the beneficent working of the natural “ economic 
harmonies ” will scarcely pretend that the economic struggle 
for life begets a feeling of social unity or is a means of inward 
and spiritual grace to those immersed in it. Yet as a scheme 
offered for actual and early adoption, the socialistic régime 
cannot be considered merely upon these abstractly moral 
grounds. No one speaks wholly to the point upon that scheme 
who does not imagine it once in operation and deduce in some 
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detail its probable workings, with the average human nature 
that is to determine those workings not greatly more unselfish 
nor more intelligent, nor less lazy, nor less self-indulgent than 
it is now found to be. Would the proposed outward change 
of social structure, under such conditions, produce an increase 
or decrease of human well-being, in both its spiritual and its 
material elements? This question Mr Rauschenbusch does 
not really answer. But his socialism seems fairly Fabian ; and 
pending the ultimate issue, the Church has much to learn from 
such writings as this. Readers of the book are likely to be 
brought to realise clearly that a Christian Church’s concern 
should be as much to feel and spread a deep discontent 
with the present condition of society as to make sure that 
the transition to a better and more fraternal order shall 
be by a steady evolution rather than by explosive violence; 
that, whatever be said about the practicability of a social-demo- 
cratic State, a truly socialistic and honestly democratic spirit 
‘should inform the very atmosphere of a Church professedly 
Christian: that the prosperous and influential citizen, whom 
the pulpit has commonly been so sedulous both to conciliate 
and to exhort, requires less to have his conscience enlightened 
about the way to spend his money than about his way of 
making it—less to be exhorted to bestow of his superfluity to 
help his needy brother, and more to be urged to devote his 
ability and his zeal to the bringing in, by some means or other, 
of a system in which he shall not have the material superfluity 
to bestow nor his brother need of the bestowal. For the 
correct translation of the Golden Rule under modern condi- 
tions, and for the privileged minority of society, would seem to 
be something like this: Provide for the class of society to 
which ye do not belong, that social system and that mode of 
distribution of economic goods which ye would wish to prevail 
if ye belonged to that class. 

A recent prescription by a layman—an economist and 
social psychologist—for what he conceives to be the peculiar 
distemper of our time, presents some interesting aspects of 
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contrast with these ethical appeals of theological writers, while 
it is at the same time a discussion of a topic that Mr 
Rauschenbusch presents in a single section of his book. 
The contrast lies in the method of approach to the problem 
of the advancement of social righteousness. Professor Ross, 
in his Sin and Society, conceived that it is not the moral 
aspirations of the individual so much as the moral reprobations 
of the mass that chiefly need purification and enlightenment. 
He seeks, “not to influence men in their conduct, but to 
influence them in their attitude towards the conduct of 
others "—in the conviction that it is by this means that 
conduct itself is most likely to be ultimately modified. In 
setting out from this conviction, Mr Ross brings usefully 
before the general attention what is certainly only a half- 
truth, but the half of the truth most easily overlooked by 
religious teachers, in their preoccupation with the deeper 
but the less constantly operative inner moral motives of the 
individual. ‘The great majority of men, as Mill in a famous 
passage long ago pointed out, are most steadily, if not most 
profoundly, influenced in their behaviour, not by their ideal 
aspirations, not by the “religious sanctions,” not even by the 
sympathies, but by some form of the force of public opinion ; 
and rather by the habitual and settled condemnations of public 
opinion—above all, by its strong aversions and contempts, 
which their own own feelings inevitably come to repeat— 
than by its special commendations and applause. It is with 
the help of this constant atmospheric pressure of the collective 
judgment, by which his own judgment even of his own acts 
is informed and sustained, that the everyday morality of the 
decent citizen is kept alive. ‘To shake this public opinion, 
to bring its reprobations to bear upon the evils that are the 
teal foes of humane living and social order, is no small part 
ofthe task of the moral leader, and therefore of the religious 
teacher. But in so far as the churches and clergy have 
attempted thus to direct the aim of the current system of 
reprobations, they have, Mr Ross suggests, failed to point it 
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against its most proper objects, against the greater enemies 
of society. They have faithfully enough—at least within 
the limits of the religious community—maintained a vigorous 
reprobation of “vice,” that is, of undiscipline and physical 
intemperance. But they—and the current code, which the 
Church has done so much to form—have been far less 
aggressive against what Mr Ross, for contrast, prefers to call 
‘“sin”—that is, anti-social states of mind and modes of 
conduct. Certain obvious enemies of society, it is true, the 
pulpit has been wont to denounce vigorously enough; and 
the murderer, the thief, the adulterer, all the more violent 
sort of law-breakers, have been excluded from the blessings 
of even secular respectability. But these are largely the 
past modes of sin, the long-lingering survivals of sins that 
were great and threatening evils at an earlier stage of social 
evolution. But the up-to-date counterparts of these, the sins 
that are now on the fighting line, the evils that peculiarly 
menace us in this generation, are frequently overlooked by 
general public opinion, and still more commonly left 
uncondemned by the Church. This is perhaps due partly to 
a moral tardiness naturally characteristic of ecclesiastical and 
other highly organised institutions; partly to an unhappy 
entanglement of the temporal interests of the Church itself 
with these self-same sins; but chiefly to the actual elusiveness 
of the form which contemporary sin assumes. These disguises 
Mr Ross seeks to strip away; and within the limits of one 
important class of cases he does so most effectively. The 
characteristic trait of modern life, he points out, is the increased 
dependence of all parts of society upon all other parts—of 
those who exercise one specialised social function upon those 
who exercise the other functions. With this has gone a 
tendency to concentrate the power of control of this complex 
system—which involves in its network at once the economic, 
industrial, financial, and political activities of men—at a re- 
latively small number of points, in certain groups of individuals 
who constitute the powerful nerve-centres of the social body. 
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It results from this that everyone is to an unprecedented degree 
at the mercy—for his estate, comfort, health, life itself—upon 
the fidelity to their trust of many persons whom he has never 
seen; and that those who, by reason of their energy or ability 
or good fortune, occupy focal points in this huge reticulated 
system of interdependence, may, if they will, gain profit for 
themselves at the expense of innumerable others who will never 
see them, and may do so through long, subtle, indirectly circuit- 
ous processes in which the responsibility of the primary agent 
easily becomes obscured. The great modern sin consists, then, in 
taking advantage for personal ends of the trust which the com- 
plexity of the modern social order makes it necessary for men to 
repose in one another ; it consists in doing to others something 
other than you profess to be doing to them. Since the newer 
sin is long-range sin, the practiser of it may be admirable in all 
his dealings with those immediately about him, may be a good 
father and husband, a supporter of charities, a pillar of the 
Church. Indeed, he not only may, but must, be such; for 
since his advantage of position depends upon the confidence 
of others, his private virtues must serve as the very instrument 
to his public wrongdoing. Nor need he be himself conscious 
of wrongdoing, or have any unkindly feelings towards his 
victims—any more than the highwayman may be supposed 
to have had towards his. Crime has usually sprung as much 
from stupidity, lack of imagination, a pleasant blindness to 
the consequences of one’s acts, as from malevolence. Thus 
the sinner par excellence of our time is no low-browed, black- 
hearted ruffian; he is “the respectable, exemplary, trusted 
personage who, strategically placed at the focus of a spider- 
web of fiduciary relationships, is able from his office chair to 
pick a thousand pockets, poison a thousand sick, pollute a 
thousand minds, or imperil a thousand lives.” But with this 
large-scale evil-doer go a multitude of petty ones; for it is 
essential to the system by which he subsists that he “ intimi- 
date the moulders of opinion, so as to confine the editor to 


the ‘news,’ the preacher to the ‘simple gospel,’ the public man 
Vor. VI.—No. 3. 33 
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to the ‘party issues,’ the judge to his precedents, and the 
writer to the classic themes.” 

The principal moral phenomenon in the present decade of 
American history has been the discovery of this sort of sinner, 
the spread of a popular conviction that American life in 
society, business, politics is deeply cankered with this corrup- 
tion, and the consequent growth of an essentially new and 
singularly encouraging movement of moral reform. All that 
is of serious significance in recent political affairs here has had 
to do with this movement. In it, even in its least political 
aspects, the pulpit can hardly be said to have taken a leading 
part ; and the aloofness of many of the working class from the 
Church has seemingly been increased by a popular feeling that 
the ecclesiastical organisations have not been free from com- 
promising entanglements with the typical modern sinner. Of 
this episode in American life Mr Ross’s book seems to me the 
most striking literary expression. His remedy for the evil 
that he sets forth consists, not in a re-organisation of society, 
not in so unprecedented a thing as the actual practice of 
Christianity, but in the enforcement througl public opinion 
of the gentleman’s ordinary code of honourable dealing. 
“When idealists are dipping their brushes in the sunset for 
colours bright enough to paint the Utopias that might be 
if society were quite made over, one may be pardoned 
for dreaming of what would be possible, even on the plane of 
existing institutions, if only in this highly articulated society” 
of ours everyone were required to act in good faith, and to 
do what he had deliberately led others to expect of him.” 
The standard of righteousness of a community whose moral 
traditions come chiefly from Christianity and Jewish prophetism 
should doubtless demand a good deal more than this; but it 
can hardly long continue to be content with less. 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 
St Louis, U.S.A, 
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KNOWLEDGE AND FAITH. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


(THis paper was written before I had seen the article by 
Professor Wm. Adams Brown on “The Reasonableness of 
Christian Faith” which appeared in the January number of 
this Journal. I have dealt in my paper with the point raised 
by Professor Brown, and, as I hope, have sufficiently explained 
where I differ from him. Since, however, he refers specially 
to my position, it may be as well to say explicitly (1) that, 
while I do not, as he says, deny the possibility of knowledge 
about what has hitherto formed the subject-matter of religion, 
yet I hold that*we do not, in fact, possess such knowledge ; 
(2) that, with regard to what I call “ Faith,” as distinguished 
from knowledge, I do not think that any religion which 
ought properly to be called Christian can adequately represent 
the attitude of an intelligent and candid modern man; be- 
cause, in my opinion, the very least that is involved in 
Christianity, if Christianity is to be anything specific at all, 
is a belief in the altogether exceptional and abnormal signifi- 
cance of Jesus Christ—a belief, in fact, that he was a divine 
being, in a sense in which no other man has been or can be 
divine. This I hold to be incompatible with a sound know- 
ledge and judgment of history. 1 need hardly add that 
a fortiori Roman Catholic or Anglican theology is, in my 
judgment, incompatible with modern knowledge. ] 


In the course of the last half-century a change, curious, and 


to some minds disconcerting, appears to have come over the 
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leaders of freethought. They are, perhaps, not less but more 
sceptical than they were; but they seem also to be more 
believing. ‘They question things that an earlier generation 
never thought of challenging; but they affirm what it would 
have regarded as superstitions or dreams. Mr George 
Meredith, for example, while rejecting God and immortality, 
demands our worship for what he calls “ Earth.” Mr Bernard 
Shaw, repudiating the whole structure of our morals and our 
science, announces a new religion of “ Life-force.” Even 
Nietzsche, after denying all sense to the words “ good” and 
“true,” propounds in the end a new ethics and a new 
cosmology. Our modern poets and prophets, it would seem, 
are at once sceptical and credulous. They have no sooner 
smashed the old idols than they set up new ones in their 
place. What are we to think of this attitude? What does it 
really mean? An attempt to answer this question may 
perhaps throw some light upon that most vexed and most 
interesting of questions, the future of religion. 

To some minds, as suggested above, and these not the 
least strong and sincere, the tendency we are noticing is simply 
disconcerting. ‘They feel it to be a sign of weakness or of 
disingenuousness. They hold that a final position was con- 
quered by human thought in the course of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries ; that the method and limits of 
our knowledge were then definitely fixed ; and that to go back 
upon, or to pretend to go beyond, that position is a kind of 
feebleness or treachery. The attitude they adopt is, in short, 
that of Positivism ; and they hold this to be also the attitude 
of science. That, however, I believe to be an error, and an 
error which it is important to expose. Positivism is not 
science, it is philosophy—and philosophy as little established 
as any other. It takes the existing limits of human experience, 
or those which are conventionally accepted as such, and 
dogmatises that they are ultimate and final; it takes the 
postulates which science finds it convenient and useful to 
employ—those of cause and effect, of space and time, and of 
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matter in space and time existing and moving independently 
of mind—and it dogmatises that these are ultimate truths. 
Now, it only needs an extra dose of scepticism, or of imagina- 
tion, to discredit all this. But to discredit it is not to discredit 
science, whose results, not its hypotheses, are its sufficient title 
to our respect. Within the limits of its applicability science 
works; but the limits are narrow, and the human spirit 
experiences or divines much that extends beyond them. 
What is more, even the subject-matter of science it apprehends 
in a way which is not that of science. While science is 
analysing and describing, it is feeling; while science is 
measuring, it is speculating; while science is observing, it is 
creating. ‘That is no cause of quarrel with science; but it is 
cause of quarrel with Positivism, which is one method of 
speculation trying to smother all the others. Positivism 
claims to be reasonable, and so to have a right to coerce the 
intellect. It is nothing of the kind, and it has no such right; 
it is one of the religions of the world, and, like other religions, 
it has its rivals. 

To some minds this statement may seem paradoxical ; but 
I have not advanced it as a paradox. I believe it to be true, 
if not a truism, and I will not labour it further. I shall 
suppose it to be granted ; but then, granting it, there remains 
a position more carefully chosen and equally hostile to 
imaginative prospects. Our knowledge, it may be admitted, 
is but a flickering lamp sheltered by a paper shade from the 
winds of infinite space; the postulates on which science rests 
are tentative hypotheses, possibly untrue, certainly inadequate ; 
our experience is limited by our senses and by the structure 
of our mind ; and we have no philosophy that is demonstrably 
true. Granting all that, what ought, at any moment, to be 
our attitude towards the unknown ; towards all that part of 
our experience which science has not ordered; towards what 
may lie behind and be presupposed in what we touch and see 
and hear? It ought, says this position, to be an attitude of 
pure agnosticism. We do not know, therefore we must not 
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feel; we cannot prove, therefore we must not speculate. We 
must admit the great Beyond, and then leave it severely alone. 
There is no room in a true man’s mind for feelings or conjec- 
tures, still less for great imaginative visions, cathedrals of the 
spirit throbbing with sound and intense with light. What we 
do not know, we do not know: that is the first and last word 
on the subject. 

For this attitude, or at least for many of those who 
represent it, I have a profound respect. Only a very strong 
and a very sincere man can accept and adhere to it with all 
its implications, intellectual and emotional. If it gives no 
light or inspiration, neither does it foster superstitions or 
dreams. It is a shining brazen rampart against the tides 
of human credulity. Nevertheless, 1 hold that it is an atti- 
tude undesirable, if not impossible, not merely for the mass, 
but for the chosen spirits of mankind. And for this reason. 
As I read Man, he is a creature not finished, even approxi- 
mately ; not definitely and once for all fitted out with what 
we call human nature, with just these five senses we possess, 
and just this form of intellect. He is a being in process of 
creating himself. What he is not is more important than 
what he is; his divinations and guesses than his certainties; 
his imaginations than his facts. For him to tie himself down 
to what he knows and to ignore what he does not know, 
would be to commit a kind of suicide. He would cease to 
grow, and would ossify into his present monstrous and transi- 
tional shape ; would become, at last, a mere shell, and an ugly 
shell at that, housing, not the living thing that built it, but a 
corpse. He has in him a principle of growth—what I will 
call Imagination, since some word one must use. And by 
this he stretches feelers into the dark, laying hold there of stuff, 
and building mythologies and poems, the palaces of splendid 
hopes and desires. 

“ What, then, do you suggest ?” cries the impatient reader, 
and he has my fullest sympathies. “Do you suggest that 
everybody is to believe anything he likes about anything! 
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Or anything that some Church tells him to believe?” No. 
These are exactly the positions I wish to avoid, and to dis- 
tinguish from my own. And first, I would say that I do 
not think belief is the right word to apply to the attitude that 
Iam describing. One believes what one knows; and in the 
region of which I am speaking one does not know. What 
I am driving at is rather a tentative apprehension, not caring 
much about the intellectual forms in which it finds, expressie~ 
but caring very much about the substance with w'’ . it 
imagines it comes into contact. Its proper language. .: erefore, 
is not assertion but suggestion, not logic but passio.., not prose 
but poetry. Poetry has been the raw material of all dogma; 
and such poetry is neither true nor false ; it only becomes false 
or true, or both at once, at the moment when it is formulated 
asa creed. Whether such formulations have done more good 
than harm to the world is a large historical question on which 
Ido not here enter. I am not defending dogmas and creeds ; 
I am defending mythology. Only, what I mean by mythology 
is not mere fiction; it is a first apprehension of some reality. 
You may call it a dream; but then, as the poet says: 
“The dream is an atmosphere ; 

A scale still ascending to knit 

The clear to the loftier Clear. 

Tis Reason herself, tiptoe 


At the ultimate bound of her wit, 
On the verges of Night and Day. 


The dream is the thought in the ghost ; 
The thought sent flying for food ; 
Eyeless, but sprung of an aim 

Supernal of Reason, to find 

The great Over-Reason we name 
Beneficence : mind seeking Mind. 
Dream of the blossom of Good, 

In its waver and current and curve.” ! 


This kind of “dream” it is, the vrap, that I am trying to 
indicate. Let me offer, as an example, the great lyric which 
closes Goethe’s Faust :— 


1 From Mr George Meredith’s poem, “ A Faith on Trial.” 
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“ Alles Vergingliche, 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzulingliche, 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; 
Das Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist’s gethan ; 

Das Ewig-Weibliche, 
Zieht uns hinan.” 


Is this fiction? Is it dogma? No; it is something more 
than the one, and less than the other. And the attitude of 
the poet’s mind when he wrote it, and of the reader’s when he 
reads it with understanding, is the one I am trying to describe. 
What am I to call it? Another phrase of Goethe’s helps me: 
“Tch bleibe beim gliiubigen Orden,” “1 adhere to the sect of 
the faithful.” And that word “ faith,” for lack of a better, I 
shall adopt here, as I have adopted it elsewhere; only hoping 
that the reader will not insist that “faith” can only mean 
“believing what we know to be untrue,” and that he will 
endeavour to seize my idea rather than boggle at my terms. 

I will say, then, returning to the point at which I started, 
that our modern freethinkers, as distinguished from those of 
fifty years ago, are constructing mythologies on a basis of 
faith. But then, it may be said, if they want a faith at all, 
why do they not accept the old one, which has at least the 
advantage that it embodies centuries of experience, is steeped 
in centuries of emotion, and is furnished with a ritual centuries 
old? It may be replied that some of them do; for some of 
them are members of Christian churches and are trying very 
sincerely to pour the new wine into the old bottles. I do not 
think, however, that the attempt is likely to be successful ; and 
it is important for my purpose that I should give my reasons for 
that opinion. ‘The task is not an easy one; for Christianity, 
though definite in the sense that it is a creed, is necessarily 
indefinite in the sense that it is a faith. It is easy to formulate 
its dogmas ; but it is not easy to say what people in general 
understand or have understood by it, or what kind of appeal it 
makes, or has made, to their emotions. Christianity, in fact, 
as a faith is not one but many. So that it is hazardous, and to 
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some may seem presumptuous, to say anything at all about it. 
Still, after all, the many faiths must be determined somehow 
by the one creed. If they are all alike Christian, they must 
have something in common ; and it is that common something 
at which I am driving. Why do many freethinkers, I am 
asking, find that Christianity, in any of the forms it assumes, 
is an inadequate vehicle of their faith? Not merely, I should 
say, because Christianity is also a creed, and consequently 
makes upon the intelligence rigid demands for which it cannot 
supply credentials. Nor merely because it is full of contra- 
dictions, and creates more difficulties than it solves. All that 
might conceivably be tolerated now, as it has been tolerated 
by great minds in the past, if it were not that the Christian 
teaching, in many important respects, no longer helps but 
hinders us in expressing our view of the world and of society. 
Let us try to see how. Christianity tells us that the world 
was created by an omnipotent and all-good God. I will not 
press the difficulty, so often urged and never answered, which 
arises from the admitted fact of Evil. But apart from this, 
the idea of creation has ceased to be credible; and, what is 
worse, has ceased to be interesting. It is the idea of process 
with which we are preoccupied. Is this process also a progress ? 
If so, what are its laws? Whither does it tend? What is the 
relation of human life and human ideals to the universe? Is 
Man a temporary accident? Or is He, or something that is 
coming out of Him, the goal and meaning of the Whole? 
These are the kind of questions we are asking. And Chris- 
tianity has either no answer to give, or answers that are felt to 
be absurd. But if that be so, Christianity cannot serve as an 
expression of our emotional reaction to the world. For such 
expression we have to turn elsewhere, and construct for our- 
selves, if we can, new myths. 

Again, whatever the Power be that sustains the world, we 
cannot conceive it to be a person, even if we knew what a 
person meant. Still less can we identify it with the person of 
Jesus Christ, or feel that our attitude towards it has anything 
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in common with the sentimental, almost erotic character of 
most Christian hymns. 
* Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 
What! The Power that is supposed to have created the 
stars and the tiger, to be addressed by a pet name! Need | 
say any more on this subject? But can I say less ? 

Next, if we turn from cosmology to ethics, we are met 
with the same inadequacy. It is the essence of Christianity 
to dwell upon the idea of sin. In the original myth all men 
were damned because of Adam’s sin. But I will not press 
that point ; for I suppose most Christians now explain it away, 
or set it aside. ‘The fact, however, remains, that the sense of 
sin is the centre of all Christian ethics. Now this, I believe, 
is an attitude becoming increasingly unreal to most serious 
men. They have, I suppose, many of them, a sense that they 
sin; but not that they are “miserable sinners.” The general 
confession repeated every Sunday in our churches would seem, 
I believe, to most of the worshippers, if they really thought 
about it, quite absurdly untrue to their feelings. ‘There is 
no health in us.” That, surely, is the last thing a healthy 
man or woman believes. And to repeat it every Sunday, 
with the knowledge that a week hence it will be repeated 
again, and be as much or as little true as before! There is 
surely something about all this that is quite out of focus. 
But it is something which must be admitted, I think, to be 
essential to Christianity. For Christianity insists upon the 
essential weakness of man. It allows him no strength save 
what is derived from somewhere else, from Jesus Christ. And 
here again is a point on which I must permit myself to speak 
frankly, though I hope not offensively. How many men are 
really aware of any such personal relation to Jesus Christ as 
the Christian religion presupposes? How many, if they told 
the honest truth, really hold him to be even the ideal man?! 
I cannot accept the answer that that is merely because men 
are wicked. It is many, perhaps most, of the best men to 
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whom this'whole conception of “miserable sinners ” redeemed 
by the intervention, in the past and in the present, of Jesus 
Christ, is simply without any meaning at all. They may 
admire Jesus Christ as a beautiful personality. But they can 
never feel him to be a Power working mysteriously in them ; 
at most they may feel him an inspiration or an example, as 
other men also may be. The real moral attitude of such men 
finds no expression in the forms of Christianity. And, once 
more, if they are to have a mythology they must go elsewhere. 

I have thus barely indicated some of the many considera- 
tions which make it difficult, if not impossible, for modern 
men feeling the need of a religion to accept Christianity. I 
have tried to show, in a word, that the bottle is old; and, as I 
have said, I do not believe that it can be stretched to hold the 
new wine. I am interested rather in the question what the 
new wine is. What must be the content of any faith that is 
really to appeal to the best and the most intelligent modern 
men? ‘This is a question upon which it would be impertinent 
to dogmatise; nor could it be decided by any one mind, even 
the greatest, nor by a single generation. Perhaps, however, | 
may venture upon some tentative suggestions, with a view to 
concentrating reflection upon the problem. I do not try to 
impose upon the reader my own view. I ask him only to 
come along with me, agreeing where he may, dissenting where 
he must, as we feel together in the dark, along this new road 
one day to be trodden by thousands and by millions. 

In the first place, then, if men are to have a faith which 
will help them at all, it must be one which brings them into 
some kind of friendly relation to the universe, as, in the present 
condition of knowledge, they conceive it. They must feel, 
that is, that human life and human purposes are not merely 
indifferently produced by the cosmic process, and destined with 
equal indifference to disappear; but that they contribute to 
and express something of its essence, so that it has a signi- 
ficance which somehow is in harmony with our ideals. I 
express myself purposely in very vague and general terms ; 
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but nevertheless I have already said something definite enough 
to rule out of the content of faith at least two important 
positions—one, that of pessimism, or the belief that the 
universe, on the whole, is bad, as judged by our standards ; the 
other that of indifferentism, that it has nothing to do with our 
valuations, except to produce them and to destroy them. 
Neither of these positions, I believe, in the present state of 
knowledge, can be either established or refuted. But the 
impulse of faith is, I think, not indeed to deny them—that 
would be to dogmatise,— but to leave them on one side, and 
to let the imagination play round a more positive and hopeful 
vision. How that vision may shape itself in detail, I do not 
know ; perhaps in many ways. But I am inclined to think it 
will tend rather to image the world dualistically, or pluralisti- 
cally, than under the form of unity. And for this reason, that 
we seem to become increasingly conscious of Evil as a very 
real fact, and intolerant of the many religions and philosophies 
which try to explain it away as “mere appearance.” ‘The 
contest with Evil, we feel, is the essence of our moral life. 
But then, on the other hand, this contest, our faith must 
suggest, is relevant to world-issues, somehow essential to the 
Whole. In fighting for Good we are assisting something real 
that is divine; in fighting against Evil we are resisting some- 
thing real that is diabolic. ‘That is the kind of mythology 
which seems likely to appeal to men; one which represents 
life as a fight, but a fight having cosmic significance, pointing 
to an end beyond, but analogous to, our best vision, an end 
which we are in process of discovering, as we are in process of 
realising it. Any hints at what this end may be, we shall 
thankfully receive ; but we shall take them, if we are wise, as 
tentative and provisional, even though they be the utterance 
of genius, and shall guard ourselves against stereotyping 
prematurely the divine text. 

Further, in this conflict, men, as I think and hope, will 
dwell less and less upon their weakness, and more and more 
upon their strength. So much has happened since first Chris- 
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tianity consecrated weakness and sin! We are no longer 
obsessed by the sense of supernatural beings among, below, and 
above us, many or most of them malignant, all of them willing 
and able to upset our surest expectations, and by sheer caprice 
of malice or favour interrupt, at any moment, by any kind of 
miracle, the normal course of things. We are no longer 
powerless in the face of nature; we have learnt, and are con- 
tinually learning, how to adapt her processes to our ends. 
But to say this is to say that Science has an immense religious 
significance. It has taught us that not power but order is 
the essence of the world; that not caprice but reason is the 
attribute of the Divine; and that we ourselves must and can 
work out our own salvation without expecting or desiring 
supernatural intervention. It follows that to respect ourselves 
is a religious as well as a moral duty; or rather, to respect 
that in us which is fruitful, progressive, strong, and wise. We 
have not, or ought not to have, any longer time to consider 
*; we ought to be too busy 
demonstrating in fact the contrary. ‘The sense of original 
imperfection must indeed be always with us, for it is the obverse 
of the impulse to develop ; but the sense of original sin should 
disappear, for it is an assertion of our essential worthlessness. 

But then, on the other hand there is a fact which we shall 
be too honest and sincere to blink. In this contest which we 
accept, towards this end which we divine, we are sacrificed by 
hundreds, thousands, millions. The Evil against which we 
fight is always, on the face of it, conquering us. Many of us 
even do not know or guess against what or for what we are 
fighting. In any case, none of us enter into the promised 
land. This fact, it is true, for the mass of men, at most 
moments, does not present itself as a problem; they accept 
the struggle without reflection, and often enough enjoy it. 
But as soon as an ideal end is consciously conceived the 
question comes up, have individuals any relation to that end 
except to fight for it? What would our faith of the future 
have to say on this point ¢ 


whether we are “ miserable sinners’ 
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It must be admitted, I think, that many men, and those 
perhaps the most strenuous and serious, are either averse 
from considering this question at all, or inclined to answer it 
offhand in the sceptical sense. And there are good reasons 
for their attitude. The strongest, perhaps, is that it seems 
to them morally ignoble to make the desirability or obliga- 
tion of taking part in the battle dependent upon the soldier's 
participation in the victory. They do not want that issue 
raised for fear it should weaken men. This is a position 
which deserves respect; but it may be pointed out that it 
is one which has already assumed that the answer to the 
question must be discouraging; that individuals have, as a 
matter of obvious fact, no cosmic significance save as means 
to something or someone else. Now this is a dogma, and 
one that must be confronted with two questions. First, is 
it true? That question either cannot be answered at all, 
in which case there is no room for a dogma, but at most 
for an attitude of faith. Or it can only be answered by 
science; and in that case the only method to pursue is that 
which is being pursued, in the face of much discouragement 
from men of science, by the Society for Psychical Research. 
In fact, however, it will be generally admitted that we do 
not, as yet, know anything on the subject, and many people 
will add that we never shall know. If that be so, the matter 
is one, like everything connected with the unknown, which 
may be a proper object of faith. And that brings us to 
our second question: In default of knowledge, how might 
a faith of the future properly and fruitfully regard the 
relation of the individual to death? That is a question 
very hard to answer, for it seems clear that different men 
have very different feelings about it. There are some, like 
Comte for example, or Harriet Martineau, who feel life to 
be much more, not less, sublime and _ significant because 
they believe in the extinction of individuals at death. To this 
number, it would seem, Mr George Meredith belongs. 
All interest, even, in the question he regards as a sign 
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of weakness and egotism, and urges us again and 
again to identify ourselves with “Earth,” and cease to 
look for any future save that of the race. On the 
other hand, there are men, like Frederic Myers, to whom 
the whole significance of the world depends upon personal 
immortality ; who find life full of worth if individual souls 
survive death, and quite without worth if they do not. Such 
men, in default of knowledge, will require and may legitimately 
have faith, And their mythology, I think, will have as its 
essence the idea that the potentialities which men have not been 
able to realise here they will have a chance of realising elsewhere 
and elsewhen. As to the nature, in detail, of that elsewhere 
and elsewhen, they will, if they are wise, not be over-curious. 
The traditional conception of heaven and hell, with all that 
has come of it, is a warning against the attempt to convert 
faith into dogma, and to develop the dogma in detail. All 
that men of this temperament really want is the opening of 
a horizon ; and for that it is enough to imagine that what we 
know as life is not the beginning and end of all experience, 
and that our efforts have reverberations more remote and issues 
more sublime than can be apprehended by our direct experi- 
ence. Such an attitude, I think, is not really open to the 
objection often taken against the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, that it withdraws interest from life and work here 
to dreams of another world. Properly taken, it would rather 
add significance and importance to every interest here, because 
by our conduct we should conceive ourselves to be making or 
marring not only our transitory welfare, nor that, equally 
transitory, of future individuals, but that of a life indefinitely 
extended both in duration and in range of experience. It 
might, indeed, be urged that only some such faith is likely to 
be able, in the long run, to stand the strain of life, and inspire 
men to achieve the best that isin them. But I do not press 
that point, in view of the diversities of human feeling. Some, 
no doubt, will continue to be inspired by Comte or by 
Meredith ; others by Browning or by Myers; or, let me rather 
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say, by Goethe. For he, my safest and surest example of what 
I mean by faith, while deprecating all undue preoccupation 
with the idea of another life, and insisting on the duty of 
disinterested activity in this one, yet needed and professed a 
faith in the continuance of life after death. ‘“ When a man is 
as old as I am,” he said to Eckermann, “he is bound occasion- 
ally to think about death. In my case this thought leaves me 
in perfect peace ; for I have a firm conviction that our spirit is 
a being indestructible by nature. It works on from eternity 
to eternity ; it is like the sun which only seems to set, but in 
truth never sets but shines on unceasingly.” Elsewhere he 
elaborates a whole mythology on the subject. But faith, as | 
have said, is best expressed in poetry. And I will rather 
quote, in conclusion, that lyric from the closing scene of 
Faust which sums up Goethe’s whole moral and religious 
position as he built it up in an experience of eighty years. It 
is the chorus sung by the spirits who receive the soul of Faust 
after his long pilgrimage : 
“ Gerettet ist das edle Glied 

Der Geisterwelt vom Busen : 

Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 

Den kénnen wir erlésen ; 

Und hat an ihm die Liebe gar 

Von oben Theil genommen 


Begegnet ihm die selige Schaar 
Mit herzlichem Willkommen.” 


These, then, are the suggestions I venture to put forward 
as to what may be the content of a reasonable faith. They 
are few and meagre; but it is more likely, I think, that | 
have said too much than too little. For, if I am right, it is 
poets and musicians, not philosophers and theologians, who 
alone can give to such apprehensions an expression that is at 
once adequate and elastic. All I have wished to do is to 
indicate the channel within which the sacred stream may 
flow. That channel, in my view, is determined by the limits 
of positive knowledge. For faith, as I conceive it, is not an 
antagonist of knowledge; it is at once its supplement and its 
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inspiration. In a state in which there should be perfect know- 
ledge and perfect experience, there would be no room for faith ; 
so that, in so far as faith works for knowledge, it may be said 
to work for its own destruction. It represents, to my mind, 
our first excursions into the Unknown, an airy citadel rising 
there as a symbol of occupation. Without it I doubt whether 
knowledge has ever advanced or ever will advance. Would 
there, for example, have been chemistry if there had not 
been alchemy? Or astronomy if there had not been astrology 4 
Would there now be sociology if there were not a “ Faith” 
in progress? On the other hand, the history of religion shows 
that faith hardening into dogma becomes an enemy to 
knowledge. So, it may be observed, does the knowledge of 
to-day to the knowledge of to-morrow. But that is no 
reason for abandoning either faith or knowledge. It is a 
reason for trying the harder to pursue both in the right spirit. 
This paper I might call an essay towards the proper holding 
of faith. I claim no finality for it. I only hope to have put 
a position that may provoke some fruitful reflection and 
discussion. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Vor. VI.—No. 3. 





THE WORLD VIEW OF A POET: 
GOETHE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Proressor FRANK THILLY, 
Cornell University. 


GERMAN thought of the eighteenth century glorified the 
human reason. It had full confidence in the capacity of the 
mind to solve all the riddles of the universe. For it there 
were no mysteries which the intellect properly trained could 
not fathom, no veil which it might not succeed in piercing. 
Everything was perfectly clear to the logical thinker ; there 


was a rational explanation for everything, from the creation 
of the world to the ripening of cherries in summer instead of 
winter. The existence of God was proved to the times as 
satisfactorily as a proposition in Euclid, the divine nature 
was laid bare in all its phases and relations to the world, the 
- inner essence and form of the universe were revealed, and the 
nature and future fate of the human soul were demonstrated 
to a happy and thankful public. Not a corner was left 
untouched by the searchlight of reason; the bats of bigotry 
and superstition were driven from their belfries, and every- 
thing shown forth in the clear light of day. The ideal of 
the age was enlightenment, illumination, 4ufkldrung. 

The admiration which the century felt for man’s reason 
naturally led it to attribute this wonderful function to God 
Himself: the age created Him after its own image. God was 
conceived as a rational being, as a philosopher, as an eighteenth- 


century Aufklirer. He was supposed to think and act like 
530 
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a rational man, or rather like the popular conception of such a 
man. The rational man acts according to conscious design. 
Like the mechanic, God forms his plan and makes things accord- 
ing to this plan. He is the great architectonic intelligence, the 
architect of the universe. He fashions the objects of nature 
as the clock-maker makes his clocks. And as every part of 
the clock serves a purpose, the purpose in the mind of its 
maker, so every part of God’s world serves the purpose of 
its maker: it is useful, teleological, and its usefulness is one 
of the proofs of the existence of an intelligent author. The 
fundamental purpose of the Deity coincides with the chief end 
of His most perfect creation: man is the final goal of the 
universe ; for him everything is made, everything conduces to 
his welfare. But since happiness is not always realised here 
on earth, a life after death is needed in which the short- 
comings of the present are removed and in which the ideal is 
completely attained. 

There can of course be no room for pessimism in a world 
constructed as rationally as that of the Aufklirung, a world 
that pays annual dividends and guarantees a cash surrender 
value at the end. A cheerful optimism therefore characterises 
the times. Along with this goes a supreme self-confidence. 
It was for this reason that Goethe once called the eighteenth 
century das selbstkluge Zeitalter, the self-conceited age, the 
age wise in its own conceit. ‘To be sure, why should not 
an age that can solve all the problems which have troubled 
the mind of man, for which there are no more riddles and 
mysteries, be proud of itself and look with pity upon the 
centuries still to come? 

The general conceptions which I have just outlined were 
applied by the leading thinkers of this movement to the par- 
ticular fields of knowledge. ‘The microcosm was conceived 
after the manner of the macrocosm, and the same rationalistic 
explanations employed all along the line, in history, religion, 
morality, law, politics, language, literature, poetry, and art; 
the facts within these fields were all interpreted @ /a mode, as 
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products of conscious reason: Religion is a necessary product 
of the intellect; its fundamental truths, such as the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul, can be logically 
deduced from certain first principles or axioms, and are 
common to all religions, while its superstitions and perversions 
are the inventions of crafty priests or politicians, for the en- 
slavement of mankind. The conviction of the Aufklirung 
that there is a germ of truth in all religions, accounts for the 
tolerance of the times with respect to the different forms of 
worship, and helps us to understand the spirit in which 
Frederick the Great permitted everyone in his kingdom to 
seek salvation, nach seiner eignen Fagon, according to his own 
fashion. Frederick’s freedom from bias, by the way, assumed 
so pronounced a turn that he compelled the pietistic professors 
at Halle to attend the theatre; he was bound to have them 
tolerant whether or no! The State, too, is the creation of 
reason, either of rational individuals who get together and 
establish the State because it is the sensible thing to do, or of 
tyrants who desire to rule their weaker brethren and discover 
that this can be best accomplished by organisation. If this is 
true, then only such institutions are justifiable as are reason- 
able; whatever has outlived its reasonableness cannot stand. 
Hence, states which were originally founded on reason can be 
overthrown and improved by better reason, and new states can 
be formed in the same way. ‘This conception accounts for the 
sympathy shown by the age for revolutionary movements and 
for the spread of democratic sentiment in Germany ; it also 
explains the growth of the cosmopolitan spirit and _ the 
decline of narrow sectionalism in politics, as well as the 
belief in an era of universal peace. 

Language likewise is an invention of reason. An 
eighteenth-century professor offers an explanation of the 
origin of language which is so thoroughly in harmony with 
the Zeitgeist that it deserves to be preserved. Human beings, 
he says, at first lived in an animal state. This was incon- 
venient and burdensome. They desired a better mode 0 
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life, which impelled them to unite; and thus there arose 
the need of communication. “Perhaps they first hit upon 
gestures. But it could not have been long before they saw 
the inadequacy of such a language. Then they observed that 
emotions expressed themselves in sounds. They also became 
aware that animals employed sounds with good results. 
What was more natural than that they should attempt to 
utilise the discovery and use sounds as the signs of their 
thoughts?” We see, these primitive men go about inventing 
society, the state, religion, and language in the same way in 
which we nowadays found universities or scientific associations 
or industrial corporations ; we decide upon what we want, 
draft a constitution and by-laws, select the means for carrying 
out our purposes, and the thing is done. 

Such periods of rationalism have not been uncommon in 
the history of thought. As in the case of the individual, the 
race passes through stages of development in which no limits 
are set to the possibilities of knowledge, in which the claims 
of the intellect to reach the truth go unchallenged, and in 
which the theoretical impulse reaches its climax. But these 
epochs are usually followed by periods of opposition in which 
the exaggerations of rationalistic thought are softened or 
utterly rejected. This is what happened toward the close of © 
the eighteenth century in Germany. A reaction set in against 
the dufklérung, and before the beginning of the new era the 
conceptions which had been so long in fashion were cast into 
the lumber-room of exploded errors. Kant led the attack 
from the philosophical side, while Lessing, Winckelmann, 
Hamann, Jacobi, Herder, and Goethe carried on the battle 
in the field of history, literature, and art. ‘The old rationalism 
had outlived itself, the old explanations no longer explained, 
the old self-confidence and self-conceit disappeared, and with 
them went the cheerful optimism that usually goes with in- 
tellectual vanity. ‘The world no longer appeared to be a 
simple problem in arithmetic, it ceased to be as transparent 
and self-evident as it seemed to the Aufhkldrung. The con- 
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ceptions which had done such good service and satisfied the 
needs of the times no longer sufficed; new thoughts took 
possession of the minds of men. The reign of reason came to 
an end, and the demands of the heart and will began to assert 
themselves. It dawned upon the younger generation that 
the phenomena of life could not be forced into the rubrics of 
reason, that things were not the result of conscious design, 
that they were not invented and manufactured, but grew as 
plants grow. Poetry, art, language, the political, social, and 
religious institutions of mankind, were not made to order ; they 
were not the deliberate creations of the human logical reason ; 
but, like organic bodies, they evolved more or less unconsciously 
from simple beginnings. Nor was man a mere incarnate 
intellect, a mere logic machine in which premises are thrown 
and conclusions ground out, but a living being with emotions, 
impulses, instincts, and cravings which do not always sub- 
ordinate themselves to the cold calculations of thought, and 
which must be reckoned with nevertheless in every attempt to 
explain the world and man. The organic conception took the 
place of the mathematical logical conception which had domi- 
nated so many centuries, and the so-called irrational phases of 
man’s nature came into their own. 

Perhaps no one exerted so great an influence in spreading 
the new conception among the German people as the poet 
Goethe. He did not offer a ready-made system of his own, 
nor did he ever bind himself to any particular philosophical 
creed ; indeed he was not very enthusiastic about metaphysics, 
sometimes holding that a separate philosophy was unnecessary, 
that philosophy was included in poetry and religion. More- 
over, his versatile and constantly growing nature made it 
impossible for him to rest content for very long in any one mode 
of thinking. “As a poet and artist,” he wrote to his friend 
Jacobi, “I am a polytheist ; as a naturalist I am a pantheist; 
and one of these as decidedly as the other. When there is 
need of a God for my moral personality, he too is provided for. 
The heavenly and earthly things form so wide a realm that 
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the organs of all creatures together can alone comprehend 
them.” But, although Goethe cannot be counted among the 
systematic philosophers, there are certain conceptions which 
found frequent expression, not only in his prose writings, but 
in his poetical creations. As these ideas were fundamental, 
and as they helped to influence the German people in their 
view of life, it may be of interest to consider them here. 

The keynote of his thinking is his opposition to the logical 
mathematical rationalism of the 4ufkldrung, and the emphasis 
which he lays upon the organic interpretation of nature and 
man. He has no sympathy with a philosophy that exaggerates 
analysis, that cuts the world into pieces, and squeezes the life 
out of it, as it were. This passion for analysis seems to him 
to characterise the systems in vogue in his day, and he there- 
fore pours out upon them his scorn. In the celebrated scene 
between Mephistopheles and the student in Faust, where 
Mephistopheles ridicules logic, Goethe’s opinion of what he 
conceived to be the method and ideal of the prevailing 
rationalism is clearly expressed : 


Wer will was Lebendiges erkennen und beschreiben, 
Sucht erst den Geist heraus zu treiben, 

Dann hat er die Theile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt, leider! nur das geistige Band. 

Encheiresin nature nennt’s die Chemie, 

Spottet ihrer selbst, und weiss nicht wie.! 


In order to understand life we must keep in view das 
geistige Band, the spiritual link, the synthetic principle, the 
tie that binds the parts together. Goethe conceives the 
organism as a union of form and content; it is a complete 
and relatively independent whole in which the parts are sub- 
ordinated to a principle, in which the parts can be grasped 
only in the whole and the whole in its parts. We cannot 

1 « He who would study organic existence, 
First drives out the soul with rigid persistence, 
Then the parts in his hand he may hold and class, 
But the spiritual link is lost, alas! 


Encheiresin nature, this chemistry names, 
Nor knows herself she banters and blames!” 
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comprehend the living body by analysing it, by breaking it up 
into bits ; we must never lose sight of the formative principle in 
it, of the spiritual link. The analytic method alone will not 
give us truth, for nature is synthetic as well as analytic. “It 
is true,” says the poet, “that a living thing can be separated 
into its elements, but we cannot again construct it out of 
these and give it life.” Hence scientific thinkers have always 
endeavoured “to know the living forms as such, to comprehend 
their external and visible parts in their relations, to understand 
them as the expression of an inner principle, and thus to grasp 
the whole in the Anschauung or intuition, so to speak.” 

That is to say, in order to appreciate life we must be able 
to peer behind the parts and to see the idea or form or spiritual 
link that constitutes its essence. This conception also agrees 
with Goethe’s esthetic notions, with his interpretation of art. 
Art of the highest kind, like philosophy, aims at discovering 
the essence or form of things, the type that reveals itself in the 
particular, in the individual. The true work of art is like an 
organic product, a creation in which a form or purpose is 
realised, and in which all the parts subserve the end or purpose 
of the whole. With Kant the poet holds that the organism 
and the work of art please because of their inherent purposive- 
ness, because the parts of each are related to the whole and to 
each other. Such a form as that produces in us a disinterested 
satisfaction. The difference is that in a work of art the 
harmony is due to its form, while in the natural object it is 
due to its inner constitution. The work of art, that is, has 
formal purposiveness, the natural object material purposiveness. 
According to Kant man reads the inner purposiveness into the 
things; according to Goethe it lies in their very nature. 

The true artist reproduces the essence of things. The 
highest function of every art is to create by illusion the 
semblance of a higher reality. Beauty and truth are therefore 
one; both reveal the deepest forms of being. ‘The poet and 
thinker both strive to penetrate to the idea or form or inner- 
most cause of phenomena. But while the philosopher ex- 
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presses the type or idea in thought, in concepts, the artist and 
poet express it in concrete forms, so that it can be ange- 
schaut, looked at, intuited, contemplated. “I am one of 
those,” Goethe declares, ‘who spend their entire lives in the 
contemplation, admiration, and adoration of the wonderful 
temple of the goddess and in reproducing its mysterious 
forms.” And indeed the beauty of Goethe’s poetical creations 
lies in the fact that they resemble, not manufactured wares, 
but organic growths. 

This organic conception seems to me to lie at the bottom 
of all Goethe’s thinking: it is his touchstone of truth. His 
one great aim is to see the whole in its parts—unity in plurality, 
identity in diversity, the form in the content, the ideal in the 
real. He is not willing to pull these two phases of existence 
apart ; to do so would be to mutilate the fulness of the object’s 
reality, to tear asunder what God has put together. He 
applies this notion to the activity of the mind itself; knowledge 
is for him organised or organic sense-experience, the inseparable 
union of impression and idea. He loves to think concretely, 
to put his thoughts into sensuous form, to image them, to 
intuit them, to see them. It was for this reason that Schiller 
called him a rational empiricist. “In your correct intuition,” 
Schiller once wrote to him, “everything is contained, and far 
more completely, that analysis laboriously seeks; and only 
because it all lies before you as a whole, is your own wealth of 
endowment concealed from you. ... You search after the 
necessary in nature, but you seek it in the most difficult 
way... . You grasp nature as a whole in order to get light 
on the particular, you look for the individual in the universal.” 
And this agrees with Goethe’s own opinion of himself: “ My 
thinking,” he declared, “is intuition, Anschauung; it is con- 
crete, and does not separate itself from objects.” “The elements 
of the object, the percepts, enter into it and are most intimately 
interpenetrated by it; my perception is thinking, my thinking 
perception.” ‘This ability to peer right into the heart of things, 
to see the whole in its parts, the idea in the concrete reality, 
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he regarded as the poet’s and thinker’s pre-eminent gift. He 
called it an apergu: it is intuitive knowledge, a direct percep- 
tion of the genius, “a revelation flashing up out of the inner 
man and giving him a hint of his likeness to God. It isa 
synthesis of world and spirit, which gives us the happiest 
assurance of the eternal harmony of existence.” It is this 
intuition which Faust craves: 

Dass ich erkenne was die Welt 

Im Innersten zusammenhiilt, 

Schau’ alle Wirkungskraft und Samen 

Und thu’ nicht mehr in Worten kramen.! 

And it is this gift that Mephistopheles sneers at as die hohe 
Intuition ! 

It was this search after forms or ideas, this Platonic vision, 
that gave direction to Goethe’s work in biology. He was, as 
is well known, deeply interested in natural history, and wrote 
extensively on the Metamorphosis of Plants and Animals. 
Not only did he try to understand the particular plant or 
animal as the expression of an immanent form or idea, but 
he sought to reduce all plant forins and all animal forms to 
fundamental types. His quest was for the universal concept 
or idea of the plant, for the original or archetypal form, for 
the prototype, the Urbild, Urtypus, and he supposed that all 
plants were fashioned after this original pattern or Urpflanze, 
that this original form was contained in them all. “Alle 
Gestalten sind thnlich und keine gleichet der andern.” The 
differences in the forms are explained by the differences in 
the relations of the organism to its environment: that is, the 
changes which the pattern plant experiences are due to the 
changing conditions in the surroundings which it meets, and 
to which it seeks to adapt itself. He once drew for Schiller 
his symbolic plant, and when Schiller, looking at it carefully, 
said, “ That is not an experience, that is an idea,” he answered 

1 « That I may detect the inmost force 
Which binds the world, and guides its course ; 


Its germs, productive powers explore, 
And rummage in empty words no more!” 
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impatiently, “‘ Well, then, I am very glad that I have ideas 
without knowing it, and can even see them with my eyes.” 
And just as he attempted to reduce the manifold plant forms 
to a universal simple principle, he tried to find the Urthier. 
He was convinced that a universal form ran through the entire 
animal kingdom, and also suggested that perhaps both plants 
and animals were fashioned after a pattern common to both. 
This same passion to view things organically attracted the 

great German poet to the pantheistic systems, to conceptions 
like Bruno’s, Spinoza’s, and Schelling’s. For him the universe 
was really a great organism ; we cannot understand it unless 
we conceive it as a unity, as an interrelated whole. Just as 
there is a guiding principle in the particular living body, 
a purpose or form immanent in it, so there is form or purpose 
immanent in the world. It is a living pulsating harmony, an 
indivisible whole. “Thus one always exists for all, all for 
one. However manifold Nature may seem, she is always one, 
a unity, and hence when she reveals herself in part, everything 
else must serve as a basis for this part, and the part must have 
connection with everything else.” 

Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt ! 

Eins in dem andern wirkt und lebt! 

Wie Himmelskrafte auf und nieder steigen 

Und sich die goldnen Eimer reichen ! 

Mit segenduftenden Schwingen 


Vom Himmel durch die Erde dringen, 
Harmonisch all’ das All durchklingen.! 


But with Goethe nature and God are not identical: God 
is nature plus an indefinable centre. Behind all the change 
and movement in the world he sees something eternal, a 
unifying principle, a grand synthesis. Alles Vergiingliche ist 


1 « How each the whole its substance gives, 
Each in each other works and lives ! 
Like heavenly forces rising and descending, 
Their golden urns reciprocally lending, 
With wings that winnow blessing 
From heaven through earth I see them pressing, 
Filling the All with harmony unceasing.” 
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nur ein Gleichniss. ‘In contemplating the universe,” he says, 
“we cannot get rid of the thought that an idea pervades the 
whole, according to which God eternally creates and acts in 
nature, and nature in God.” Nature, in other words, is a 
revelation of God, the living garment of the Deity, der Gottheit 
lebendiges Kleid. God is in the world, not outside of it and 
acting upon it from without; He is immanent in it, its 
immanent first cause. 

Was war, ein Gott der nur von Aussen stiesse 

Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse ! 

Ihm ziemt’s die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 

Natur in Sich, Sich in Natur zu hegen, 

So dass was in Ihm lebt und webt und ist, 

Nie Seine Kraft, nie Seinen Geist vermisst.! 

This living godhead the intellect cannot grasp in its fulness : 
it can only get a glimpse of it, see it through a glass darkly. 
Existence divided by human reason leaves a remainder, there 
is a mystery in philosophy as well as in religion. ‘Truth 
which is identical with the Divine can never be directly known 
by us: we see it only in its reflection, in its manifestations, 
in its symbols, in particular and related phenomena ; we become 
aware of it as inconceivable life, and yet we cannot relinquish 
the desire to conceive it after all.” This attitude towards 
God does not agree with the familiar, confident, rationalistic 
attitude of the Aufkldrung; it is mysticism, not the mysti- 
cism of the sceptie or agnostic or faith philosopher, but the 
mysticism of Plato, Spinoza, and Kant, a mysticism that 
begins where reason ends, a mysticism based on knowledge 
and reverent contemplation. It is in this spirit that the poet 
says: “The greatest happiness of the thinker is to explain 
what can be explained and silently to adore what cannot be 
fathomed.” 


1 « What God would outwardly alone control, 
And on His finger whirl the mighty Whole ? 
He loves the inner world to move, to view 
Nature in Him, Himself in nature too, 
So that what in Him works, and is, and lives, 
The measure of His strength, His spirit gives.” 
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In unsres Busens Reine wogt ein Streben, 

Sich einem Héhern, Reinern, Unbekannten 

Aus Dankbarkeit freiwillig hinzugeben, 

Entriitzelnd sich den ewig Ungenannten : 

Wir heissen’s: fromm sein.? 
His religion is a religion of the heart and not merely of the 
head ; he has no fondness for dogmatic formule and rational- 
istic demonstrations ; for him, too, God dwelleth in the light 
which no one can approach unto. His poetry breathes the 
spirit of humble reverence, devotion, gratitude, and love. 

Goethe’s antagonism to the eighteenth century teleology 

is based upon the same general organic conception. He has 
no patience with the view that God creates as the clock-maker 
makes his clocks, and that He fashions everything for the good 
of man. Man is in the habit of estimating things according 
to their utility, and since he cannot help regarding himself as 
the last product of creation, his vanity persuades him to look 
upon himself as its final goal as well. Because he uses and can 
use the objects around him, he concludes that they have been 
made for his special use. But things are not made for man. 
Every animal is a little world in itself which exists for its own 
sake. This notion that a living creature is produced for cer- 
tain external purposes, and that it is the result of conscious 
design, has impeded our scientific progress. Do not ask why 
the ox has horns, but show rather how they have arisen. The 
utility-teachers are afraid they will lose their God unless they 
can believe that He gave the ox horns for purposes of defence. 
But why should not I be permitted to worship Him who 
placed into the world such productive power that if only a 
millionth part of it becomes alive, the earth will teem with 
creatures which neither war nor pestilence nor fire can destroy ¢ 
That is my God. “I do not ask whether this highest being 
has intellect or reason, but I feel that He is intellect, He is 


1 “In the pure bosom doth a yearning float, 
Unto a holier, purer, unknown being, 
Its grateful aspirations to devote, 
The ever nameless then unriddled seeing : 
We call it piety.” 
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reason itself. All creatures are filled with it, and man _ has 
enough of it to know the highest in part.” There is in the 
world an inner purposiveness which works from within out- 
ward, a vis a tergo; all its parts are related to the whole and 
with each other. It is a purposiveness without an external 
purpose. With Kant, Goethe calls it an immanent purposive- 
ness, and finds it in nature as well as in the creations of art. 
The organic world, in other words, is not the result of 
conscious design in the sense that the Creator made each 
particular creature according to a preconceived plan, and 
continues to make them after this fashion. Organic products 
are not made, but grow; there is an unconscious purpose at 
work in the world, and the many thousand plant and animal 
forms are the work of the eternally active creative principle. 

And just as the organism realises its purpose unconsciously, 
without knowing the end to be reached, so, too, much of man’s 
action is unconscious in the sense that he does not always 
know the goal or purpose of his striving. 

All unser redlichstes Bemiihn 
Gliickt nur im unbewussten Momente. 

Nobody is conscious of what he is doing when he is doing 
right. In every honest, serious act, even though its purpose 
and destiny at first seem doubtful, both are at last found clear 
and fulfilled. Every pure endeavour is a living reality, an 
end in itself; it furthers our well-being without having a con- 
scious goal before it, it is useful in a way that could not 
have been foreseen. 


Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange, 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst.! 


The same thing is true of poetical creation. The poetical 
gift is a natural endowment; poetry is an inner, necessary, 
involuntary operation—poetry cannot be made by rule, manu- 
factured with, say, Gottsched’s Dichtkunst at one’s elbow. 
It rarely happens that a man of genius is conscious of his 


1 « A good man, through obscurest aspiration, 
Has still an instinct of the one true way.” 
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talents; there is always something unconscious about the 
genius, as Carlyle too held: 

Ja das ist das rechte Gleis, 

Dass man nicht weiss 

Was man denkt, 

Wenn man denkt, 

Alles ist wie geschenkt. 

Indeed, Goethe does not seem to have much faith in a 
rationalistic scheme of action. Here, again, he shows his 
opposition to the Aufkldérung, for which reason and reflection 
meant so much and which tended to overlook the emotional 
and volitional phases of man’s nature. He does not believe 
in overmuch self-reflection and self-analysis. “When man 
broods over his physical and moral nature he usually dis- 
covers that he is sick. ‘To be a hypochondriac means nothing 
but to lose oneself in the subject.” “I assert that no one 
can ever know himself, can ever look at himself purely as 
an object. Others know me better than I know myself. 
Only my relations to the external world can I know and 
learn to estimate at their true value, and we ought to limit 
ourselves to that. With all our striving after self-knowledge, 
about which the mora] preachers are preaching, we do not 
get very far in life; we do not achieve our true, inward 
perfection in this way. It is our business to live, not to be 
looking at ourselves. Man knows himself only in so far as 
he knows the world ; he becomes aware of it only in himself, 
and of himself only in it.” “How can we learn to know 
ourselves? Never by thinking but always by doing. Try 
to do your duty, and you will know at once what is in you.” 
“To cure the ills of the soul the intellect can do nothing, 
reason little, time much, decided action everything.” 

Yes, in life action is the main thing; enjoyment and 
suffering will take care of themselves. To act is man’s first 
and foremost function. Im Anfang war die That. And man 
can do nothing without capacity, without an instinct that 
impels him to act. Poets are born, artists are born, yea, the 
most insignificant capacity is after all innate. The trouble with 
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our education is that it aims at the universal, it makes men 
uncertain of themselves, it arouses wishes where it should 
arouse impulses, and instead of bringing out instincts it turns 
our endeavours towards objects which are not suited to our 
natures. It is better to know one thing well and to do it than 
to have a bungling knowledge of hundreds of things. There 
is more true culture in that than in all your halfness. 

Goethe would, therefore, rather have the youth make 
mistakes, provided they are the results of his own nature, than 
have him follow a path marked out for him by others, even if 
it be the right path. ‘ Not to save the child from error is the 
duty of the educator, but to guide the erring one—yes, to let 
him drain the cup of error to the dregs, that is the wisdom of 
the teacher. He who merely sips at his error, keeps it for a 
long time, and rejoices in it as a choice pleasure; but he who 
gulps it right down to the last drop, must recognise it for what 
it is, if he be not a fool.” He believed that the young man 
would have to learn from actual experience that the right was 
better than the wrong, and he had faith enough in human 
nature to think that the lesson would be learned. 


Wenn sich der Most auch ganz absurd gebiirdet, 

Es giebt zuletzt doch noch ’nen Wein.! 
He was full of charity for those who made mistakes. ‘“ One 
need only grow old to become gentler in one’s judgments. 
I see no fault committed which I could not have committed 
myself.” He had little patience with “people who make no 
mistakes, because they never do anything worth doing.” 

For the same reason he was opposed to constant restric- 
tions and prohibitions. “In the education of children as 
well as in the government of peoples,” he asserted, “ nothing 
is more awkward and barbarous than prohibitions, than pro- 
hibitive laws and regulations. Man is by nature an active 
being, and if he is properly directed he will go right ahead 
and accomplish something. I for my part would rather 


1 « The must may foam absurdly in the barrel, 
Nathless it turns at last to wine,” 
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patiently endure mistakes and faults in those about me than 
get rid of error without putting something better in its 
place. Men will gladly do the right and useful thing when 
they know what it is; they will do it in order to have some- 
thing to do and waste no more time worrying over it than 
they do in worrying over the foolish pranks of idleness and 
ennut.” ‘If older persons were only willing to follow the 
right pedagogical methods, they would not hinder a young 
man from doing what gives him pleasure, whatever it may be, 
without at the same time giving him something in place of it.” 

The philosophy of action is enthusiastically preached by 
Goethe, particularly in his Wilhelm Meister. And it really 
forms the clue to the escape of Faust from the toils of the 
devil. Faust tries in turn the different ideals of life. After 
living the life of reason and discovering that we can know 
nothing, he makes his pact with the devil, chooses pleasure 
as the highest good, and seeks happiness in sensuous enjoy- 
ment. He cannot quite conceive that such a mode of exist- 
ence will ever satisfy him. But he tries it, with the usual 


disastrous results. At last he finds his peace in a life of useful 
action, and is saved. 


Gerettet ist das edle Glied 
Der Geisterwelt vom Bésen.! 

That is it—whoever continues to the last to strive toward 
perfection cannot be lost. In these verses, as Goethe himself 
declared to Eckermann, lies the key to Faust’s salvation. 
“We discover in Faust a constantly higher and purer form of 
action to the end of his days, and eternal love is poured into 
him from above to aid him in his endeavours. This is in 
exact harmony with our religious idea that we are not saved 
by our own power alone, but by added divine grace.” 

The ideal here preached is what Professor Paulsen calls 
energism. It is really the old Greek ideal capped in Faust 
with the Christian doctrine of grace. Man is not mere reason ; 

1 The passage is quoted at length by Mr Lowes Dickinson in the previous 


article ; see p. 528.—EpiTor. 


Vor. VI.—No. 3. 35 
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he is a feeling and willing being besides, and all the elements 
of his nature are worthy of development. Because the 
Aufklirung exaggerates the rational or intellectual phases, 
Goethe throws the emphasis on the active or impulsive aspect 
of man’s being. But I do not understand him to advocate the 
elimination of the theoretical. With Aristotle, he would 
demand that the impulses be brought under the heel of reason, 
but with Aristotle, too, he would oppose the eradication of the 
so-called irrational elements of soul life. ‘Thought and action,” 
he says, “action and thought, that is the sum of all wisdom. 
Both must for ever move back and forth in life-like inspiration 
and expiration in breathing. He who makes it his rule to test 
his action by his thought and his thought by his action cannot 
go far wrong, and in case he should err, he will soon find himself 
again upon the right path.” He did not mean that we should 
abandon ourselves to the play of uncontrolled instincts and 
allow ourselves to become the slaves of passion. He knew 
perfectly well that no good could come out of that kind of life. 
“Every man must think after his own fashion; for on his 
own path he finds the truth which helps him through life. | 
But he must not give himself the rein: mere naked instinct 
does not become him.” ‘Uncontrolled action, whatever it 
may be, finally ends in bankruptcy.” He tells us himself 
that what attracted him to Spinoza’s system was the effect 
it produced upon him ethically. It quieted his passions, 
helped to bring order into his chaotic soul; it taught him 
the great lesson of heroic unselfishness, of unselfishness that 
can even keep right on loving God without expecting 
anything in return. It gave him peace. And though he 
regarded Kant’s categorical imperative as an exaggeration— 
it sounded too harsh in his ears—he attributed to it the 
immortal merit of having delivered the times from the state 
of effeminacy into which they had fallen. The moral law 
loomed up larger and larger on the horizon of his soul as he 
grew older, for he himself had erred much and learned the 
lesson of life through struggle. At the same time he believed 
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in developing the personality, not in stunting it by all kinds 
of unnatural restrictions, in realising the native capacities of 
the individual, in letting him act out his nature, in letting 
him work out his own salvation by actual experience in the 
world. ‘The purposes of the individual, he felt, would not 
contradict the whole, but would rather tend to preserve and 
promote it: “everyone must begin with himself and _ first 
look out for his own welfare; the welfare of the whole will 
necessarily follow from this at last.” And it is futile to be 
constantly brooding over one’s acts: “the important thing 
for a man of action is that he do the right; that the right 
be done need not concern him.” 


Hiitte mich Gott anders gewollt, 
So hatt’ er mich anders gebaut ; 

Da er mir aber Talent gezollt, 
Hat er mir viel vertraut. 

Ich brauch’ es zur Rechten und Linken, 
Weiss nicht was daraus kommt ; 
Wenn’s nicht mehr frommt, 

Wird er schon winken, 


It was because our poet had faith in man, because he did 
not, with Kant, believe in his total depravity, that he was 


willing to trust his instincts. When asked how morality had 
come into the world, he answered: “Through God Himself, 
like everything good. It is not a product of human reflection, 
but a beautiful native gift. It is an original endowment of 
more or less all men, but belongs in the highest degree to 
certain particularly gifted natures. These have revealed the 
divine spark that is in them through great deeds and great 
teachings, and the beauty of the revelation has enkindled the 
love of men and has impelled them to admiration and imitation.” 

On this philosophy of action Goethe rests his belief in the 
immortality of the soul. “If 1 work unceasingly to the end,” 
he said to Eckermann, “nature is in duty bound to assign to 
me another form of existence when my spirit can no longer 
endure the present.” At the death of the poet Wieland he 
declared that such powers of mind as had marked his friend 
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could not possibly be lost, and that there was nothing in nature 
that could contradict immortality, so far as he could see. But 
only by being faithful and steadfast in the present state, he 
thought, could one become fit to take up the duties of a 
higher stage of existence. “I do not,” he said, “doubt our 
continued existence after death, for nature cannot do with- 
out the entelechy. But we are not equally immortal; in 
order to manifest ourselves in the future state as great 
entelechies, we must become such entelechies.” ‘The power 
to ennoble everything sensuous and to enliven even the most 
inert matter by union with the idea, is the fairest guarantee 
of our supersensible origin. However the earth may attract 
man with its thousands of phenomena, he yet turns his gaze 
inquiringly and longingly to the immeasurable arch of heaven 
above him, because he has the deep and clear conviction that 
he is a citizen of that spiritual kingdom, the belief in which 
we cannot give up. In this premonition lies the secret of our 
eternal striving after an unknown goal; it is the lever, so to 
speak, of our inquiries and reflections, the tender link between 


poetry and reality.” 


Doch ist es jedem eingeboren, 

Dass sein Gefiihl hinauf und vorwirts dringt, 
Wenn iiber uns, im blauen Raum verloren, 

Ihr schmetternd Lied die Lerche singt, 
Wenn iiber schroffen Fichtenhéhen 

Der Adler ausgebreitet schwebt, 
Und iiber Flichen, iiber Seen 

Der Kranich nach der Heimath strebt.! 


FRANK THILLY. 


CorNeELL UNIVERSITY. 





1 « Yet in each soul is born the pleasure 
Of yearning onward, upward, and away, 
When o’er our heads, lost in the vaulted azure, 
The lark sends down his flickering lay, 
When over crags and piny highlands 
The poising eagle slowly soars, 
And over plains, and lakes, and islands 
The crane sails by to other shores.” 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: 
WHAT IS IT? 


Richt Rev. Monsignor JOHN S. CANON VAUGHAN. 


“Wnuat is the Catholic Church? By what notes may we 
recognise it? These are questions,” writes the Bishop of 
Carlisle, ‘of great interest and importance to all Christians 
who believe that the Church is as truly the body of Christ 
as He Himself is the Head.” 

To these words of the Anglican Bishop we heartily sub- 
scribe. We believe, as he does, that the Church is the body 
of Christ. It is only when we come to his description of that 
body—a veritable monster of contradictions and of mutually 
repellent elements—that we feel it impossible to bind such a 
strange amorphous mass to a divine Head; or, indeed, to 
dignify it by the name of a body at all. The mystical body 
of which Christ is the Head is a perfect organic whole, closely 
knit together in all its parts, and in complete harmony with 
itself. In fact, if St Paul’s inspired words (1 Cor. xii.) carry 
any weight, its unity in the spiritual order must be as close 
and as harmonious as is the unity of a living human body in 
the physical order. The need of this note of unity, on the 
part of any society claiming to be the Church of Christ, is 
made apparent even by the figures under which it is repre- 
sented in the New Testament. 

The Bishop of Carlisle assures us of what everyone by this 
time must be aware, that “within the Church of England 


divisions are loudly rampant . . . and strong and obvious: 
549 
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amounting at times to bitter hostility” (p. 285), which seems 
to us only a roundabout way of saying that the Church of 
England is not the Church of Christ; such divisions being 
altogether fatal to the claim. 

~~ Christ spoke of His Church as a kingdom, but a united 
kingdom, for it is He Himself who observes, “If a kingdom 
be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand” (Mark 
ili. 24), and the kingdom of Christ is to stand for ever. Christ 
also compared His Church to a House (1 Pet. ii. 5), but a 
united house, for again he declares that “if a house be divided 
against itself, it cannot stand ” (Mark iii. 25). 

But let us clear the ground a little, and start upon our 
investigation untrammelled by any preconceived notions and 
unhampered by the necessity of defending an impossible 
position. 

We see Christ come down upon earth, clothed in human 
form, and we ask; Who is He, and why has He come? Men 
have compared Him with the founders of other religions ; but 
this is a mistake, since there can be no comparison. He stands 
apart and is on a totally different footing, and must be judged 
by quite other canons. He is God, and therefore all-wise, 
all-powerful, and all-seeing. If He has a purpose, He knows 
how to accomplish it. If He lays down a polity or any par- 
ticular system of government, He knows exactly how it will 
work and what the result will be, not merely a century hence, 
but to the end of time. He is no mere conjecturer or experi- 
menter. .He is incapable of making a mistake or an error of 
judgment. If He has an end in view, He is quite certain 
of reaching it. What He establishes as a cause is sure of 
producing the effect He intends. The means He chooses 
will be fully equal to the end in view. He is no novice, no 
bungler, no mere human workman, whose plans may be 
upset or whose work may fail. He is not one to whom 
the future is hidden or obscure, or who cannot provide for 
every contingency. In one word: He is no mere man, 
however sagacious and prudent, but the omniscient and 
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omnipotent God, exercising absolute sway throughout His 
own creation. 

And what has He come to do? To establish a Church 
which is to teach (1) His doctrine, (2) to the entire world, (3) 
throughout all time: so much we gather from His own explicit 
and emphatic declarations. 

It is true that men may listen or not—for He will not 
coerce them, nor interfere with their personal liberty ; but His 
Church will remain, and will spread out in all directions, as a 
tree spreads its branches (Mark iv. 31), and will teach with 
authority, and admonish, and exhort, and bear perpetual witness 
to Himself. 

And bear this well in mind: it is to teach His doctrine, 
therefore it must be true; it is true, and therefore it must be 
one; and thirdly, this oneness is to be a sign for all, and there- 
fore it must be of a nature to appeal to all, and to be seen by all, 
even as a great city on a high mountain that “ cannot be hid”? 
(Matt. v. 14). If it is His Church, it cannot possibly be 
local or national, or confined to any particular race or people, 
but world-wide and catholic. To correspond with the 
designs of its divine Founder, and to be of any practical use 
to the multitude, it must possess marks or characteristics by 
which not merely the learned and the leisured may recognise 
it, but the humble, the poor, the illiterate, and the great 
masses, who have neither time nor aptitude for deep study 
and research ; for Christ is Lord of all, and has as much— 
indeed, we may say more—care for the lowly and the ignorant, 
than for the great and worldly-wise. 

What are these signs? They are many. But we must 
confine ourselves to one, because it would be impossible to 
treat of more in the space at our disposal, and even of that 
one it is impossible to give more than the barest outline. 


1 The Bishop of Carlisle writes that even still, after nearly 2000 years, 
“its visibility on earth is vague and dim” (p. 289). From which we are 
left to infer that, like Nelson at the battle of Copenhagen, his lordship must 
be holding the glass to his blind eye. To us, the unity is as clear as the 
noonday sun. 
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The special sign or mark of God’s Church, then, which we 
will now briefly consider, is Unity. The Bishop of Carlisle, 
if we understand him aright, admits the note of unity, but 
in his mind it has nothing to do with truth, since he tells 
us that persons teaching such utterly irreconcilable doctrines 
as Anglicans, “ Presbyterians, Methodists, Quakers, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and many others” (p. 288), may all be 
included. In short, the unity he describes at once suggests 
a sort of ecclesiastical Noah’s Ark, or spiritual zoological 
garden, rather than anything else, in which all varieties of 
religious specimens and products, ancient and modern, are 
gathered together, and enclosed by some fanciful wall of 
charity and mutual regard! How any Christian with a 
spark of reverence in his composition can have the hardihood 
to affirm that such an omniuwm gatherum as that can be the 
body of which Christ, the God-man, is the Head, we must 
leave the sagacious reader to discover, for it is a task quite 
beyond us. However, our main difficulty in accepting such 
an extraordinary view is the utter impossibility of squaring 
it with the explicit teaching of Christ Himself. 

It may be the only view left to one who represents a 
Church in which doctrinal unity has long since ceased to be 
anything more than a beautiful dream; but it is in open 
conflict with the most explicit assurances and promises of 
Him whose promises simply cannot fail. God’s Church was 
not merely to teach the truth, but it was itself to be “the 
pillar and ground of truth” (1 Tim. iii. 15). Moreover, Christ 
promised to send His Holy Spirit, “the Spirit of truth,” upon 
His Church, to “abide with it for ever” and to teach it all 
truth (vide John, chap. xiv.—xvi.). 

Has Christ forgotten His promises, or has He been unable 
to fulfil them? ‘To assert either of these propositions is to 
declare that He is not God at all, but merely an impostor. 
For if He be indeed God incarnate, then it follows that even 
if heaven and earth should pass away, His word shall never 
pass away. 
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Consequently, the zoological garden theory, with the wall 
of charity as the only bond of unity, will not answer. With 
the inspired words of divine truth before us, we must set 
it aside. 

Putting ourselves in the position of a stranger pledged to 
no party, but merely looking out over the world for the actual 
realisation of Christ’s divine promises, we find ourselves search- 
ing for a great organised society which shall (1) include men of 
“all nations”; which shall be (2) conspicuously visible, “as a 
city on a hill”; (3) essentially united in the profession of ‘ one 
faith, one Lord, one baptism” ; and which (4) shall be informed 
and held together by some enduring principle of unity—for 
unity among millions of independent men does not come about 
by chance. 

To assert that Christ, who knows the fickleness of man’s 
nature and his tendency to differ upon every point, would 
command unity, and yet make no adequate provision to secure 
and to maintain it, is to attribute foolishness to the All-wise. 

Where shall we find this assembly or society of men, 
gathered from all nations, yet united in one faith? Nowhere 
except in that world-wide Church whose centre indeed is 
in Rome, but whose circumference is everywhere. Further, 
where shall we find a Church in full possession of a thoroughly 
adequate principle of unity, simple, practical, of easy applica- 
tion, and in full working order? Again we reply, in the 
Catholic Church, in communion with Rome. 

It may be objected that these are mere statements. Then 
we will proceed to offer some proof. 

Our divine Master compares His Church to a kingdom, 
a city, a house, a body, all of which figures suggest harmony 
and unity, and not “unhappy divisions.” / He also compares 
it to a tree (not a belt of trees or a forest, which would be 
required on the Bishop of Carlisle’s theory), but a single 
tree which puts out great branches. 

We will select this last figure and examine it somewhat 
more in detail. In the first place, then, a tree is a single 
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organic whole, and homogeneous throughout. Though it is 
made up of a great number of different parts, yet every one 
of these parts is in perfect harmony with the rest, and all 
are correlated. Further, the different parts are not only corre- 
lated, but they are disposed and arranged according to a special 
plan. The leaves are dependent upon the smaller branches, 
the smaller branches on the larger, and each of the larger 
depends upon one and the same trunk. Supposing the tree 
to be, e.g., an oak, then every part will have the characteristics 
of the oak. The leaves may be innumerable; they may grow 
on a thousand different branches, but each will bear the 
unmistakable form and character of the oak. Search as we 
may, we shall never find so much as one beech or ash or 
maple leaf on any branch that grows out of the oaken stem. 
How is this uniformity secured? The answer is plain. They 
all draw their nourishment from the self-same source. Every 
twig and leaf, even the most remote, is fed by the sap rising 
from the one trunk. 

Now this is the figure chosen—not by a human, but by 
a divine Person—by God incarnate to symbolise His Church. 
And what is more, 2 moment’s reflection will suffice to show 
how admirable and how faithful a figure it is. 

The leaves represent the Catholic laity throughout the 
entire world. They are in direct communion with their 
respective parish priests (the smaller branches of the mystical 
tree). The priests, in their turn, are in direct communion 
with their bishops (¢.e. the larger branches). And all the 
bishops are in direct and constant communion with the 
Sovereign Pontiff, z.e. the trunk or stem of the entire tree. 

What could be simpler, what could be more practical and 
efficacious ? 

In this way the least and humblest catechumen in 
Australia or China is as truly united with the great centre 
of authority at the Vatican, and as truly in touch with its 
decisions and its teaching, as the crowned heads of Spain or 
Italy, or indeed as the Archbishops of Paris or Westminster. 
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As a mere pressure on the button will send the electric 
fluid coursing from end to end of the most complicated 
electric system, so a mere command from the Vicar of Christ 
will send a decree or a definition into the ears and hearts of 
every Catholic from end to end of the entire world. All 
assent, because all acknowledge his right to decide, and 
because the declaration of our Lord, “ He that heareth you, 
heareth Me,” is not explained away, nor robbed of its natural 
meaning, but accepted and acted on as a fundamental truth. 

A good deal has been written in The Times (vide Jan. and 
Feb.) concerning “lying clocks.” It was suggested that all 
public clocks should be synchronised, by being put in com- 
munication with and under the control of one reliable central 
timepiece. Surely “lying clerks” are worse than “lying 
clocks,” and stand in yet greater need of being controlled by 
some one supreme and reliable authority. 

Hence Christ has provided that in His Church all shall be 
ruled and directed by one. As the sap of an ordinary tree 
passes up through a single stem, then courses along the great 
outstretching arms and through each of the lesser branches 
until it enters into and gives life and vigour to every individual 
leaf, so the divine sap of revealed truth passes from the lips of 
the one Supreme Pastor, and is communicated to the bishops, 
who in turn transmit it to the priests, who finally explain it 
and propose it to each individual member of the entire flock. 

Now, whether an Anglican Bishop would care to admit 
unity in the Catholic Church or not, he must, at least, admit 
that we have all the machinery requisite to produce it. He 
must also grant that this machinery is of so simple and practical 
a character that, if put into motion, it must actually result 
in unity. In other Churches, on the other hand, and notably 
in the Anglican, there is not merely no doctrinal unity, but 
there is not even any great underlying principle of unity ; 
nothing calculated to produce it, or even to maintain it, if 
produced. 

With the Catholic Church it is far otherwise. If a Catholic 
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be residing in England or in Italy, in America or Australia, in 
the Sandwich Islands or at the Cape, or in other part of the 
world, he is in touch with the local clergy, the local clergy are 
in touch with their respective bishops, and the bishops with 
the Pope, whose word is final, and whom all obey.t’ So much 
being secured, but one thing more is needed, and that is, that 
the Pope should be guarded by God’s Holy Spirit from 
teaching error—7.e. that at least, when he teaches the entire 
flock entrusted to him concerning matters of faith or morals, 
he should be infallible. Does he possess that prerogative? Is 
he, on those occasions, infallible 2 Our answer is: How could 
it be otherwise ? 

Before touching upon the actual proofs, we may point out 
certain circumstances that seem to render any other conclusion 
impossible. 

1. The infallibility of the Visible Head of Christ’s Church 
upon earth depends solely upon the will of Christ Himself, 
who, as God, is omnipotent. 

2. It was Christ’s will that His Church should be united, and 
that unity should be the very test of its truth ; but without an 
infallible living authority to which all can appeal, unity is 
impossible. ‘Therefore, ete. 

3. Christ obliges us to hear His representatives “as Him- 
self.” “Who heareth you, heareth Me.” He makes no 
distinction between His own and His delegated authority. 
Now, it is quite certain that we are not “ hearing God ” if we 
are hearing lies, errors, and false doctrines, no matter from 
whose lips they proceed. Therefore, etc. 

4. Christ threatens the most appalling punishments to such 
as refuse to accept the doctrine taught by those to whom He 
has entrusted His message. He tells us that “it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
judgment” than for them (Matt. x. 15). Now we decline to 
believe that a God of infinite wisdom and justice and mercy 


1 N.B.—One who should refuse to accept an ex cathedra utterance ceases, 
by that very fact, to be a Catholic, Ergo, ete. 
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could command us, under such a sanction, to believe a teacher 
unless at the same time He undertakes to safeguard that 
teacher from all error. 

These are a few of the circumstances which would lead an 
inquirer to suppose, even a priov?, that our Lord would bestow 
the gift of infallibility in teaching on the supreme visible head 
of His Church. Granting this prerogative, the perfect unity 
He promised is secured ; without it, one necessary condition is 
still wanting. 

To give a full and exhaustive proof that St Peter and each 
of his successors in turn receive this prerogative and teach 
the Church of God on earth infallibly, would require, not a few 
pages, but many volumes. The existing treatises on this 
subject would fill a library, so that all we can do at the end of 
a short article is to indicate, in a few words, the general line 
of argument. 

One of the most significative acts on the part of our Lord, 
who did nothing without a purpose, and nothing in vain, was 
His changing the name of the apostle. If we study the 
dealings of God with His people, we shall find that on certain 
special occasions, and with a view of accentuating certain more 
than usually important events, it was His wont to change the 
names of His servants, and to bestow upon them some signal 
appellation indicative of the office or position they were called 
upon to fulfil, For example, when God made a special 
covenant with Abram, He changed his name, declaring that 
he should be no more called Abram, “ but thou shalt be called 
Abraham, because I have made thee a father of many nations ” 
(Gen. xvii. 5). We have another example, in the case of 
Jacob wrestling with the angel. The inspired writer tells us 
that the angel blessed Jacob and said, “Thy name shall be 
no longer Jacob, but Israel; because, as a prince, thou hast 
power with God, and with men, and hast prevailed” (Gen. 
Xxxili. 28, 29). 

Now a similar change of names was made in the case of 
the prince of the apostles. So soon as Jesus saw him, He 
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said: “Thou art Simon the son of Jona; [but] thou shalt be 
called Cephas,’ which is interpreted Peter” (Jn. i. 42). Now 
this was a most exceptional thing to do, and would at once 
arrest attention. Naturally the question on every one’s lips 
would be: Why does Christ, the infinite God, impose on 
Simon the name of Cephas, or Peter, or, in plain English, 
“Rock”? Obviously, if Christ changed his name from Simon 
into Rock (Peter), it must mean that, in some way or another, 
he was destined to occupy the position of a rock. The 
surmise becomes a certainty, so soon as we recall the fact 
that Christ was about to build a Church. The apostle writes: 
“You are God’s building” (1 Cor. iii. 9). Now, for a material 
building a material foundation is needed; but His Church 
was not to be a material but a spiritual one, so it needed 
a spiritual foundation, that is to say, the stable, firm and 
persevering faith of its chief. In the 16th chapter of St 
Matthew Christ asks, “Whom do men say that the Son of 
man is?” After receiving the various answers, He continues: 
« And whom do you say that I am?” Simon at once replies: 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” And Jesus 
answering said: “ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father 
who is in heaven.” Then continuing, He says: “And | 
say to thee, that thou art a rock, and upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, shall be loosed also in heaven.” 

Here we perceive the full force of Simon’s change of name 
into Rock or Peter. It was because the Church was to be 
built upon him. He was to be its support; to hold it 
together; to keep it from falling to pieces; to prevent 


1 Non-Catholics lay stress on the difference in the Greek between 
mérpos and zrérpa, but Christ spoke Aramaic, and in that language the same, 
word, Kepha, is used in both places. A 
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“unhappy divisions,” not by virtue of his own innate strength, 
but by the power of God. “I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not” (Luke xxii. 32). 

In this, Christ proves Himself to be “the wise man,” 
whom He described on a previous occasion as having “ built 
his house upon a rock; and the rain fell, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and they beat upon the house, and it 
fell not, because it was founded on a rock” (Matt. vii. 24, 25). 
The storm has been beating upon the Catholic Church for 
nearly two thousand years, even the Bishop of Carlisle has 
sent his little wavelet against it in his January article, but 
it is as firm as ever, for it is founded on the rock. 

“The rock” is Simon, who henceforth is to be called 
Rock, because on him the Church is to be built. “Thou 
art a rock, and upon this rock [2.e. upon thee] I will build 
my church.”’ It is not the apostles in general who are so 
addressed, but Simon only. Christ does not say, “ upon you,” 
but “upon thee,” not ‘‘ you are” a rock, but “thou art” a 
rock. It is Peter and his successors alone who are related 
to the Church of God, as a foundation is related to a building. 
It is he who keeps all the members together, who secures 
true unity throughout the ages, and who hands down the 
sacred deposit of the faith intact. If this is not the way in 
which Christ intended unity to be maintained, will the Bishop 
of Carlisle kindly tell us what is ? 

But further, Peter is not only the foundation, and the 
principle of union in the Church ; he is also its supreme visible 
Pastor and Ruler. For Christ, who has all power,/ gives to 
Peter the keys. Not to James, not to John, not to any of 
the others, but to Peter only does He say: “To thee do I 
give the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” Now, what is the 

1 Pope Saint Leo the Great (fifth century) paraphrases our Lord’s words 
thus :—Tu es Petrus: id est, “cum ego sim inviolabilis petra, ego lapis angu- 
laris, qui facio utraque unum, ego fundamentum preter quod nemo potest aliud 
ponere: tamen, tu quoque petra es, quid mea virtute solidaris, ut, que mihi 


potestate sunt propria, sint tibi mecum participatione communia. Et super 
hane petram,”’ etc, 
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force of those words? “The keys” is a thoroughly recog- 
nised Oriental expression, used to denote the chief power. 
Who holds “ the keys” of a city has supreme control of the 
city. Hence the custom of handing over the keys to a 
conqueror. We have instances of its use both in the Old and 
in the New Testment. Thus when Eliacim is appointed over 
the palace instead of Sobna, we read: “I will lay the ‘ey of 
the house of David upon his shoulder, and he shall open, and 
none shall shut; and he shall shut, and none shall open” 
(Isa. xxii. 22). Nay more; even God Himself, when speaking 
of His own absolute authority and power, finds no better 
symbol under which to present it than the symbol of the keys. 
In the Book of Revelation (i. 18) we read: “I am the first 
and the last. ... I have the keys of death and of hell.” 
Now, Peter has the keys of the kingdom of heaven. How 
did he come by them? Christ entrusted them to him. “To 
thee [and to no other] will I give the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven.” ‘This is surely clear enough ; but Christ saw how 
these words would be misinterpreted and strained from their 
proper meaning; so to make what is plain, plainer still, He 
drew out their meaning yet more fully, adding, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon earth,” ete. 

When Peter speaks ex cathedra, he speaks with the in- 
fallible authority conferred on him by God. And Peter still 
lives and still speaks, in the person of his successor. What he 
binds on earth, is bound in heaven. If he defines a doctrine— 
let us say, the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin 
—what happens? So soon as he defines it, he binds it upon 
the consciences of all Catholics. They are obliged to accept it. 
But is it true? If the words of Christ are true, then it must 
be true, because “ whatsoever thou, Peter, shalt bind upon 
earth, shall be bound in heaven.” How can a definition be 
“bound in heaven ”—7.e. approved, accepted, ratified, and 
acknowledged in heaven—by God, if it be false or in any 
sense out of harmony with truth ? 

The ready and docile obedience to one recognised infallible 
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teacher must necessarily produce unity. It~+ does produce 
unity; and this unity exists to-day among the 265,000,000 ! 
of Catholics of every nation and tongue under heaven, more 
marked and more marvellous than ever, and is the divine 
sign promised, and actually given by God to all who in 
humility of heart are seeking His Church. 

Time alone prevents us from setting this fact more fully 
before the reader. We must content ourselves by recalling, 
merely by way of illustration, just one event which many no 
doubt still remember. We mean the Vatican Council, held 
only thirty or forty years ago, when at the summons of one 
hoary-headed old man, Pope Pius IX., bishops and arch- 
bishops and cardinals and patriarchs from all parts of the 
world gathered together at the Vatican. 

The London Times of that date (December 16, 1869) 
expresses itself thus:— ‘Over 700 bishops, more or less 
representing all Christendom, were seen gathered round one 
altar and one throne, partaking of the same divine mystery, 
and rendering homage by turns to the same spiritual authority 
and power. As they put on their mitres or took them off, 
and as they came to the steps of the altar or to the foot of 
the common spiritual Father, it was impossible [says this 
great Protestant journal] not to feel the wnity and the power 
of the Church which they represented.” 

The Daily News of 14th December 1869 writes :— No 
other but the Pope could have assembled such a body as met 
to-day in the Council Hall of St Peter's. ... From the 
remotest quarters of the globe—from a land that was just 
heard of when the Council of Trent sat—from a land that was 
then wholly unknown—from Palestine and Syria, cradles of 
Christianity; from Persia, from China, from India, from Africa, 
from the Western Isles, as well as from the countries washed 
by the Mediterranean, men of various languages and of diverse 
origin, men of great learning and of great age, have come 
together to this famous city [of Rome] in obedience, voluntary 


1 The latest statistics, compiled by Streit, give this number. 
Vou. VI.—No. 3. 36 
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and spiritual obedience, to the Pastor who claims to be the 
successor of St Peter and the Vicegerent of God upon earth.” 

Almost every other non-Catholic paper referred to the 
event in similar words. Indeed, the spectacle presented to 
the world by the Catholic Church is unique and without a 
parallel. It exhibits, as no other religious body, the mark 
by which Christ declared His Church should be known and 
recognised and distinguished from all others, and for which 
He prayed, saying: “Father, that they all may be one, as 
Thou art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one 
in us, that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me” 
(John xvii. 21). Doctrinal unity is the touchstone of truth. 
Where there are differences, error has entered; and, alas! 
“the gates of hell” have prevailed. 

The unity conceived by the Bishop of Carlisle is, he tells 
us, “unsearchable” and “unfathomable” and “vague and 
dim,” and therefore about as serviceable a mark of the true 
Church as a London milestone would be if placed at the 
bottom of the sea. 


Really, we feel it would be more logical to deny the 
divinity of Christ altogether, than to represent Him as unable 
to fulfil His promises or to redeem His clearest pledges. The 
Times is more reasonable, when it writes it is “impossible not 
to feel the unity and the power of the Church ” whose centre 
is at Rome. 


JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 


San Sitvestro 1n Capite, Rome. 
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THE [IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


PART II. 
THE PERMANENCE OF PERSONALITY.! 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


“ After death the soul possesses self-consciousness, otherwise it would be 
the subject of spiritual death, which has already been disproved. With this 
self-consciousness necessarily remains personality and the consciousness of 
personal identity.” —Kant, quoted by Hetnze. 


In an article in January, on “The Transitory and the 


Permanent,” permanence was claimed for the essence, the 
intrinsic reality, the sowl of anything; and transitoriness for 
its bodily presentment—that is, for all such things as special 
groupings, arrangements, systems, which are liable to break 
up into their constituent elements, and cease to cohere into 
a united and organised aggregate. The only real destruction 
known to us, in fact, is this disintegration or breaking up 
of an assemblage: things themselves never spring into or out 
of existence. All we can cause or can observe is variety of 
motion—never creation or annihilation. And even the motion 
is transferred from one body to another, and transformed in 
the process ; it is not generated from nothing, nor can it be 
destroyed. Special groupings and appearances are transi- 
tory; it is their intrinsic and constructive essence which is 
permanent. 

But then, what about personality, individuality, our own 


' Second part of the Drew Lecture (1907), continued from January, The 
next article of the series will be by Professor Eucken of Jena. 
563 
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character and self? Are these akin to the temporary group- 
ings which shall be dissolved, or are they among the sub- 
stantial realities that shall endure ? 

Let us see how to define the idea of personality or personal 
and individual character :—A memory, a consciousness, and a 
will, in so far as they form a consistent harmonious whole, 
constitute a personality ; which thus has relations with the 
past, the present, and the future. And we shall argue that 
personality or individuality itself dominates and transcends all 
temporal modes of expression, and so is essentially eternal 
wherever it exists. 

The life of an insect or a tree may in some sort—must, 
one would think, in some sort—persist, but surely not its 
personal character! Why not? Because, presumably, it has 
none. We can hardly imagine that such a thing has any 
individuality or personality: it appears to us to be merely 
one of a group, a mere unit in a world of being, without 
personality of its own. That is what I assume, though I do 
not dogmatise; nor do I consider it certain, for some of the 
higher animals. Anyhow we may at once admit that, for all 
those things which only share in a general life, the temporarily 
separated portion of that general life will return, undifferen- 
tiated and unidentified, to its central store: just as happens in 
the better-understood categories of matter and energy. 

That is simple enough. But suppose that some individual 
character, some personality, does exist. Suppose that not 
only life, but intellect and emotion and consciousness and 
will are all associated with a certain physical organism ; and 
suppose that these things have a real and undeniable existence 
—an existence strengthened and compacted by experience 
and suffering and joy, till it is no longer only a function of 
the material aggregate in which for a time it is embodied, 
but belongs to a universe of spirit closely related to immanent 
and transcendent Deity ; what then? If all that really exists, 
in the highest sense, is immortal, we have only to ask whether 
our personality, our character, our self, is sufficiently indi- 
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vidual, sufficiently characteristic, sufficiently developed,—in 
a word, sufficiently real; for if it is, there can then be no 
doubt of its continuance. It may return, indeed, in some 
sense, to the central store, but not without identity; its 
individual character will be preserved. 


Conservation of Value. 


Professor Ho6ffding of Copenhagen goes further than this. 
In his book on the Philosophy of Religion he teaches that 
what he calls the axiom of “the conservation of value” is the 
fundamental ingredient in all religions—the foundation with- 
out which none of them could stand. In his view, as a 
philosopher, agreeing therein with Browning and other poets, 
no real Value or Good is ever lost. The whole progress and 
course of evolution is to increase and intensify the Valuable— 
that which “avails” or is serviceable for highest purposes,— 
and it does so by bringing out that which was potential or 
latent, so as to make it actual and real. Real it was, no doubt, 
all the time in some sense, as an oak is implicit in an acorn 
or a flower in a bud, but in process of time it unfolds and 
adds to the realised Value of the universe. 

To carry out this idea we might define immortality thus :— 

Immortality is the persistence of the essential and the real : 
it applies to things which the universe has gained — things 
which, once acquired, cannot be let go. It is an example of 
the conservation of Value. ‘The tendency of evolution is to 
increase the actuality of Value, converting it from a potential 
into an available form. 

Value may, however, be something more than merely con- 
stant in quantity, according to Professor Héffding. Experience 
of evolution suggests that it must increase. Certainly it passes 
from latent to more patent forms; and though it sometimes 
swings back, yet, on the whole, progress seems upward. Is it 
not legitimate to conjecture that while Matter and Energy 
neither increase nor decrease, but only change in form; and 
while life too perhaps is constant in quantity, though alternating 
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into and out of incarnation according as material organisms are 
put together or worn out; yet that some of the higher attri- 
butes of existence,—love, shall we say, joy perhaps, what may 
be generalised as Good generally, or as availability or Value, 
—may actually increase: their apparent alternations being 
really the curves of an upward-tending spiral? It is an 
optimistic faith, but it is the faith of the poets and seers. 
Whatever evil days may fall upon an individual or a nation, 
or even sometimes on a whole planet, yet the material is 
subordinate to the spiritual; and if the spiritual persists, it 
cannot be stationary: it must surely rise in the scale of 
existence. For evil is that which retards or frustrates develop-. 
ment, in any part of the universe subject to its sway, and, 
accordingly, its kingdom cannot stand: evil contains an essen- 
tially suicidal element, so that on the whole the realm of the 
good must tend to increase, the realm of the bad to diminish. 

“No existing universe can tend on the whole towards 
contraction and decay ; because that would foster annihilation, 
and so any incipient attempt would not have survived ; conse- 
quently an actually existing and flowing universe must on the 
whole cherish development, expansion, growth: and so tend 
towards infinity rather than towards zero. The problem is 
therefore only a variant of the general problem of existence. 
Given existence, of a non-stagnant kind, and ultimate develop- 
ment must be its law. Good and evil can be defined in terms 
of development and decay respectively. This may be regarded 
as part of a revelation of the nature of God” (The Substance 
of Faith). 

From this point of view the law of evolution is that Good 
shall on the whole increase in the universe with the process 
of the suns: that immortality itself is a special case of a 
more general Law, namely, that in the whole universe nothing 
really finally perishes that is worth keeping, that a thing 
once attained is not thrown away. 

The general mutability and mortality in the world need not 
perturb us. The things we see perishing and dying are not of 
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the same kind as those which we hope will endure. Death and 
decay, as we know them, are interesting physical processes, which 
may be studied and understood ; they have seized the imagina- 
tion of man, and govern his emotions, perhaps unduly, but 
there is nothing in them to suggest ultimate destruction, or the 
final triumph of ill; they are necessary correlatives to concep- 
tion and birth into a material world ; they do not really contra- 
dict an optimistic view of existence. 

So far as we can tell, there need be no real waste, no real 
loss, no annihilation ; but everything sufficiently valuable, be 
it beauty, artistic achievement, knowledge, unselfish affection, 
may be thought of as enduring henceforth and for ever, if not 
with an individual and personal existence, yet as part of the 
eternal Being of God. 


Permanent Element in Man. 


And this carries with it the persistence of personality in all 
creatures who have risen to the attainment of God-like faculties, 
such as self-determination and other attributes which suggest 
kinship with Deity and make their possessor a member of the 
Divine family. For whether or not this incipient theory of 
the conservation of value stand the test of criticism, it is 
undeniable that, as in the quotation from Carlyle at the end of 
my last article, seers do not hesitate to attribute permanence 
and timeless existence to the essential element in man himself. 
They realise that he is one with the universe, that he may 
come to be in tune with the infinite, and that his spasmodic 
efforts towards a state wherein the average will rise to a level 
now attained by only the few, are part of the evolutionary 
travailing of the whole creation. ‘ All omens,” says Myers— 


“ All omens point towards the steady continuance of just such labour as 
has already taught us all we know. Perhaps, indeed, in this complex of 
interpenetrating spirits our own effort is no individual, no transitory, thing. 
That which lies at the root of each of us lies at the root of the Cosmos too. 
Our struggle is the struggle of the Universe itself; and the very Godhead 
finds fulfilment through our upward-striving souls” (Myers, Human Personality, 
ii., p. 277). 
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To return to the problem of individual existence and to a 
more prosaic atmosphere. What we are claiming is no less 
than this—that, whereas it is certain that the present body 
cannot long exist without the soul, it is quite possible and 
indeed necessary for the soul to exist without the present 
body. We base this claim on the soul’s manifest trans- 
cendence, on its genuine reality, and on the general law of the 
persistence of all real existence. 

Recognition of the permanent element in man and of the 
probability of his individual survival,—that is to say, of the per- 
sistence of intelligence and memory after the destruction of 
the brain—if such recognition is to be of the greatest use to 
mankind, should be based on general considerations open 
and familiar to all, and be independent of special study with 
results verified by only a few. But if general arguments are 
insufficient, and if the reader has patience with a more specific 
line of investigation, then I submit that the question can also 
be studied by the aid of observation and experiment, and that 
a conviction of persistence of personality can be strengthened 
by the record and discovery of specific facts. 


Expression of Thought in Terms of Motion. 


The brain is definitely the link between the psychical and 
the physical, which in themselves belong to different orders of 
being. In the psychical region “thought” is the dominant 
reality ; in the physical, “motion.” The bodily organism 
mysteriously enables one to be translated in terms of the other. 
Without some connecting mechanism, such as that afforded by 
brain, nerve, and muscle, the things we call intelligence and 
will, however real, would be incapable of moving the smallest 
particle of matter. Now, since it is solely by moving matter 
that we can operate at all in the material world, or can make 
ourselves known to our fellows,—for in the last resort speech 
and writing and every action reduce themselves to muscular 
movement,—and since death inhibits this power, by breaking 
the link between soul and body, death naturally stops all mani- 
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festation, interrupts all intercourse, and so has been superficially 
thought to be the annihilation of the soul. 

But such a conclusion is quite unwarranted. Existence 
need not make itself conspicuous: things are always difficult 
to discover when they make no impression on the senses: the 
human race is hardly yet aware, for instance, of the Ether of 
space ; and there may be a multitude of other things towards 
which it is in the same predicament. 

Superficially, nothing is easier than to claim that just 
as When the brain is damaged the memory fails, so when 
the brain is destroyed the memory ceases. The reasoning 
is so plausible and obvious, so within reach of the meanest 
capacity, that those who use it against adversaries of any 
but the lowest intelligence might surely assume that it had 
already occurred to them and exhibited its weak point. 
The weak point in the argument is its tacit assump- 
tion that what is non-manifest is non-existent; that 
smoothing out the traces of guilt is equivalent to annihilat- 
ing a crime; and that by destroying the mechanism of inter- 
action between the spiritual and the material aspects of 
existence you must necessarily be destroying one or other 
of those aspects themselves. 

The brain is our present organ of thought. Granted ; 
but it does not follow that brain controls and dominates 
thought, that inspiration is a physiological process, or that 
every thinking creature in the universe must possess a brain. 
Really we know too little about the way the brain thinks, if 
it can properly be said to think at all, to be able to make 
any such assertion as that. We terrestrial animals are all as 
it were one family, and owr hereditary links with the psychical 
universe consist of the physiological mechanism called brain 
and nerve. But these most interesting material structures are 
our servants, not our masters: we have to train them to 
serve our purposes ; and if one side of the brain is injured, the 
other side may be trained to act instead. Destroy certain 
parts of the brain completely, however, and connexion between 
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the psychic and the material regions is for us severed. True; 
but cutting off or damaging communication is not the same as 
destroying or damaging the communicator: nor is smashing 
an organ equivalent to killing the organist. When the Atlantic 
cable broke, in 1858, intimate communication between England 
and America was destroyed ; but that fact did not involve the 
destruction of either America or England. It appears to be 
necessary to emphasise this elementary matter, because the 
contrary contention is supposed to cut straight at the root of 
every kind of general argument for survival hitherto adduced. 

But after all, it may be said, the above contention proves 
nothing either way; granted that breach of communication 
does not mean destruction of terminal stations, it leaves the 
question as to their persistence an open one. Yes, it does; 
it leaves persistence to be sustained by general arguments, 
such as those of Part I., which were directed to establishing 
the priority in essence of the spiritual to the material, of 
idea to bodily presentation; and to be supported by any 
kind of additional and special experience. 


Argument from Telepathy. 


First of all, then, we must ask, are we quite sure that the 
breach of intercourse is as clear and definite and complete as 
had been supposed? -We have no glimmering conception of 
the process by which mental activity operates on the matter of 
the brain; so we cannot be sure that its influence is limited 
entirely to the brain material belonging to its own special 
organism. It may conceivably be able to affect other brains 
too, either directly, or indirectly through an immediate influ- 
ence on the mind associated with them. Intelligent com- 
munication: is normally carried on by means of conventional 
mechanical movements, calculated to set up special aerial or 
etherial tremors ; which have to be apprehended through sense 
organs and brain, and interpreted back again into thought. 
But we are constrained to contemplate the possibility of a more 
direct method, and to ask, is there ever any direct psychical 
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connexion between mind and mind, irrespective of intermediate 
physical processes? It is a definite though difficult question, 
to be answered by experience. And an affirmative answer 
would suggest, among other things, that though individuality 
is dependent upon brain for physical manifestation, it may not 
be dependent on brain for psychical existence. 

Such independence is difficult to prove directly, in a way 
convincing to those who approach the subject without previous 
study, or with prejudices against it; because in the proof, or 
to produce any recordable impression, a bodily organ—such as 
brain or muscle—must be used. We are not, and cannot be, 
completely independent of the body, in this earth life: but 
we can bring forward facts which seem to indicate an activity 
specially and peculiarly psychical, and only slightly physical. 
Of physical modes of communication between mind and mind 
there are many varieties: none of which do we really under- 
stand, beyond a knowledge of their physical details, though 
we are well accustomed to them all; but we know of one 
which appears not to be physical, save at its terminals, and 
which has the appearance of being, in its mode of transmission, 
exclusively psychical. That is to say, it occurs as if one 
mind operated directly either on another brain or on another 
mind across a distance (if distance has any meaning in such a 
case); or as if one mind exerted its influence on another 
through the conscious intervention of a third mind acting as 
messenger ; or as if mental intercourse were effected uncon- 
sciously, through a general nexus of communication—a uni- 
versal world-mind. All these hypotheses have been suggested 
at different times by the phenomenon of telepathy ; and which 
of them is nearest the truth it is difficult to say. There are 
some who think that all are true, and that different means are 
employed at different times. 

What we can assert is this, that the facts of “telepathy,” 
and in a less degree of what is called “clairvoyance,” must be 
regarded as practically established, in the minds of those who 
have studied them. There may be, indeed there is, still much 
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doubt about the explanation to be attached to those facts; 
there is uncertainty as to their real meaning, and as to whether 
the idea half-suggested by the word “telepathy ” is completely 
correct ; but the facts themselves are too numerous and well 
authenticated to be doubted,—even if we except from our 
survey the directly experimental cases designed to test and 
bring to book this strange human faculty. 

Thus telepathy opens a new chapter in science, and is of 
an importance that cannot be exaggerated. Even alone, it tends 
mightily to strengthen the argument for transcendence of mind 
over body, so that we may reasonably expect the one to be 
capable of existing independently and of surviving the other ; 
though by itself, or in a discarnate condition, it is presum- 
ably unable to achieve anything directly on the physical 
plane. But telepathy is not all. Telepathy is indeed only 
the first link in a chain: there are further links, further stages 
on the road to scientific proof. 


Arguments from Preternormal Psychology. 


Have we no facts to go upon, only speculation, concerning 
the actual persistence of individual memory and consciousness, 
—of much that characterises a personality—apart from a bodily 
vehicle? Facts we have; but they are not generally known, 
nor are they universally accepted: they have still, many of them, 
to run the gauntlet of scientific criticism even among the few 
students who take the trouble to study them. Their theory 
has been worked at pertinaciously, but it is still in a rudimen- 
tary stage, and by the mass of scientific men the whole subject 
is at present ignored, because it seems an elusive and disap- 
pointing inquiry, and because there are other fields which are 
easier of cultivation and promise more immediate fertility. 

The chief of the facts to which we can appeal belong to 
one of three marked regions :— 

First, experiences connected with genius, vision, and dream, 

extending up to premonition and clairvoyance,—the 
specially psychological region. 
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Second, the singular modification of bodily faculty some- 
times experienced,—ranging from unusual extension of 
sensory and muscular powers, such as hyperesthesia 
and what is technically known as automatism, up to 
various grades of what has been described as materialisa- 
tion ;—all which great group of asserted and contro- 
verted phenomena may be said to belong to the 
physiological region. 

Third, the at first sight disconcerting facts connected with 
apparent changes, dislocations and disintegrations, of 
personality—what we may call the pathological region. 

Concerning all this mass of information, not only is the 
theory far from distinct, but many of the facts themselves are 
only sparsely known: they belong to a special branch of study, 
which, conducted under many difficulties, cannot be properly 
apprehended at second hand. 

Suffice it therefore to say, that whereas it is quite clear 
that manifestation of memory and consciousness, in a form 
capable of being appreciated by or demonstrated to us, is 
evidently not possible without a material organism or body of 
some kind, yet—in the judgment of many students of the 
subject—a surviving memory or personality, even though dis- 
carnate, need not be utterly and completely prevented from 
still occasionally operating in our sphere. 

For as it was possible for what, in Part I., we defined as 
“soul” to compose and employ an organ suited to itself, out of 
various kinds of nutriment, so also it appears to be possible, 
though not without difficulty and extraordinary trouble, for a dis- 
carnate entity or psychical unit occasionally to utilise a body con- 
structed by some other similar “soul,” and to make an attempt 
at communication and manifestation through that. It has even 
been conjectured that by special exertion of psychical power a 
temporary organ of materialisation can be constructed, presum- 
ably of organic particles, sufficient to enable some interaction 
between spirit and matter, and even to display some personal 
characteristics, through the utilisation of a form partially 
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separate from, though also closely connected with, and as some 
think even borrowed from, the bodily organism of the auxiliary 
person known technically as the “medium” of communica- 
tion, whose presence is certainly necessary. In favour of such 
an occurrence there is much evidence, some of it of a weak 
kind, some of it quite valueless; but again some of it is 
strong, evidenced by weighing, and vouched for by experi- 
enced naturalists and observers such as Dr A. R. Wallace 
and Sir W. Crookes, as well as by the eminent physiologist 
Professor Richet, and by Professors Schiaparelli, Lombroso, 
and other foreign men of science. 

The idea here suggested is admittedly bizarre and at first 
sight absurd; nevertheless something of the kind has the 
appearance of being true, in spite of its having been discredited 
by much professional fraud exercised upon too willing dupes. 
The phenomenon on which it is based is at any rate a puzzling 
one, calling for further investigation: which must ultimately 
pursue it into a region quite apart from and beyond the obvious 
possibilities of fraud; that is to say, must not only establish 
it as a fact, if it be a fact, but must ascertain the laws which 
govern it. 


Argument from A utomatism. 


More frequently, however, a simpler method, akin to tele- 
pathy and to what is commonly known as inspiration or 
“possession,” is employed ; whereby some portion of the brain 
of “the automatist”” appears to be operated upon directly, so 
as to produce intelligible statements, in speech or writing, often 
of considerable length and occasionally in unknown languages ; 
—these messages being, at least in the cases where they are not 
merely subjective and of little interest, apparently irrespective 
of the ordinary consciousness, and only slightly sophisticated 
by the normal mental activity, of the person by whom this 
organ is usually wielded, and to whom it nominally “ belongs.” 

The body, in fact, or some part of the body, though usually 
controlled and directed by the particular psychical agent 
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which has composed and grown accustomed to it, can some- 
times be found capable of responding to a foreign intelligence, 
acting either telepathically through the mind or telergically by 
amore direct process straight on the brain. Sometimes the 
controlling intelligence belongs to a living person, as in cases 
of hypnotism; more usually it is an influence emanating from 
what we must consider some portion of the automatist’s own 
larger or subliminal self. Occasionally a person appears able 
to respond to thoughts or stimuli embedded, as it were, among 
psycho-physical surroundings in a manner at present ill under- 
stood and almost incredible ;—as if strong emotions could be 
unconsciously recorded in matter, so that the deposit shall 
thereafter affect a sufficiently sensitive organism, and cause 
similar emotions to reproduce themselves in its subconscious- 
ness, in a manner analogous to the customary conscious 
interpretation of photographic or phonographic records, and 
indeed of pictures or music and artistic embodiment generally. 
And lastly, there are people who seem able to respond 
to a psychical agency apparently related to the surviving 
portion of intelligences now discarnate, in such a way as 
to suggest that the said intelligences are picking up the 
thread of their old thoughts, and entering into something like 
their old surroundings and their old feelings—though often 
only in a more or less dreamy and semi-entranced condition— 
for the purpose of conveying hallucinatory or other impressions 
to those who are still in the completely embodied state. 

It would be a great mistake to assume, without proof, 
that any given automatic message really emanates from the 
person to whom it is attributed; and such a generalisation 
applied to all so-called messages would be grotesquely untrue. 
But then neither should we be safe in maintaining that none 
of them have an authentic character, and that they are never 
in any degree what they purport to be. The elimination 
of the normal personality of the automatist, and the proof of 
the supposed communicator’s identity, are singularly difficult ; 


§ but in a few cases the evidence for identity is remarkably strong. 
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The substance of the message and the kind of memory dis- 
played in these cases belong not at all to the brain of the auto- 
matist, but clearly to the intelligence of the asserted control: 
of whose identity and special knowledge they are sometimes 
strongly characteristic. As to the elimination of normal 
personality, however, it must be admitted that, in all cases, 
the manner and accidents or accessories of the message are 
liable to be modified by the material instrument or organ 
through which the thought or idea is for our information 
reproduced. The reproduction of a thought in our world 
appears to demand distinct effort on the part of a transcen- 
dental thinker, and it seems to be almost a matter of indiffer- 
ence, or so to speak of accident not determined by the thinker, 
whether it make its appearance here in the form of speech 
or of writing, or whether it take the form of a work of 
art, or of unusual spiritual illumination. ‘This is surely true 
of orthodox inspiration, as well as of what we are now 
conjecturing may perhaps be an attempt at some additional 
method of arousing ideas in us. Moreover, in both cases, 
lucidity is only to be expected, and is only obtained, in 
flashes. The best of us only get flashes of genius now and 
then, and the experience is seldom unduly prolonged. Why 
should we expect it to be otherwise ? 

There is another aspect of the matter that may be 
mentioned too. For most of the difficulty of inter-communi- 
cation we ourselves must be held responsible. Our normal 
immersion in mundane affairs may be very sensible and _prac- 
tical, and is probably essential to earthly progress until our 
civilisation is rather more consolidated and developed, but it 
can hardly facilitate communion with another order of ex- 
istence. Nor is it likely that we should be able to appreciate 
the intimate concerns of that other order, even if it were feasible 
to convey a detailed account of them. 

It is true that messages are often vague and disappointing 
even when apparently genuine; untrue that they are in- 
variably futile and useless and inappropriate,—such an asser- 
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tion could only be made by people imperfectly acquainted with 
the facts. In certain cases it is quite clear that a bodily 
organism has been controlled by something other than its 
usual and normal intelligence, and in a few cases the identity 
of the control has been almost crucially established: though 
that is a matter to be dealt with more technically elsewhere. 


Subliminal Faculty. 


The extension of faculty exhibited during some trance 
states has suggested that a similar enlargement of memory and 
consciousness may follow or accompany our departure from 
this life, and is partly responsible for the notion of the 
existence of a subliminal or normally unconscious portion of 
our total personality. On this subject I can conveniently refer 
to the summary contained in Myers’s chapters on “ Disintegra- 
tions of Personality ” and on “ Genius,” in vol. i. of his Human 
Personality. This doctrine—the theory of a larger and per- 
manent personality of which the conscious self is only a 
fraction in process of individualisation, the fraction being greater 
or less according to the magnitude of the individual,— 
this doctrine, as a working hypothesis, illuminates many 
obscure facts, and serves as a thread through an otherwise 
bewildering labyrinth. It removes a number of element- 
ary stumbling-blocks which otherwise obstruct an attempt to 
realise vividly the incipient stages of personal existence; it 
accounts for the extraordinary rapidity with which the 
development of an individual proceeds; and it eases the 
theory of ordinary birth and death. It achieves all this as 
well as the office for which it was originally designed, viz. 
the elucidation of unusual experiences, such as those associated 
with dreams, premonitions, and prodigies of genius. Many 
great and universally recognised thinkers, Plato, Virgil, Kant, 
I think,’ and Wordsworth, all had room for an idea more or 


' In justification of the inclusion of this name, the following may suffice as 
an example :—“ For if we should see things and ourselves as they are, we would 
see ourselves in a world of spiritual natures with which our entire real relation 
neither began at birth norended with the body’s death "—K ant, quoted by Hetzer. 
Vo. VI.—No. 3. 37 
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less of this kind; which indeed, in some form, is almost 
necessitated by a consideration of our habitually unconscious 
performance of organic function. Whatever it is that controls 
our physiological mechanism, it is certainly not our own con- 
sciousness ; nor is it any part of our recognised and obvious 
personality. 


“We feel that we are greater than we know.” 


Our present state may be likened to that of the hulls of 
ships submerged in a dim ocean among many strange beasts, 
propelled in a blind manner through space; proud perhaps of 
accumulating many barnacles as decoration ; only recognising 
our destination by bumping against the dock wall. With no 
cognisance of the deck and the cabins, the spars and the sails ; 
no thought of the sextant and the compass and the captain ; 
no perception of the lookout on the mast, of the distant 
horizon ; no vision of objects far ahead, dangers to be avoided, 
destinations to be reached, other ships to be spoken with by 
other means than bodily contact ;—a region of sunshine and 
cloud, of space, of perception, and of intelligence, utterly inac- 
cessible to the parts below the water-line. 

To suppose that we know and understand the universe, 
to suppose that we have grasped its main outlines, that we 
realise pretty completely not only what is in it, but the still 
more stupendous problem of what is not and cannot be in it 
—as do some of our gnostic (self-styled “ agnostic ”) friends— 
is a presumptuous exercise of limited intelligence, only possible 
to a certain very practical and useful order of brain, which 
has good solid work of a commonplace kind to do in the world, 
and has been restricted in its outlook, let us say by Providence, 
in order that it may do that one thing and do it well. 

And just as we fail to grasp the universe, so do we fail 
as yet to know ourselves: the part of which we have become 
aware, the part which manifestly governs our planetary life, is 
probably far from being the whole.'| The assumption that the 


1 Such an admission is quite consistent with recognition of the momentous 
character of this present stage of existence, not only while it lasts, but as 
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true self is complex, and that a larger range of memory may 
ultimately be attainea, is justified by the researches of alienists, 
and mental physicians generally, into those curious pathological 
cases of “strata of memory” or dislocations of personality, on 
which many medical books and papers are available for the 
student. In cases of multiple personality, the patients, when 
in the ordinary or normally conscious state, are usually ignorant 
of what has happened in the intervening periods when they were 
not in that state, and are not aware of what they have done when 
in one of the deeper states; but as soon as the personality has 
entered an ultra-normal condition, it is often found to be aware, 
not only of its previous actions when in that condition, but also 
of what was felt and known while at the ordinary grade of 
intelligence. : 

The analogy pointed to is that whereas we living men and 
women, while associated with this mortal organism, are 
ignorant of whatever experience our larger selves may have 
gone through in the past—yet when we wake out of this pre- 
sent materialised condition, and enter the region of larger con- 
sciousness, we may gradually realise in what a curious though 
legitimate condition of ignorance we now are ; and may become 
aware of our fuller possession, with all that has happened here 
and now fully remembered and incorporated as an additional 
experience into the wide range of knowledge which that larger 
entity must have accumulated since its intelligence and memory 
began. The transition called death may thus be an awaking 
rather than a sleeping; it may be that we, still involved 
in mortal coil, are in the more dream-like and unreal 
condition :— 


influencing, and contributing in every sense to, the future; the doctrine of 
the subliminal self throws no sort of contempt or discouragement on the things 
which really ought to interest us here and now. There is “ danger of losing 
sight of the ideal in our immediate life, and thinking that it is to be found 
only in the past or in the future,” says Professor Caird ; whereas our little 
struggle is part of the great conflict of good and evil in the universe, and we 
should be encouraged were we to “realise that our life is not an aimless or 
meaningless vicissitude of events, but an essential step in the great process.” 
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‘“‘ Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 
"Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife.” 
(Shelley’s Adonais.) 


The ideas thus briefly indicated have been suggested by a 
mass of unfamiliar experience, upon which it is legitimate to 
speculate, though quite illegitimate to dogmatise ; but in case 
they seem too fanciful to serve as any part of a basis for human 
immortality, it may be well to show how clearly the possi- 
bility of a larger and fuller existence than the present is 
indicated by facts with which we are all familiar. 


Argument from Genius. 


It must be apparent how few of our faculties can really 
be accounted for by the need of sustenance and by the 
struggle for existence; and how those necessary faculties 
and powers naturally assume an overweening importance here 
and now, from the fact that they are so specially fitted to our 
present surroundings. So that the less immediately practical 


mental and spiritual characteristics can be spoken of by 
anthropologists as if they were of the nature of sports and 
by-products, not in the direct line of evolutional advance. 


But, says Myers :— 


“The faculties which befit the material environment have absolutely no 
primacy, unless it be of the merely chronological kind, over those faculties 
which science has often called by-products, beeause they have no manifest 
tendency to aid their possessor in the struggle for existence in a material 
world. The higher gifts of genius—poetry, the plastic arts, music, philosophy, 
pure mathematics—all of these are precisely as much in the central stream of 
evolution—are perceptions of new truth and powers of new action just as 
decisively predestined for the race of man—as the aboriginal Australian’s 
faculty for throwing a boomerang or for swarming up a tree for grubs. There 
is, then, about those loftier interests nothing exotic, nothing accidental ; they 
are an intrinsic part of that ever-evolving response to our surroundings which 
forms not only the planetary but the cosmic history of all our race.” 


We can regard these higher faculties, these inspirations 
of genius and the like, not only as contributing to our best 
moments now, but as forecasts or indications of something still 
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more specially appropriate to our surroundings in the future 
—anticipations of worlds not realised—rudiments of what will 
develop more fully hereafter; so that their apparent incongru- 
ousness and occasional inconvenience, under present mundane 
conditions, are quite natural. Ultimately they may be found 
to be nearer to the heart of things than the attributes which 
are successful in the stage to which this world has at present 
attained ; though they can only exhibit their full meaning and 
attain their full development in a higher condition of exist- 
ence,—whether that be found by the race on this planet or 
by the individual in a life to come. 

‘An often-quoted analogy has here a closer application than is commonly 
apprehended. The grub comes from the egg laid by a winged insect, anda winged 
insect it must itself become ; but meantime it must for the sake of its own nurture 
and preservation acquire certain larval characters—characters sometimes so com- 
plex that the observer may be excused for mistaking that larva for a perfect insect 
destined for no further change save death. Such larval characters, acquired to 
meet the risks of a temporary environment, I seem to see in man’s earthly 
strength and glory. In these I see the human analogues of the poisonous 


tufts which choke the captor—the attitudes of mimicry which suggest an 
absent sting—the ‘death’s head’ coloration which disconcerts a stronger foe.” 


For the triumphs of natural selection, then, we must look 
not to the spiritual faculties and endowments of the race, but 
to the business-like masterfulness which makes one man a 
conqueror and another a millionaire. ‘These we can regard as 
larval characters, of special service in the present stage of 
existence, but destined to be discarded, or modified almost out 
of recognition, in proportion as a higher state is attained. 
This I take to be the deep meaning of the Gospel sentence 
beginning “ How hardly !” 

But to continue Myers’ biological parable :— 

“ Meantime the adaptation to aerial life is going on ; something of the imago 
or perfect insect is preformed within the grub; and in some species, even 
before they sink into their transitional slumber, the rudiments of wings still 
helpless protrude awkwardly beneath the larval skin, Those who call Shelley, 
for instance, ‘a beautiful but ineffectual angel beating his wings in the void,’ 
may adopt, if they choose, this homelier but exacter parallel, Shelley’s special 


gifts were no more by-products of Shelley’s digestive system than the wings are 
by-products of the grub” (Myers, i., p. 97). 
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The meaning, you see, is that they are in the direct line 
of evolution, when the whole of existence is taken into account; 
and that similarly in the evolution of genius we are watching 
the emergence of unguessed potentialities from the primal 
germ,—the first revealings 

“ Of faculties, displayed in vain, but born 


To prosper in some better sphere.” 
(Browning’s Paracelsus.) 


Moreover, what is true for the individual must be true 
also in some measure for the race. Embryology teaches us 
that each organism rapidly recapitulates or epitomises, amid how 
different conditions, its ancestral past history. It is legitimate 
to extend the same idea to the future, and to regard the 
progress of the individual and the progress of the race as in 
some degree concurrent; since their potentialities are similar, 
though their surroundings will be different. This argument, 
so far as I know, is novel, but not undeserving of attention. 


Argument from Mental Pathology. 


And as to the disintegrations of personality,—the painful 
defects of will, the lapses of memory, the losses of sensation— 
such as are manifested by the hysteric patients of the Salpétriere 
and other hospitals,—the lesson to be learnt from those patho- 
logical cases is not one of despair at the weaknesses and ghastly 
imperfections possible to humanity; rather, on this view, it is 
one of hope and inspiration. For they point to the possibility 
that our present condition may be as much below an attainable 
standard as the condition of these poor patients is below what 
by a natural convention we have agreed to regard as the 
“normal” state. We might indeed feel bound to regard it 
not only as normal but as ultimate, were it not that some 
specimens of our race have already transcended it, have shown 
that genius, almost superhuman, is possible to man, and have 
thereby foreshadowed the existence of a larger personality for 
us all. Nay, they have done more,—for in thus realising in 
the flesh some of the less accessible of human attributes, they 
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have become the first-fruits of a brotherhood higher than the 
human; we may hail them as the forerunners of a nobler 
race. Such a race, I venture to predict, will yet come into 
existence, not only in the vista of what may seem to some of 
us an unattractive and unsubstantial future, but here in the 
sunshine on this planet Earth. 


“ Prognostics told 
Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before.” 


For as the hysteric stands in comparison with us ordinary 
men, so perhaps do we ordinary men stand in comparison with 
a not impossible ideal of faculty and of self-control. “ Might 
not,” says Myers, 


“ Might not all the historic tale be told, mutato nomine, of the whole race of 
mortal men? What assurance have we that from some point of higher vision 
we men are not as these shrunken and shadowed souls? Suppose that we had 
all been a community of hysterics, all of us together subject to these shifting 
losses of sensation, these inexplicable gaps of memory, these sudden defects 
and paralyses of movement and of will. Assuredly we should soon have 
argued that our actual powers were all with which the human organism was or 
could be endowed. . . . Nay, if we had been a populace of hysterics we should 
have acquiesced in our hysteria. We should have pushed aside as a fantastic 
enthusiast the fellow-sufferer who strove to tell us that this was not all that we 
were meant to be, As we now stand,—each one of us totus, teres, atque rotundus 
in his own esteem,—we see at least how cowardly would have been that con- 
tentment, how vast the ignored possibilities, the forgotten hope. Yet who 
assures us that even here and now we have developed into the full height and 
scope of our being? A moment comes when the most beclouded of these 
hysterics has a glimpse of the truth. A moment comes when, after a 
profound slumber, she wakes into an instant clair—a flash of full perception, 
which shows her as solid, vivid realities all that she has in her bewilderment 
been apprehending phantasmally as a dream. . . . Is there for us also any 
possibility of a like resurrection into reality and day? Is there for us any 
sleep so deep that waking from it after the likeness of perfect man we shall 
be satisfied ; and shall see face to face; and shall know even as also we are 
known?” 


Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is un- 
doubtedly true now—and that it is true is largely owing to 
him and his co-workers—that “these disturbances of per- 
sonality are no Jonger for us—as they were even for the last 
generation—mere empty marvels, which the old-fashioned 
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sceptic would often plume himself on refusing to believe. 
On the contrary, they are beginning to be recognised as 
psycho-pathological problems of the utmost interest ;—no 
one of them exactly like another, and no one of them without 
some possible apergu into the intimate structure of man.” 


Religious Objections. 


Whatever objections to the above argument may be 
adduced from the side of science—and there are sure to be 
many, for free criticism is its natural atmosphere,—there is one 
from the side of religion—more often felt than expressed per- 
haps—which I must in conclusion briefly notice :— 

Objection is sometimes taken against any attempt being 
made gradually to arrive at what in process of time may 
come to be regarded as a scientific proof of such a thing as 
immortality ; on the ground that it is an encroachment on the 
region of faith, a presumptuous interference with what ought 
to be treated as the territory of religion alone. 

To meet these objectors on their own ground, they might 
be reminded of such texts as 2 Pet. i. 5, Prov. xxv. 2, as 
well as of the still more authoritative encouragement to 
investigation contained in Luke xi. 9 and in 1 John i. 5; 
the latter, or indeed both, being an expression of the basal 
postulate of the man of science, namely, the ultimate in- 
telligibility of the Universe. 

But, after all, an objection of this kind can only be felt, 
first by those who think that knowledge is the enemy of 
belief, instead of its strengthener and supporter, and second 
by those who unconsciously fear that the domain of religion 
is finite, and who therefore resent encroachments as diminish- 
ing its already too restricted area. It cannot be felt by 
people who realise that the dominion of religion is un- 
limited, and that there is infinite scope for faith, however 
far knowledge—real and accurate scientific knowledge — 
extends its boundaries. The enlargement of those boundaries 
is all gain; for thus the one area is increased while the other 
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is not diminished. Infinity cannot be diminished by subtrac- 
tion. No such objection to the spread of knowledge was felt 
by that inspired writer who hoped for the time when “the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

Whatever science can establish, that it has a right to 
establish: more than a right, it has a duty. Whatever science 
can examine into, that it has a right to examine into. If 
there be things which we are not intended to know, be assured 
that we shall never know them: we shall not know enough 
about them even to ask a question or start an inquiry. The 
intention of the universe is not going to be frustrated by the 
insignificant efforts of its own creatures. If we refrain from 
examination and inquiry, for no better reason than the fanciful 
notion that perhaps we may be trespassing on forbidden ground, 
such hesitation argues a pitiful lack of faith in the good- 
will and friendliness and power of the forces that make for 
righteousness. 

Let us study all the facts that are open to us, with a trusting 
and an open mind; with care and candour testing all our 
provisional hypotheses, and with slow and cautious verifica- 
tion making good our steps as we proceed. Thus may we 
hope to reach out further and ever further into the unknown: 
sure that as we grope in the darkness we shall encounter no 
clammy horror, but shall receive an assistance and sympathy 
which it is legitimate to symbolise as a clasp from the hand of 
Christ himself. 


OLIVER LODGE. 








AN AGNOSTIC’S CONSOLATION. 


Mrs H. F. PETERSEN. 


CHRISTIANITY promises compensation for suffering and 
redress for wrongs in a future world; and, for such as are 
happy enough to believe in these promises, no better con- 
solation, nor none in any way equal to it, can be offered. 
This essay is not addressed to these cheerful souls. Rather it 
appeals to those who, having no positive faith in personal 
immortality, and believing that such a faith too often results 
in a patient, even cowardly, acquiescence in this world’s 
injustices, are passionately seeking for consolation from such 
other sources as may exist. 

The forms of consolation offered to us by the Pyrrhonean 
writers of the day resolve themselves into what may be 
gathered from the rival philosophies of two current theories, 
“compensation” and “evolution.” In the following pages it 
is proposed to criticise these consolations and to endeavour to 
point out some more fruitful -source of inspiration. 


Experience teaches us that the belief in compensation is 
found at every age, in every class) We must turn to 
literature, the expression of prevailing thought, to furnish 
examples. Literature of all times and countries shows traces 
of the consolatory hope that pain is balanced by joy, that good 
shines brighter by the shadow of evil, that sorrow endureth for 
a season, but joy cometh in the morning. In no literature is 
it more frequently and exquisitely expressed than in our own. 

586 
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“ Still where rosy pleasure leads, 

See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that misery treads 

Approaching comfort view,” 


gently murmurs Gray. These beautiful stanzas are ap- 
propriate to console the short-lived sorrows of youth, the 
artificial cares or transient distress of after life; but they ignore 
the fact that, behind the steps which misery treads too terribly 
often, no comfort approaches. From age to age the wretched 
prostitute has died lonely and neglected in her garret, the 
leper has lingered in his loathsomeness, the prisoner agonised 
in his cell, and the wretch who long has tossed on his 
bed of pain has expired without mercy and without relief. 
The utmost truth contained in the verses amounts to the 
admission that there is no rose without a thorn; not, alas, that 
there is no thorn without a rose. 

To suppose that Providence provides compensatory joys, 
say, to the victim of a miscarriage of justice or to the ill-used 
wife of a brutal, drunken labourer, or to a child worked to 
death in a Californian cotton mill, is a cruelly deceptive faith. 
That such as these may possibly have enjoyed an hour or two 
of brightness in their lives does not alter the fact that, com- 
pared with the lives of other human beings, their lives are a 
long-drawn-out tragedy. | 

The same transparently sincere note of optimism, character- 
istic of those who have never been submerged in life’s sordid 
realities, rings vigorously through much of Browning's work. 

“Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized?” 


he benignly smiles, forgetful that the analogy is of small 
comfort to the unfortunate beings who are conscious that the 
discord falls to their lot, the concord all to others. Elsewhere 
he complacently accounts for adversity and wrong :— 
ss... When a soul has seen 

By the means of Evil that Good is best, 

And, through earth and its noise what is Heaven's serene, 

When our faith in the same has stood the test— 


Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, 
The uses of labour are surely done !”’ 
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The notion that “evil” is the head of the spiritual board 
of education can be suggested by nothing but the deplorable 
wastefulness and inefficiency with which, hitherto at any rate, 
it has fulfilled its functions. 

As a last example we can take no better than Sterne’s oft- 
quoted and familiar words: “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb”; nor can there be a more melancholy and 
obtrusive fact than that God does not do so. When was the 
time in the world’s history that an east wind spared a mother’s 
darling and fate a child ? 

One of the most popular expositions of the compensation 
philosophy is Emerson’s essay. Emerson prefaces his essay by 
urging that it is not true that in this life the wicked are often 
successful and the good unsuccessful. He maintains that the 
law of “compensation remedies now, in this world, apparent 
injustice. Justice is not postponed,” he writes. “... The 
world looks like a multiplication table, or a mathematical 
equation, which, turn it how you will, balances itself. 
Take what figure you will, its exact value, not more nor 
less, still returns to you. Every secret is told, every virtue 
rewarded, every wrong redressed in silence and certainty.” 

When one thinks of all the hopeless tragedies and un- 
merited suffering that have been since the world began, what 
a pitiless view of life Compensationists seem to take! Have 
there been no scapegoats who have gone down to their graves 
bearing the punishment of another’s sin? Did no wretches 
suffer under Nero and Caligula whose wrongs were not re- 
dressed? Were no secrets buried for ever in the gloomy vaults 
of the Bastille? Did a visionary write the Newgate Calendar ! 
Is the Stock Exchange a myth, and do phantoms engineer 
trusts and corner wheat? ‘To dwell in thought for a moment 
on the awful scroll of unredressed wrongs and unpunished 
crimes—ah! just God! no words can express the horror. 

And yet there are those to be found, and many of them, 
who will tell us that a tribute of remorse, the few feeble pangs 
of conscience that afflict the wicked, have adjusted the moral 
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balance and made all things right and admirable. “ Always 
pay, continues Emerson, “for first or last you must pay your 
entire debt.” 

Paid a debt must always be, but nature is indifferent as to 
who pays it. The poverty of his family pays for the pleasures 
of the prodigal. The shame of the innocent wipes out the 
crime of the guilty. The ruin of the honest follows the 
speculation of the dishonest. ‘The sins of the father are visited 
on the children unto the third and fourth generation. That 
good conduct and success, wickedness and misery, have some 
correlation, is doubtless true, but calamity and misfortune draw 
no distinction between the sheep and the goats. 

Compensationists freely admit that material prosperity is 
not equally distributed—but they strenuously maintain that 
spiritual conditions of the soul equalise the lot of man. 

This gross but prevalent fallacy is as immoral in its conse- 
quences as any fallacy can be. The fallacy—and it is one 
shared by many who are not Compensationists—lies in the 
assumption that the happiness of each individual consists of 
the same things: yet we all know that, while the happiness of 
the maiden lady may be traced to “good works,” that of the 
undergraduate will probably be found on the cricket field; 
and while the saint seeks it in contemplation, for the dipso- 
maniac it resides solely in the bottle. 

The notion that as long as a man is morally true and pure 
he is happy, no matter what trials and afflictions he suffers, 
is true only of a rare and not very high type of character. 
The man who can turn away from all the sin and sorrow and 
suffering around him, and look up with the pious exclamation, 
“God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world,” is no 
follower of Christ—Christ died with despair on His lips. 

“Thus do all things preach the indifference of circum- 
stance. . . . The manis all . . . I learn to be content. .. . 
The radical tragedy of nature seems to be the distinction of 
more and less. . . . But see the facts nearly, and these 
mountainous inequalities vanish. The heart and soul of all 
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men being one, this bitterness of his and mine ceases. His 
is mine—I am my brother and my brother is me,” Emerson 
writes, and on the next page continues: “I learn the 
wisdom of St Bernard: ‘ Nothing can work me damage except 
myself: the harm that I sustain I carry about with me, and 
never am a real sufferer but by my own fault.’” Both Emerson 
and St Bernard are here speaking the language of the mystic, 
which is often but a patois of the language of the insane. 
The only possible standard of sanity we can have is the 
correspondence of subjective ideas with objective phenomena. 
It is a standard to which none of us quite attain, but at any 
rate the majority of us approach it considerably nearer than 
does the mystic, who, on his own showing, takes no account 
of objective phenomena at all. Let any sane man move 
amongst the widows and orphans of a party of buried miners, 
and tell them: “ All things preach the indifference of circum- 
stance.” Let him watch by the death-bed of a man who is 
leaving his penniless wife and children to the care of Pro- 
vidence, and ask him to repeat to the agonised sufferer: 
“The man is all . . . I learn to be content!” Let him visit 
a lock-hospital and inquire of society’s martyrs if they agree 
with St Bernard: “ Nothing can work me damage except 
myself!” Let him spend a few hours in a law-court, where 
some wretched clerk, who has embezzled £50, is awaiting his 
sentence, and seek to comfort him with the words: “The 
heart and soul of all men being one, this bitterness of his 
and mine ceases.” 

Religious emotion, the essence of all things good, can 
lead terribly astray, for it is a spur and not a guide. Without 
knowledge and common sense, there is no more pernicious 
quality. Fixing the mind on the idea of a good and loving 
God produces a form of self-hypnotism; the heavens open, 
the world and life and time vanish away. It is a state 
familiar to everyone endowed with a religious nature. To 
those who are blest enough to retain through life sufficient 
faith in God to be capable of producing this state in their 
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minds, it is an unfailing source of a strength which nothing 
can overcome, whatever may be the physical nature of its 
origin. In this veritable peace of God the soul rests and 
rises refreshed to face life’s dreary way. But sweet forget- 
fulness of pain becomes so pleasant a habit of mind, that 
weak natures indulge in it until an almost permanent un- 
consciousness of reality leads them to slight or deny the 
existence of evil: religion then degenerates from a sacred 
fighting force to contemptible emotional self-indulgence, and 
that which the mystic imagines to be a “union with God” 
is at best a delusion, and at times nothing but the dreaming 
bliss of an opium-eater. The subjective feelings of the 
mystic are no guide to those of the commonplace man who 
believes in and lives with sorrow and pain because he loves 
his wife and children, his country, and his fellow-men. The 
“indifference of circumstance” may be true to the former, 
who breathes in an atmosphere of selfish isolation and cares 
for the welfare of no soul but his own, but it can never be 
true to anyone who loves aught beyond himself; and it is an 
insult to real grief when some Simon Stylites, quite comfort- 
able on his pillar, looks down on poor suffering mortals and 
invites them to step up, assuring them that in solitude and 
inaction their sorrows will vanish away, an assurance which, 
so far as it goes, is doubtless true. 

Like most Compensationists, Emerson curiously inter- 
twines with the idea of “individual” compensation the 
contradictory, but more plausible idea, that nature, ignoring 
individuals, redresses in large masses, during long periods, 
the balance of right and wrong. 

Of all the contentions of Compensationists this last is the 
most difficult to account for. Let us grant for a moment 
that nature is a mathematical equation. Unless the balance 
of good and evil is so adjusted that every individual gets 
his equal share of them both, it is not possible to preach 
the doctrine of individual compensation; and what import 
can compensation, in the colossal terms of worlds and 2ons., 
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have for mortals if there is no compensation for these same 
mortals personally ? None whatever. Could any man make 
amends to his neighbour for having done him an injury by 
being unduly kind and generous to another neighbour? Then 
‘* who can justify the ways of God to man ?” 

It is each individual who thinks and grieves and rejoices, 
it is each individual whose secret tragedy is the knowledge 
of his isolation, the knowledge that no thought or feeling 
of his can be fully known to any other human being: hence 
a law of compensation which keeps good and evil roughly 
balanced in society as a whole, but not between man and 
man, is, as regards men, no compensation at all, for they do 
not think and feel together as one body, one being, but each 
most forlornly and sadly alone 

It would hardly be necessary to emphasise such an obvious 
fact were it not that many persons think, and speak, and write 
as though it will lessen a widow’s grief at the loss of her only 
child to tell her that her neighbour has more children than she 
knows what to do with, and that so nature’s balance is struck. 
What cruel blindness to imagine that we can assuage sorrow 
with demonstrations of nature’s implacable arithmetic, and heal 
broken hearts with a doctrine of averages ! 

Let us now deal with the metaphysical subtlety which 
forms the philosophy on which the theory of compensation is 
based. There cannot be light without darkness, height with- 
out depth, heat without cold, male without female, and hence, 
by analogy, good without evil, runs the argument. Whether 
or no good can exist without evil is a metaphysical problem 
beyond the reach of the human intellect and impossible to 
solve. Whichever view of the matter we are inclined to take is 
a hypothesis and nothing more. 

Long before the days of Heraclitus and ever since no 
unfortunate human being, afflicted with the malady of thought, 
has long escaped being confronted with the possible truth of 
Emerson’s hypothesis: woe be to him who is in the clutches 
of its terrible despair. There is no greater depth of melan- 
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choly into which he can fall. From the blackness of that 
bottomless pit he gazes through a ghastly, cold, grey vista 
of unending ages and sees nothing but remorseless, purpose- 
less, restless change. The mystery surrounding the wheel 
of Destiny lifts and dissolves. With a horrible clearness of 
vision he realises that before that indifferent mathematical 
equation, slowly grinding struggling good into struggling 
evil, and crushing evil only to turn it again to unstable 
good, he has no virtue, and cannot sin: duty, honour, courage 
(whose very essence lies in the belief in the power, supremacy, 
and ultimate purpose of good) all lose their meaning, and 
become no more than names for a beneficial form of stupidity 
enabling men to survive. 

Emerson himself acknowledges that the doctrine of the 
conservation of evil is the very apotheosis of despair, and he 
seeks to avert the consequences of this tacit admission by 
saying: ‘“ The thoughtless say, on hearing these representations, 
‘What boots it to do well? There is one event to good and 
evil; if I gain any good I must pay for it; if I lose any good, 
I must gain some other ; all actions are indifferent.’ There is 
a deeper fact in the soul than compensation, to wit, its own 
nature. ‘The soul is not a compensation but a life. The soul 
is.” The apostle of “compensation” here admits that “com- 
pensation” does not “compensate.” ‘ Being” he considers is 
the fundamental compensation of life. 

Mere “being” does not compensate for the world’s evils 
and wrongs ; does not compensate for a life,blighted by shame, 
which death alone can wipe out; for failure, which death 
alone can end; for betrayal, which death alone forgets; or for 
any of the irrevocable and irredeemable cruelties of fate, which 
cry aloud for death’s oblivion. The suggestion that it does 
shows a fatuous disregard of the fact that over 25,000 suicides 
occur annually in England alone, 239 annually, per million, 
in Switzerland, 180 per million in France, thousands and 
thousands every year all over the world; that in India even 


little girls—tiny, wretched little virgin widows—kill themselves 
Vor. VI.—No. 3. 38 
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to escape an unbearable life, and, worst of all, that instances 
occur every year, in every quarter of the globe, of parents— 
not unkind parents, but passionately loving fathers and 
mothers—killing their own children, to save them from the 
misery of a future they foresee. The suggestion, by its 
inadequacy, its want of sincerity, is mockery itself. 

To doubt the law of compensation means, at first, intoler- 
able pain, inexpressible fear, but we are ready enough to hurry 
past all that is dreadful and dark in life without being supplied 
with a moral philosophy to justify our shame. “ Je mourrai 
seul,” wrote Pascal. ‘‘ Le dernier acte est sanglant quelque 
belle que soit la comédie en tout le reste.” Surely in mature 
years we are able to face the burden of life, as we all face our 
inevitable sentence of death. 

The whole spirit of the Compensationist’s philosophy is 
the belief that piety best expresses itself in that immoral 
motto, “ Whatever is, is right.” If the meaning of the words 
“right” and “wrong” does not vary with the subjects they 
qualify, can it be true that, while a beggar child who steals its 
brother’s bit of bread is doing wrong, the Lord of suffering 
and injustice is doing right? Such a tenet leads directly 
from acknowledging evil, to tolerating it, from excusing evil, 
to justifying evil. It glorifies acquiescence with the name of 
resignation, and defeat with acclamations of victory. Any- 
thing is better than to say that evil is right, and ordained of 
God. Let us pray to God if we will or deny God if we will, 

but one thing is certain, that if there be a God at all who is 

loving and just, even to the extent that a good man or good 
woman is loving and just, that God cannot fail to place the 
rebellious atheist, who loves his fellow-men, high above the 
cowardly flatterer, the pious devotee, who accepts life’s evil 
and injustice and cries: “It is God’s will.” The world can 
only be saved by an undying, unquenchable, uncompromising 
hatred of evil, and an unshaken will to stamp it out. It is 
precisely this truth, the heart of all religion and all morality, 
that their theory hides from us or denies. 
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Only if we rid our minds of the notion of * compensation ™ 
can the full horror of injustice dawn on our understandings. 
Instead of ceaselessly urging us to look on misery, and to pity 
it, Compensationists tell us that in reality those whom we 
think miserable, enjoy consolations unknown to us. Our 
brethren have need of pity, and this thought makes us pitiless ; 
they have need of sympathy, and it makes us cold; they have 
need of love, and it makes us indifferent. 

To sum up, we find first that, except for the fact that 
there is a limit to both pain and joy, the theory of compensa- 
tion to individuals is untrue. Secondly, that compensation 
on a grand scale in nature, if it be true, in no way consoles 
the individual for his suffering ; thirdly, that when the theory 
of compensation develops, as it often does, into a belief in 
the conservation of evil, it becomes a paralysing idea, and 
immoral; fourthly, that while “ compensation” offers little 
real comfort to sufferers, it supplies happy and comfortable 
people with a cloak for cowardice and indifference, and affords 


an admirable excuse for selfish toleration of every imaginable 
form of social wrong. 


No reasonable being nowadays can doubt the truth of 
the theory of evolution, but whether the theory is an inspir- 
ing and consoling belief, and whether the principles of evolu- 
tion are morally defensible, is a different thing. Let us first 
inquire: Does the belief in evolution succour, help, and 


comfort those in danger, necessity, and tribulation? Without © 
the tender and compassionate consolations of Christianity 
how could a belief in both moral and physical evolution 
summed up as it always is in the formula “the ultimate good 
of a future race,” console peasants dying of famine in India, 
villagers fleeing from the fiery rivers of Vesuvius, the inmates 
of our prisons, our asylums, our cancer hospitals? Could this 
belief comfort even solitary suffering? parents mourning a 
daughter’s shame, or a son’s disgrace? Could it cheer the 
commonest of human griefs, the sense of failure and loss of 
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hope? Could it heal or soothe any one of the real wounds 
of life? Of course it could not. 

To talk of the happy goal to which mankind is crawling 
is no consolation for to-day. The joys of a future generation 
cannot atone for the wrongs of this generation. Dives does 
not require to be taught to approve of other's pain and call it 
a salutary ordinance of God. He does that already. Nor will 
Lazarus ever learn to derive comfort from the reminder that 
his misfortunes are an admirable contrivance of nature to 
eliminate the unfit. 

But surely, it will be thought, there must be some element 
of consolation in a theory which has sufficed for the spiritual 
needs of men numbering some of the wisest and most eminent 
of our day. Emerson himself, while endeavouring to prove 
his doctrine of compensation, unconsciously described the only 
comfort to be derived from the theory of evolution. In a 
passage of great beauty and so profound a truth that for it we 
can forgive all the inconsistencies and inaccuracies through 
which he wanders in his opalescent mist of words, he writes: 
‘The terror of cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrates, 
the awe of prosperity, the instinct which leads every generous 
soul to impose on itself tasks of a noble asceticism and: vicari- 
ous virtue, are the tremblings of the balance of Justice through 
the heart and mind of man.” ‘There is no evidence of Justice 
in external nature, and no good can come of paying her even 
a mock reverence or trivial flattery. But in the course of 
evolution through man is introduced a strange element of 
unknown origin into the material world we know—an avowed 
purpose to fight evil, mitigate pain, redress wrong. ‘There, 
in the heart of man, burns a love which loathes evil and craves 
for justice, a love which, ever seeking and never finding either 
in heaven or on earth, “justice,” “mercy,” ‘ compensation,” 
cries with a voice which the universe cannot subdue: “ There 
ought to be”; “there shall be.” The origin of evil is shrouded 
in mystery, but wider and deeper is the mystery of love. 
Whatever love may be, it utterly condemns the indifferent 
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cynicism of nature’s blind and cruel laws. Man’s conscious- 
ness, like everything else, if language has any meaning, must 
be the effect of some cause. That cause is outside and beyond 
the phenomena we understand, but the nobility of the human 
soul argues that there is somewhere something better than is 
manifested by the unconscious universe. 

We cannot name it or define it, although in this lies our 
only hope. The sublime dignity of the human soul, its power, 
its responsibility, its kinship to some spirit of good, was 
implicitly recognised by the evangelist who, in God’s name, 
wrote: “ Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth, but I have called you 
friends.” St John’s saying is the central doctrine of agnostic 
ethics, and it is the one consolation which the contemplation 
of evolution can afford us. In the light of its most solemn and 
elevating thought once more a crown of thorns becomes a halo 
of glory. But a light so lit only deepens the surrounding 
darkness: it allows no palliation of evil, no pretence that black 
is white. That very spirit of justice in the heart of man, the 
only proof we have of any moral power in the universe at all, 
utterly condemns the cruelty of evolution. 

I have twice said the cruelty of evolution, and I said it 
with intention. Ah! it may be exclaimed, you are contra- 
dicting all that you have just written. This great soul, this 
tender heart, this god-critic was not found in the arboreal ape. 
It has been evolved. How then can man condemn evolution, 
that power which has created all moral feeling, all human love ? 

Let us therefore inquire: Is the principle of evolution 
morally defensible? What is the essence of evolution, its guid- 
ing principle? It is the working from and through evil and 
imperfection to better things, with infinite sorrow, infinite pain, 
unspeakable wrong and prodigal waste. It is the universal 
teaching of the worst conceivable principle—doing evil that 
good may come of it. It is in vain for philosophers to remind 
us that evolution includes moral evolution as well as physical 
evolution. ‘That is too evident to be disputed. But nothing 
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can alter the fact that no omnipotent power can be justified in 
evolving one saint at the cost of a million miserable sinners. 
If we attach any meaning whatsoever to the words “ virtue” 
and “justice,” there is neither virtue nor justice in creating 
some race of happy and moral beings at the cost of awful 
moral as well as physical suffering to myriads of their fore- 
runners ; and this view is not, as some maintain, a mere selfish 
disregard of posterity. An aching pity for the poor dissected 
victims, thrown aside as having served their purpose, cannot 
be ignored or quenched by 


“Vague dreams of man forgetting ‘men,’ 
Nor in vast morrows losing the to-day.” 


The Bishop of London and Dr Wallace do not think that 
animals suffer as much as we imagine they do. ‘That of 
course depends on what each of us imagines. Doubtless 
animals are spared the pangs of memory and all those sorrows 
of anticipation that assail mankind—the fear of shame, of 
parting, the workhouse, disease, death. But bodily pain and 
discomfort are prior to powers of reflection and foresight. The 
mouse automatically running away from a cat feels pain, 
although its movements are purely reflex. Fear of pain is the 
key which winds it up. Even in ourselves a reflex action that 
fails to accomplish its purpose causes pain. We blink auto- 
matically to protect our eyes, yet they smart if a fly gets in, 
and there is no reason to suppose that a sea-cucumber is 
unconscious of a disagreeably empty sensation when its 
automatic contractions secure no foolish foraminifera, however 
unintelligent an animal it may otherwise be. Perhaps we 
exaggerate the agony of a dying horse devoured by vultures 
while still alive. It is possible that the absence of foresight 
stills the senses of a child’s pet starving forgotten in its cage. 
However this may be, societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals stand as an honourable witness to man’s moral con- 
demnation of nature, that mother who fails to protect her own. 

And neither the scientist nor the divine can question the 
extent of the human animal’s suffering. The bitter injustice 
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which called forth our greatest poet’s prayer for restful death 
is here to-day, just as it was in the days of old, when the 
Psalmist cried, “How long, O Lord, how long!” Christ’s 
idea of God was a God of love, a beautiful and inspiring 
ideal, for it directed aspiration towards a being it was possible 
to worship as morally perfect. ‘The God His church subse- 
quently erected, the God who decreed vicarious punishment, 
was deposed by scientists and critics, only to be replaced by 
their own equally anthropological deity. The idol these 
learned men have given us as a substitute for Christ’s simple 
worship of a divine justice and a divine love is that of a 
benevolent professor practising vivisection in some celestial 
laboratory. But rabbits and frogs don’t worship their vivi- 
sector: we, in regard to the God of evolution, are the rabbits 
and frogs. There is some excuse for a human vivisector. He 
is choosing between two forms of suffering, a lesser and a 
greater, and he chooses the lesser. But, to Omnipotence, 
vivisection is a luxury, an amusement, a crime. No Jesuit 
who ever stepped would adopt such infernal means, no matter 
to how great an end. It were far better for us to acknow- 
ledge no God at all rather than to bow down to such an 
embodiment of evil, such injustice made carnate. 

If the principle of evolution were a moral principle, a 
principle to admire or worship, then our bounden duty is 
to imitate it; and if we imitate it we may do any pitiless, 
horrible wrong we please, if we think an unborn race will 
benefit by our crimes. 

On the other hand, if the principle of evolution is an 
appallingly wicked principle, then, so far from imitating it, 
our duty is to abhor it, and our whole lives must be directed 
to transform the methods of evolution, as it has hitherto been 
manifested to us in the survival of the fittest, into the only 
moral process which the nature of things makes possible, “the 
fitting of all to survive.” 

And now we have got to the root of the matter. In 
condemning a means, a method, or a machine, we do not 
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necessarily condemn the product of that means, method, or 
machine, and it follows that to admire, nay, to worship, the 
good produced by means of evolution does not necessarily 
justify the methods or principles of evolution. This is the 
impasse to which all thought leads us. It brings us back to 
the old, old choice between the two fundamental hypotheses 
of every religion, every philosophy, that of denying the exist- 
ence of evil or that of denying the omnipotence of good. 
Agnostics cannot logically assert the truth of either the one 
or the other of these hypotheses, since they hold that ultimate 
truths are not within the range of our finite understanding. 
But agnostics may confidently assert that in this world of 
phenomena the phenomenon of evil is apparent, and that the 
Christian and Zoroastrian assumption of a spirit of good in 
the universe, striving to overcome a spirit of evil, has better 
phenomenal results on the destiny of mankind than the alter- 
native belief in omnipotent good. The former hypothesis 
leads men to defy evil, to struggle against sin, and fight against 
injustice, whereas the latter induces a fatal resignation under 


the supposition that evil is a delusion, imaginary, non-existent. 


CONSOLATION, 


We have seen that such consolations as can be derived 
from the theories of compensation and evolution are in no 
sense consolatory to the victims of fate, those poor wretches 
for whom consolation is the one bitter, crying, unsatisfied 
need. A philosophic faith in the majesty of the soul of 
man, as the only manifestation of divinity the world has seen, 
is a regenerating faith when it recalls men to a sense of 
their awful responsibility and power, but how can it appeal 
to the great host of lost women and hopeless men whom life 
has bereft of dignity and self-respect? It is of inestimable 
value for those who are working for the good of their fellow- 
creatures: it supplies them with the stimulus of hope in the 
future and of a belief in the efficacy of their exertions. But 
it is not these who stand in need of consolation. They that 
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are whole do not need the physician, but they that are sick. 
We cannot alleviate mortal agony with a reminder of the 
dim, uncertain traces of a divine spirit in the human heart. 

“What, are we then to be left comfortless?” cry the 
chorus of Compensationists and Evolutionists, who offer 
their philosophic beliefs as religious consolations to the 
suffering. ‘Is there no consolation in religion or philosophy 
to support us in the day of trial and in the hour of death ?” 

Alas! if we take away the promises of Christianity, there 
is none at all. 

In the presence of this thought, for a while all is dark with 
the blackness of night. But the dawn follows. Dimly 
through a growing light we can descry Sorrow and Pain, so 
terrible, so pitiful, standing desolate, forsaken and _ alone. 
Look! they no longer turn to heaven, they stretch their 
hands towards us. Does it not waken an awful sense of 
responsibility in our souls to think that in this home of tears 
there is no consolation for misery if we ourselves refuse it ? 

Sometimes we do refuse it. How dare we talk of “ resig- 
nation” and “ God’s will” while we leave undone that which 
no God has done, and which has been left for us todo? A 
conviction of sin is the prelude to every revival of religion 
and advent of a higher form of morality, and until we are 
convinced that no supernatural power has ever cured injustice 
or disease or grief, that on ws is laid the duty of controlling 
evil and soothing sorrows, and that we are constantly failing 
in this respect—we remain contemptible sophists. And when 
that time arrives, Christ will have come unto His own. 

Reliance on mankind, on his justice, his pity, his mercy, 
is the one true and only consolation that philosophy can offer 
humanity. It is more, so much more, than we ever think. 
Consider—a dying widow is tortured by the thought of leay- 
ing her helpless children to the mercy of the world. There is 
no consolation whatever for her in the ultimate good or the 
divine nature of the human race as long as she knows that a 
cruel fate awaits her cherished darlings. But suppose a good 
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Samaritan to make himself responsible for their future ; would 
not that ease the mother’s tormented soul with consolation 
real and true? It is within the power of us all to further 
means by which society can take in charge this duty, and so 
ensure that no wretched being, from lack of friends, can have 
the anguish of impotent terror and grief added to the cruel 
parting of an unmerciful death. 

Or suppose some just man, broken down and crushed, 
with a shame brought on him by others. Talk to him of 
“compensation” and you mock his misery. But could we 
comfort him with the assurance that his son’s moral delin- 
quencies are looked on as a grave pathological affliction, for 
which the youth must suffer imprisonment, as a lunatic 
suffers detention in an asylum and a gentle woman the 
surgeon’s knife, straightway the sting of his grief is removed. 
Were the theological conception of “ free will” less obdurately 
opposed to the teaching of Christ and of Science; were we 
free to imagine the life of unrest and unsatisfied craving 
caused by moral deficiencies, and the unreasoning pain these 
deficiencies bring on their victims, a juster estimate of human 
failings would reign in society, and, while extending and per- 
fecting the means of protecting society against evil-doers, 
would diminish in inverse ratio the shame of the innocent, 
and the suffering of the sinners whom Christ loved, and for 
whom He died. 

Above all, far above all, for the grief which admits of no 
remedy and no hope, there remains the consolation of loving 
sympathy : a look, a kind pressure of the hand, a hint of tears 
in the voice, are worth all the philosophy that ever was written. 
No more pathetic instance of the healing power of sympathy 
can be found than one in that strange record of a powerful 
but unbalanced mind, struggling in the meshes of insane 
egotism, Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis. He describes how, 
as he was led in the very extremity of shame and degradation 
between two policemen through a jeering crowd, a friend of 
his took off his hat to him and, with reverence, bowed before 
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his sorrow. “A man has gone to heaven,” he writes, “for 
less than that.” 

Want of space forbids an enumeration of all the miseries 
which social organisation has in its power to cure or mitigate ; 
but once admit that society can augment or diminish evil and 
pain, and there is no greater lesson we can learn than the 
corollary, that since society is made up of each one of us, on 
each one of us lies the responsibility of consoling the sorrows 
of the world. Directly, by personal help and sympathy to 
individuals ; indirectly, by giving our support to every scheme 
enabling society to diminish suffering, want, and care. 

No one can think unmoved of the vast record of neglected 
and uncomforted misery. Whatever may be our views on 
free will, certain it is that motives are necessary to call the will 
into action. Certain it is also that pity is a motive force. ‘To 
rouse to pity is to rouse to action. 

In a fine passage of Middlemarch George Eliot touches on 
our deafness to the vast chorus of human anguish rising and 
falling around us. “If we had a keen vision and feeling of all 
ordinary human life, it would be,” she adds, “like hearing the 
grass grow and the squirrel’s heart beat, and we should die of 
that roar which lies on the other side of silence.” 

We should not die. In this she was wrong. Did all the 
world hear that roar, this earth would be a kindlier dwelling- 
place than it is. 

The heroic few who catch the strains of that sad, dis- 
cordant music are spurred by the pity of it to almost 
superhuman efforts to still the crying: only those die to 
whom the sound comes suddenly, as a revelation, in a 
moment of personal despair, driving them to the supreme 
act of desperation. 

Suffering is not a good in itself, as some contend, a 
proposition logically justifying the futile martyrdom of an 
Indian fakir or a Christian anchorite; yet there is no one 
of us to whom suffering is not a sacred teacher. Its merit 
lies solely in its power of awakening our imagination and 
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so extending our sympathy and help to fellow-sufferers. 
Imagination is the very heart and soul of sympathy, but 
the philosophic consolations of “compensation” and of 
“evolution” serve to distract the mind from imagining the 
actual to vague, unverifiable speculation. We do not require 
to be taught to forget evil and pain, but to remember them. 

Hence we see that to disbelieve in the doctrine of 
“compensation,” and to hate and despise the injustice of 
“evolution,” does not necessarily leave us passive and bitter 
sceptics, but rather stern and saddened soldiers, armed with 
a vivid realisation of the outward world, animated with one 
burning desire to help and save. 

It is said that agnosticism, by the very meaning of the 
word, can furnish no such positive creed. It is said that 
there is no sanction for morality in a faith which removes 
the fear of God, of punishment, of hell. This question, 
inextricably involved in the subject-matter of this essay, is 
of so profound an importance that it cannot adequately be 
dealt with in a few lines, as a side issue. Suffice it to say 
here that history proves that the grossest iniquity is quite 
compatible with the fear of God and a belief in hell; and 
further, that agnosticism possesses, in common with every faith, 
one sanction, most efficient of all—the knowledge of cause and 
effect, and of the mundane consequences of our actions. 

For self-sacrifice and devotion there is no sanction, and 
never has been. Surely it is not an immoral attitude of mind 
to conjecture that these have some higher origin than 
cowardice and self-interest, that they rise spontaneously in 
the human heart from the divine source of love! Love is 
a mystery agnosticism does not presume to explain; yet for 
agnostics, as for all the world, it remains “the kindly light.” 

Where all is doubt, uncertainty, pain, the devout in heart, 
those who love much, seek for what truth lies nearest them now, 
humbly joining in the poignant words of Newman’s hymn :— 


**I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me.” 
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As for those who are not devout in heart, their morality 
varies a little with varying creeds, much with varying environ- 
ment, and as a rule they do much better when policed by 
the actual and present penalties of social conventions than 
by far-off superstitious fears. 


We have reached the conclusion that the one consolation 
remaining to the unfortunate is the help and sympathy which 
we ourselves can extend to our fellow-creatures. What 
terrible pessimism! many will exclaim. Is it? Facts cannot 
be altered by an opprobrious epithet. ‘Truth is truth, whether 
we call it optimism or pessimism. Pause a while, reader, and 
reflect before you condemn truth as hopeless. There is the 
real pessimism, leading to the grave: pessimism which 
quenches that Promethean rage, without which evil cannot 
be overcome; pessimism which diverts the zeal of righteous 
men into the barren fields of emotional self-indulgence. 

Truth, this goddess we adore, so sad, so stern, is she the 
cruel, bloodthirsty Kali we deem her to be? Truth unkind ? 
Listen—here and now, if we will let her, she takes us by the 
hand with sorrowing eyes and descends into hell to shed her 
light on the darkness and bring hope to all. She pleads for 
the unfortunate with more than a mother’s love; she stretches 
forth her hand to the diseased and maimed, and entreats our 
help for them; she holds her hand to stay us, lest we trample 
on the upturned faces of the fallen ; she reads us the hearts of 
our enemies to teach us to forgive; she falls on her knees and 
begs for mercy for little children, for the lonely and for the 
old. ‘* Look on all these,” she cries, “there is no compensa- 
tion for them, no comfort, no help, unless ye give it,” and lo, 
straightway we become kind. 

H. F. PETERSEN. 


Oxrorp. 





THE DUALISM OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 


PAUL E. MORE, 
Literary Editor of the New York Nation. 


‘‘MANICH&ZISM may be disavowed in words,” said Sir Leslie 
Stephen; “it cannot be exiled from the actual belief of 
mankind.” If by that name he meant only the inevitable 
dualism of good and evil, of the thirst for happiness and the 
reality of suffering, he said no more than that faith and religion 
have their source in the unchangeable depths of human con- 
sciousness. But Manicheism, also, as the worship of two 
co-eternal powers, has its great and permanent historic 
interest. How indeed shall monotheism account for the 
discord of the world? On the one hand, you may accept the 
notion of an all-determining Governor, and forthwith you 
must shudder to behold the guilt of mankind laid at his feet. 
On the other hand, you may assume that man has been created 
free to choose, and you have the incredible fact (the monstrum, 
as Augustine called it) that he has deliberately elected his own 
damnation. ‘There is no escape from the dilemma, however 
artfully the two terms may be juggled together; and system 
after system of theology has been shattered against this 
perplexity. The most dishonest solution is that ascription of 
supreme jesuitry to God, whereby he is supposed to create 
evil that good may come, the velut officiosa mendacia of the 
Church; the most stultifying that which complacently shuts 
its eyes to the existence of evil. The only apparent escape is 
the Godless religion of India, which rests frankly upon the 


dualism of reality and illusion. 
606 
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Now Manicheism not only concealed the troublesome 
problem of the human conscience by transferring the dilemma 
to a vast spectacular division of nature, but, through its 
influence on St Augustine, serves as a bridge between the 
Orient and the Occident. It offers a middle term between the 
dualism of India and that of Europe, and in this way is the 
key to much that is otherwise obscure in our own religious 
history. Certainly the first step towards any right under- 
standing of Augustine himself must come from a study of 
this heresy—as he would call it, though it was in reality an 
independent religion—from which, as his enemies taunted 
him, he never entirely shook himself free. 

And there is no difficulty in understanding how he became 
entangled in those fantastic sophistries. It was the purpose 
of his Confessions, and history has commonly followed him in 
this, to emphasise the difference between his Christian and 
ante-Christian career; but a deeper, or less partial, reading 
of his life shows rather the unchanging temperament of the 
man through all his variations of creed. His mission was to 
convict the world of sin; his preaching might be summed up 
in the exclamation: “ You have not yet considered how great 
is the burden of sin—Nondum considerasti quanti ponderis sit 
peccatum!” And this cry for regeneration was the voice of 
faith speaking within him. ‘ Nothing have I but will,” he 
says in the Soliloquies; “I know nothing but this, that 
things fleeting and transitory should be spurned, that things 
certain and eternal should be sought.” Than this, I venture 
to assert, no better definition of elementary, universal faith 
has ever been enounced: Nihil aliud habeo quam voluntatem ; 
nihil aliud scio nisi fluxa et caduca spernenda esse, certa et 
eterna requirenda. Or, as he develops the idea in one of the 
earliest of his letters : 


“We are, I suppose, both agreed in maintaining that all things with 
which our bodily senses acquaint us are incapable of abiding unchanged for 
a single moment, but, on the contrary, are moving and in perpetual transition, 
and have no present reality, that is, to use the language of Latin philosophy, 


do not exist—ut Jlatine loquar, non esse. Accordingly, the true and divine 
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philosophy admonishes us to check and subdue the love of these things as 
most dangerous and disastrous, in order that the mind, even while using 
this body, may be wholly occupied and warmly interested in those things 
which are ever the same, and which owe their attractive power to no 
transient charm.” 


The expression of the idea is here coloured by his newly 
acquired Platonism, but the dualism that underlies it runs 
like a cord through his life, making one the Pagan child 
and the Christian man. He was not reading his present 
into the past, but only explaining by clearer knowledge the 
blind uncertainties and searchings of his youth, when, looking 
back on those days, he wrote: “For this was my sin, that 
not in God himself, but in his creatures, in myself and 
others, I sought my pleasures, my exaltations, and my 
truths, and so fell into sorrows and confusions and errors.” 
This constant preoccupation with the dualism of human 
experience was the master trait of his mind; but with it 
must be reckoned another trait almost, if not quite, equally 
predominant. He was intensely, even morbidly, self-con- 
scious; all the relations of life assumed a vivid personal 
colour, and from this somewhat unstable union of abstract 
faith with a hungering personality sprang the poignancy of 
his emotions. Such a discord in harmony can be seen at 
work in his passionately cherished friendships ; and some of 
his younger letters may almost bring tears to the reader's 
eyes for their mingling and conflict of human and divine love. 

Such was the temperament of the young man who in his 
eighteenth year came to Carthage as a student of rhetoric, as 
it was then called ; of the liberal arts, as we should say now. 
He had been born in the year 354 at Thagaste, a small town 
of Numidian Africa, some fifty miles inland from the Hippo 
which he afterwards was to make the centre of the religious 
world. Africa had been thoroughly Romanised, although the 
Punic language was still spoken by the lower orders ; and 
indeed Augustine in one of his letters asks about the pronun- 
ciation of some of the commonest Latin words, and when in 
Milan suffered, as a teacher of rhetoric, from his provincial 
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accent. 


But Carthage, at least since its rebuilding, was like a 
lesser Rome, splendid with temples and palaces and baths, 
thronged with people whose occupation was to follow the 
Pagan ceremonies of worship, to watch the spectacle of the 
streets and theatres, to hear the rhetoricians, and to indulge 


in the unrestrained vices of the capital. And now at last the 
prophecy of Dido was to come true; her city was to see the 
avenger arise who should make good the failure of Hannibal 
and give laws to Rome. 

The ambition of the young Augustine was stirred by the 
life of Carthage, but it does not appear that its vices offered 
any strong allurement to him. Rather it was at this time 
that the eager desire for the truth began to stir within him. 
He attributes this first conversion to the study of Cicero’s lost 
book, Hortensius, but one is inclined to look for the cause in 
the impression upon his sensitive nature of the flaunting and 
gorgeous materialism that surrounded him. To one of his 
temper, coming from the country to the tumult of the city, 
this would be the natural result. For a brief moment the 
blood would be heated by the seductions of the senses, and 
then inevitably the feeling of contrast and conflict would be 
intensified between his spirit and the world. In his immature 
state he was a ready victim for a religious sect which should 
expand this combat within his mind into a mythological scheme 
of the universe. Carthage was one of the centres of the 
Manichean propaganda, and Augustine was soon a convert. 
For nine years he called himself a disciple of the Babylonian ; 
he never to the day of his death outlived the effects of this 
first surrender of his soul to a definite faith. 

Several important histories of Manicheism have been 
published since Baur’s Manichdisches Religionssystem gave a 
new aspect to the study, chief of them being Gustav Fliigel’s 
Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schriften (1862), which gives the 
text and translation, with notes, of a portion of the Fihrist of 
Muhammad ben Ishak, an encyclopedia of the sciences written, 


probably at Bagdad, in the tenth century. But it is to be 
Vor. VI.—No. 3. 39 
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noted that neither Baur, who presents the Manicheism of the 
West, nor the later writers, who go to the Eastern sources, 
offer any clear view of the possible relation of this religion to 
the still further East of India. Now it would be rash to assert 
positively that Mani borrowed in any substantial way from 
Buddhism ; a very little experience in the comparative study 
of religions ought to make one cautious in these seductive 
theories of derivation ; but it is at least true that in many of 
its details the worship instituted by Mani forms a curious 
parallel to that of Buddha; and it is also true that in its 
essential doctrine Manicheism offers at once an instructive 
resemblance and contrast to the common faith of India. 

This strange religion, which was promulgated by Mani, a 
Persian, in the third century of our era, and which spread 
rapidly from Babylon as far east as China and westward with 
the Roman Empire, is an admirable example of the syncretic 
method of thought of the age. It should appear to be the 
deliberate attempt of a reformer to fuse into a homogeneous 
system Zoroastrianism and Christianity, the two religions then 
struggling for supremacy on the borderland of the Persian 
Empire. It may be that the Zoroastrianism which forms the 
basis of the mixture is tinged with the old Semitic supersti- 
tions still prevalent in Assyria; certainly the Christian elements 
adopted are Gnostic rather than orthodox. The influence of 
India, if present at all, is more obscure; yet even here his- 
toric probability is not wanting. It is known from Chinese 
annals that the Buddhist propaganda was active in Bactria 
and Parthia in the early Christian centuries. It is further 
recorded in the Fihrist that Mani travelled for forty years, 
visiting the Hindus, the Chinese, and the inhabitants of 
Chorasan. Some tradition also of Buddhistic sources seems 
to have lingered in the memory of the early chroniclers ; and, 
as so often happens, these abstract ideas became personified, 
and figure with fabulous names among the followers of the 
prophet. 

When we pass from historical to internal evidence, the 
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parallel becomes, if not more certain, at least more instructive. 
It has been remarked that Hindu thought moves in cycles. 
Certainly, during the centuries just before and after our era, 
we see such a wave of thought sweep over India, changing 
the whole religious and intellectual life of the people. The 
Sankhya philosophy, Buddhism, Jainism, and the Krishna 
cult apparently arose and developed side by side, being the 
various aspects of one great revolution. Their points of 
contact are numerous and essential; and doubtless, if the 
complete literature of the time were at our command, their 
origin and growth would show still more striking phases of 
resemblance. Now details of belief and worship may be 
detected in Manicheism which appear to be borrowed from 
one and another of these cults; but beyond this a yet deeper 
influence suggests itself, such as might be expected in the 
mind of a searcher after the truth who was brought into the 
circle of that tremendous moral and intellectual ferment. 

His religion starts of course with the Zoroastrian myth of 


two co-eternal and hostile powers, of good and of evil, of 


light and of darkness. The contest between them comes 
about in this way: The regnum lucis is threatened with 
invasion by the principes tenebrarum, who from the dark abyss 
behold the upper light and become enamoured of its glory. 
Thereupon an emanation of God, called the Primus Homo, 
descends into the depths to combat them. The five gross 
elements of matter belong to the regnum tenebrarum, and to 
prepare himself to meet them he first arms himself with a 
panoply of the five finer elements representing their spiritual 
counterpart (cf. the Hindu tanmdatras and mahabhitas). For 
the time he is overwhelmed by Eblis, or Saclas, as the leader 
of the demons is sometimes called; part of his panoply is 
rent away from him, and out of the union of these finer 
elements, or soul, with the gross matter of the regnum 
tenebrarum arises the existing order of things, the soul being 
held by constraint in the bonds of matter, and giving to matter 
its form and life. 
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The process of redemption is the point of contact with 
Christianity, and from here on the heresy will be found 
Christian rather than Persian, although the modifying influence 
of the Persian Mithra cult still shows itself strongly. In 
other words, speaking broadly, Mani’s system may be divided 
into two great periods—one of involution, or mingling of 
spirit and matter, adopted from Zoroastrian sources; and the 
second of evolution, or the separating of spirit and matter, 
borrowed chiefly from the Christian faith. But the Christi- 
anity followed has the colour rather of the Gnostic sect than of 
the orthodox confession. The common terminology and ritual 
are maintained, but the mission of the Christos is extended 
and, in a way, deepened. The labour of salvation is no longer 
confined to the action of a man or god-man living his life in 
Palestine, but becomes the cosmic struggle of the Weltgeist 
striving upward toward deliverance ; and the incarnation is 
only one brief moment in the long struggle of the imprisoned 
Primus Homo for release. St Paul hinted at the same 
idea in his mystical words: “'The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together”; but he showed how far 
Christian orthodoxy stood from its rival when he added: 
“untilnow ... . waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our body.” Here it seems not rash to see signs of 
influence from India’s profounder religious sense; just as 
either directly from India or through the earlier Gnostic sects, 
the doctrine of Docetism was adapted from the Maya, which 
plays so large a réle in later Buddhism, and in the Krishna 
cult ; unless, indeed, one cares to support such a paradox as 
that the notion of illusion was imported thither from the 
West. 

So too the conception of sin as consisting in desire instead 
of disobedience, and the resulting system of ethics, point to 
India. The chief duty of man is to abstain from satisfaction 
of the desires of whatever sort, that he may not plunge the 
soul still deeper in the slough of sense. Marriage was abhorred 
as evil above all things, in contradiction to Persian and orthodox 
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Christian views. And after chastity, the highest virtue was a 
respect for life in all its forms, carried almost to the absurd 
extremities of the Jainist rule of ahinsa (from a, privative, and 
hins, to harm, kill). 

It is not difficult to see how an immature youth of 
Augustine’s temperament was drawn from the worldly 
pageantry of Carthage by this religion of Mani. Here was an 
easy solution of the mystery that weighed upon his mind, the 
quanti ponderis sit peccatum; here was an elaborate inter- 
pretation of that conflict between the fluwa et caduca and the 
certa et eterna which it was the labour of his life to explain. 
Nor is it difficult, on the other hand, to understand why the 
system failed to give him permanent comfort. With growing 
intelligence he became more and more repelled by the childish 
elements in Mani’s mythology, and at the same time the 
mechanical dualism of the creed deceived for a while but 
could not long satisfy his real spiritual needs. The Hindu 
attributed the condition of good and evil to the upward or 
downward inclination of the whole character of a man, and 
in that faith if anywhere it might be said: Thou art thyself 
thy proper heaven and hell. The conflict may have been 
symbolised sometimes by the claims of spirit and matter, 
but essentially it pertained to the man’s own will and 
intelligence, and upon himself alone lay the duty and 
responsibility of turning from his own lower desires to 
his higher liberty. Mani, indeed, had gone half way toward 
this conception of evil. In the Persian mythology from 
which he started, Ahriman opposed the god of light at 
every point, to be sure; yet creation was primarily good, 
and the evil works of Ahriman are a later corruption. 
Now the struggle between Mani’s god of light and EDblis, 
whether from Hindu influences or not, becomes more intimate 
and far-reaching than this. The contest is no longer carried on 
in a neutral region as between two armies in battle array, but 
is waged in every particle of creation between the two natures 
contained within it. But he never quite reached the higher 
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meaning of this combat as seen by the Hindus; with him the 
symbol of spirit and flesh was the reality, and evil thus lost its 
intrinsic seriousness. ‘Theoretically, and to a certain degree 
actually, the dualism of Mani, like that of the Hindu, was 
within man, but it took the form of a mechanical mixture of 
elements rather than of a conflict of tendencies involving the 
whole man. In effect the man himself was the spiritual 
element, and his end was merely to free himself, by more or 
less physical means, from the envelope of the body. It was 
this slurring over of the true nature of evil, by transferring it 
from the conscience to the imagination, that in the end 
repelled Augustine. “For up to this time,” he says, speaking 
of his Manichean days, “it seemed to me that not we our- 
selves committed sin, but I know not what alien nature within 
us; and it gratified my pride to be without blame.” 

In this state of mind, doubting the veracity of Manichezism, 
but without any settled belief to take its place, he sailed in his 
thirtieth year to Italy, for the purpose of bettering himself in 
his profession. He took with him his friend Alypius and the 
concubine with whom, almost to his conversion, he lived in 
good faith, and who was the mother of his son Adeodatus. 
He was joined later by his devoted mother. For a while he 
lived at Rome, and then went as a teacher of rhetoric to 
Milan, the seat of the great Bishop Ambrose. 

Here the first enlightenment came to him from the neo- 
Platonic philosophy as it was interpreted in the works of 
Victorinus and other Latin writers. There is much in the 
Enneads of Plotinus to render the transition from Manicheism 
easy. In that mystic philosophy the soul of the world is 
portrayed as bound in the chains of the flesh and aspiring to 
escape; “our fatherland is there whence we have come, 
and our father is there,” said Plotinus; and virtue is a 
flight from the prison of the world, from the capa = 
ona. But in place of the crude antinomy of two equal 
independent powers, the deity now becomes the supreme 
being and evil is mere distance from him, an ever-lessening 
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participation in his infinite essence. It is Plato’s theory of the 
one and the many, of nowmena and phenomena, brought half- 
way, but only half-way, to a religious myth. And in what 
may be called his philosophy of religion Augustine never 
departed from these views ; they may be found developed at 
length in his De Civitate Dei, written when his doctrine had 
stiffened into its final form. Since God, he there says, is 
essential being and immutable, to those things which he created 
ex nihilo he gave being, but not the highest being equal to his 
own. The dualism of nature is thus reduced to being and 
not-being, esse and nihil, and the world is, so to speak, a 
mixture of these two. Evil is a self-withdrawing from the 
supreme being toward not-being ; the swmmum bonum is eternal 
life, the suwmmum malum eternal death. Almost at times 
Augustine represents the punishment of the wicked as a 
gradual annihilation. 

But with Augustine intellectual enlightenment was still 
something far removed from religious conviction. Now, as 
always throughout his life, substantially, if not temporarily, 


fides precedit intellectum; and faith, having once abandoned 


him, was slow to return. This was his period of greatest 
mental anguish, while his spirit lay, as it were, groaning for 
the new birth. And the change came at last, as these changes 
are wont to come, instantly and miraculously. The story of 
his conversion is the most famous in Christendom after St 
Paul’s, but his telling of it in the Confessions is for ever fresh. 
He had taken to reading the Scripture earnestly, but still 
hung back trembling from the abyss of self-surrender: “ All 
my arguments were undone; there remained but a speechless 
terror, for my soul dreaded as death itself to be taken from 
its customary stream which was bearing it to death.” In 
this mood he went one day with his faithful friend Alypius 
out into the garden, determined now or never to silence the 
cry in his heart. 


“ And behold, I heard a voice from a neighbouring house, as of a boy or a 
girl, I know not whether, saying in a singing note, and often repeating, 
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‘Tolle lege, tolle lege—take up and read.’ And presently my countenance 
being altered, I began to be very intent to consider whether in any kind of 
play children were wont to sing any such words. Nor could I call to mind 
that I had anywhere heard the like. Whereupon, the course of my tears 
being suppressed, I got up, interpreting it to be nothing less than a divine 
admonition that I should open the book and read the place I first lit upon. 
. . . . Therefore I returned in haste to the place where Alypius was sitting, 
for there I had laid down the book of the apostle when | arose from thence. 
I caught it up, and opened it, and read in silence the place on which I first 
cast my eyes: ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ I would 
read no further, nor was there need. For with the end of this sentence, as if 
a light of confidence and security had streamed into my heart, all the darkness 
of my former hesitation was dispelled.” 


The first thought on reading this celebrated scene is likely 
to be a feeling of irrelevancy between the particular message 
found by Augustine and his moral condition. He was at 
that time as far removed from rioting and drunkenness as 
ever in his later days of saintliness; his whole strength was 
absorbed in spiritual conflict. Yet in a more general way 
the text did come home to his needs in the most striking 


manner. It summoned him from the intellectual considera- 
tion of evil as a negation of good to the conviction of sin as 
something for which he was morally and terribly responsible ; 
while, at the same time, it presented the metaphysical theorem 
of being and not-being in the form of a concrete dualism, God 
and his own soul. Thus faith allied itself to the insatiable 
craving of his heart for a personal relation: God was still the 
supreme being, but being became identified emotionally, if not 
logically, with personal volition ; evil was the deliberate set- 
ting up of the human will against the divine will, the voluntary 
separation of the soul from the source of life. About this 
time he wrote his Soliloquies, wherein his new conception of 
the inevitable dualism of life is summed up in the question 
and answer: “ Deum et animam scire cupio.—Nihilne plus ?— 
Nihil omnino.” In this chasm between the human and the 
divine personalities his one hope of reconciliation sprang from 
the realisation of Christ as the mediator, for as here we see 
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God become man without losing his divinity, so there was 
hope that man might be lifted up with him to God, yet 
without losing his humanity. The idea is developed in a 
notable passage of the De Civitate: 


“But because the mind itself, which naturally possesses reason and 
intelligence [for comprehending God], has been by certain dark and inveterate 
vices made incapable of dwelling joyously in the incommutable light or even 
of enduring that light, until by daily renewal and healing it becomes equal to 
so great felicity, therefore it was first to be imbued and purged with faith. 
And that in this faith it might more confidently journey toward the truth, the 
truth itself, God, the son of God, becoming man, yet not ceasing to be God, con- 
stituted and founded this faith, that there might be a way for man to God 
through the man-God, For such is the mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus. For in this he is the mediator, in that he is man; and in 
this he is the way. Now if between the one who tends and that to which he 
tends there be a mediating way (via media), there is hope of arriving at the end ; 
but if the way be lacking, or if we are ignorant how to go, what profits it to 
know whither we are to go? One only way is there entirely guarded against 
all errors, that the same person be God and man: whither we go, God; how 
we go, man.” 


All this he heard implicitly in the oracle that spoke to him 
through the words of St Paul in the garden at Milan: “ Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” His philosophy was thus again 
made religion. 

The period immediately following his conversion was, in 
appearance at least, the happiest of his life. He had found 
that peace of God after which his soul panted, and as yet his 
faith was a pure uplifting of the heart, untroubled by the 
fierce disputes with heresy that occupied his later years. For 
a while he retired with his mother and Alypius to the villa of 
a friend at Cassiciacum, where they passed the days in reading 
and writing and discussing endlessly the new-found truth. 
But already he was aflame “to rehearse the glory of the 
Psalms throughout the whole world, against the pride of the 
human race.” Home and duty called to Africa, and thither 
he returned in the year 388. Three years later he was forcibly 
made a presbyter, and in 895 he became Bishop of Hippo. 
The remaining thirty-five years of his life fall into three over- 
lapping periods, as he was engaged successively with the three 
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arch-enemies of orthodoxy. His first ambition was to smite 
the Manichezans, against whom he bore the grudge of a rene- 
gade. In the long treatises and letters and debates that he 
poured out against that religion one perceives how great was 
the danger escaped, and how the Christian world shook off the 
foe only by assimilating a good deal of its spirit. Then came 
the controversy with the Donatists, a dull-seeming question to- 
day, but important in Augustine’s development as forcing him 
to crystallise his views in regard to the sacramentarian office of 
the Church. Out of it also arose his magnificent vision of 
the two contrasted cities of the world and of God. Not many 
scholars to-day have the time and patience to explore the 
immense book in which he unfolded that vision ; it is, in fact, 
largely unrewarding to the reader. Yet its very conception 
shows how radical the sense of dualism was in Augustine’s 
mind and how the Manichean conception of two eternally 
hostile powers was carried over into the contrasted kingdoms 
of heaven and of earth. The book contains, also, strange hints 
of modern literature and philosophy, as in the famous anticipa- 
tion (xl., 26) of the Cartesian cogito ergo sum; and here and 
there it rises to a peculiar eloquence, as in book xix., chapter 17, 
where the earthly peace and the celestial peace are defined, 
and where it is shown how the celestial city during its 
peregrination in this world makes use of the earthly peace 
(utitur ergo etiam cceelestis civitas in hac sua peregrinatione pace 
terrena). 

The last contest with heresy is far the most important, for 
it was the creed of Augustine as defined and hardened by his 
debate with the Pelagians that formulated Christianity for the 
Middle Ages and, despite our protests, for us of to-day. That 
debate may seem academic, but in reality it touched the 
very quick of Augustine’s faith. He had reached his present 
position by a series of steps which led him at last to a creed 
in harmony with the deepest instincts of his soul. Starting 
with an intense realisation of the division of life against 
itself, he had first fallen under the sway of Mani’s imaginative 
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mythology. Mani had altered the Persian dualism of two 
external powers into a combat within man himself of two 
temporarily united but radically distinct natures. Seeing 
the mechanical insufficiency of this system, Augustine had 
passed to the Neo-Platonic idea of evil as a partial participa- 
tion or negation of the supreme infinite good. But still 
the craving of his heart was not satisfied. Abstract ideas 
meant little to him; personal relationship was all in all. 
This was the point on which his conversion turned: God's 
will became the supreme being, man’s will, in so far as it 
differentiated itself from God's, the voluntary inclination 
to not-being. He now had a dualism of two personalities, 
God and man; the tincture of Manicheism that remained 
with him, or more exactly, the imperative consciousness of 
sin that had made him a disciple of Manicheism, now came 
to array these two personalities against each other as com- 
pletely hostile forces—God infinitely good, man totally de- 
praved by the very definition of his finiteness, nay, rather 
infinitely evil as tending to absolute death. To be sure, his 
conception of God as all-responsible creator compelled him 
to believe that man was originally created a free will perfectly 
good in the image of God, and that the evil of his nature was 
to be explained by that monstrum, his voluntary secession from 
God. But this was, so to speak, the mythology of his creed, 
a matter of revelation and not of present consciousness. 
As he saw the actual world, it existed apart from God and lost 
in depravity ; the very assumption of free will meant a division 
from this infinite will and consequently sin. The evil of 
man depends therefore not on particular deeds, but is the 
essence of his personality ; he is totally depraved in so far as 
his personality is a total indivisible entity. To look upon a 
man’s acts as partly good and partly evil is to disregard 
Augustine’s fundamental conception of a dualism of person- 
alities. Salvation cannot result from a mere predominance of 
good or from a gradual growth in virtue; but must spring 
from a total change of a man’s nature into conformity to the 
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divine nature. It is a self-surrender which cannot be volitional, 
because volition is the essence of self and of sin. It must 
proceed from a miraculous power outside of man, by the 
outstretched arm of God. Conversion is the result of God’s 
free Grace working miraculously upon the soul, and comes to 
us with no choice or foresight of our own. 

Now just here entered the dispute with Pelagius. That 
Irish forefather of Jesuitism sought to comfort mankind by 
slurring over the gulf between the human and the divine. 
Evil does not pertain to the whole character of man, but to his 
separate acts, and salvation lies within the reach of all who 
choose to practise righteousness. Conversion is chiefly the 
work of man and not of God. Pelagianism thus pretends to save 
for man his freedom, but essentially it is a denial of free will, 
in so far as free will implies a radical separation from God. If 
the tenet of St Augustine, and of Calvinism, is in so far para- 
doxical as it holds at once to free will and absolute Grace, the 
position of Pelagius, it must be acknowledged, is utterly 
illogical. If the infinite, as with the Hindus, lies within man’s 
own nature, then conversion may be a voluntary, however 
mysterious, act of the man himself by which his own infinite 
being frees itself from finite illusion. But if the division is 
between an infinite divine will and a finite human will, in what 
way shall the lower term raise itself to the higher? Augustine 
perceived that here was a denial of sin as something of vast 
moment, a denial, in effect, of that very consciousness of 
an absolute dualism of infinite and finite upon which the 
reality of religion rests. In the end it could mean only this, 
that humanity in its finite nature was to be made all-sufficient 
and the idea of an infinite God was to be lost from the world. 
Augustine saw this, and he saw the truth. 

Yet a word in conclusion. Though there is this logical 
correctness in Augustine’s main syllogism, one cannot read 
much in his works without discovering whole tracts of 
thought and exhortation that refuse to take their place in 
his system; one finds that in his practical doctrine he builds 
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upon what may be called the logic of emotions rather than 
upon pure reason, and constantly calls upon sinners to repent, 
as if salvation were in their own hands. Thereupon one 
begins to search for the fallacy that may be suspected to lie 
in his premises, and one seems to find it in that primary 
assumption of an infinite, personal God which was accepted 
by both St Augustine and Pelagius. For, after all, is there 
not an irreconcilable contradiction in the terms infinity and 
personality? Is not personality, as the expression of in- 
dividual desire and choice, a negation of the infinite, whether 
in God or man? India had acknowledged this difficulty and 
had made the conversion of man to consist in the renuncia- 
tion of personality as the last illusion of the mind. The 
Atman, or Self, of the Hindu sage is known only then when 
all desires have become silent, when the self, conceived in 
our terms of personal individuality, has been put away. It is 
quite in accordance with Augustine’s personal theology there- 
fore that the choice should be not between the absence and 
the presence of desire, but between good and evil desire. 
“There is will,” he says, “in all men: or rather, all men are 
nothing other than wills. For what is desire and joy, but a 
will of consent toward the things we wish? and what is fear 
and sadness but a will of dissent from the things we do not 
wish?” And as desire is thus the basis of our will and of 
our personality, so it is the cause of that division into the 
cities of good and of evil: “ Fecerunt itaque civitates duas 
amores dwo—thus are the two cities made by two loves; 
the earthly city by the love of self even to the contempt of 
God, the celestial by the love of God even to the contempt 
of self.” ‘The whole matter is summed up in that most 
beautiful of his aphorisms: “ Unde mihi videtur, quod definitio 
brevis et vera virtutis, Ordo est amoris.” 

Such is the religion that St Augustine, like an avenger of 
the African queen, forced upon the unwilling Roman world, 
for Rome of herself inclined always to the Aristotelian and 
Pelagian compromise which shirked logic for virtuous ex- 
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pediency. And if we find at times in St Augustine a Kantian 
failure to harmonise his practical and rational theology, we 
must remember that the insoluble difficulty came to him from 
the very sources of Christianity. In the creation of dogma, 
indeed, he accomplished but little; this work was pretty well 
finished before his day. But the intensity of his emotional 
nature endued with living force what the Greek theologians 
had left as a somewhat scholastic theory. His dominant 
personality imposed itself naturally on a religion that was so 
purely personal in its character. Out of that sublime contrast 
of the soul of man set off against an infinite God arose what 
has been called the anguish of the Middle Ages, and also their 
rapture of joy. Neither is there for us, so far as we are 
Christians, any candid escape from the rigour of his orthodoxy. 
Grant this dualism of the human and the divine persons, call 
it, if you will, by the euphemistic title of the fatherhood of 
God,—and what else but this is Christianity?—and you 
identify true religion with the fervid uncompromising faith of 
the Bishop of Hippo. The last great crisis of Christianity was 
that revival of Augustine’s battle with Pelagius in the contest 
between the Jansenists and the Jesuits. When the Pelagianism 
of the Jesuits won the day, it was in reality a fatal blow to the 
old faith; and the fall of Port Royal was the fall of the Church 
as a dominant power—actum est. Weare all Pelagians to-day, 
and our end, unless some incalculable force changes the current, 
may be foreseen in the present tendency to substitute a so- 
called Christian sociology for theology. And sociology has 
no need of the hypothesis of a God; it has no care to go 
beyond the second commandment: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. We are all Pelagians? Let us rather 
say, with the late Marquis of Salisbury: We are all Socialists. 


PAUL ELMER MORE. 


New York. 
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WAS JESUS A “DIVINE MAN” 
AND NOTHING MORE? 


THE Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, M.A., B.D., 
Minister, English Presbyterian Church of Wales, Doigelly. 


THE uniqueness of the Person known in history as Jesus of 
Nazareth is a fact the acknowledgment of which is by no 
means confined to the Christianity of the creeds and the 
Churches. The peculiarity of that Christianity is, not that 
it recognises His uniqueness, but that it regards this unique- 
ness as absolute. That is to say, it regards Jesus as none 
other than the eternal and only-begotten Son of God become 
Man, the Word made flesh. Thus He constituted a species 
by Himself: He was essentially what other men are not. 
Those who, while dissenting from this view, yet acknowledge 
the uniqueness of Jesus, regard this uniqueness as relative. 
That is to say, they regard Him as differing from other men, 
not in kind, but merely in degree. He was nothing which 
other men are not: at least, He was nothing which other 
men may not become. Those who take this view, again, 
differ among themselves as to the extent of the boundary 
which’ separates Jesus from other men. There are those to 
whom He is the ideal Man, though nothing more—the as 
yet solitary instance of a Man who was in esse what others 
are merely zz posse. And there are those to whom He is 
not even this—in whose estimation even He has not com- 
pletely realised the ideal, although they will admit that He 
stands conspicuously nearer to its realisation than any other 


human being whom the world has ever seen. But whether 
623 
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He is regarded as “very God of very God,” or as the one 
sinless and ideal Man, or even merely as the closest approxi- 
mation to sinlessness among multitudes of sinful human 
beings, there is a general consensus of opinion that He was 
a Person without parallel in the annals of the human race. 
This uniqueness, taken at even the very lowest estimate, is 
a fact which requires explanation. And the explanation must 
cover two points. It must account for the appearance of such 
a Person on the stage of this world; and it must assign to 
Him, in the drama of human history, a place befitting the 
magnitude of His personality. Does any theory which stops 
short of the recognition of the eternal and absolute Deity of 
Jesus satisfy this twofold requirement? Do we need the 
theological doctrine of His Deity to explain the historical 
fact of His uniqueness? ‘This is the question which it is 
the aim of this article to answer. ‘The only alternative 
theory with which it is proposed to deal is that which regards 
Jesus as the one sinless and ideal Man. Attention is confined 
to this for the reason that, of all humanistic theories of His 
Person, it is at once the most plausible and the most typical. 
For our present purpose, then, to dispose of this theory is 
to dispose also of all other views which unite with it in 
negativing the accepted belief of the Christian Church 
concerning the Person of its Founder. 

The advocates of this theory have fixed upon the term 
“Divine Man” (in contradistinction to ‘“*God-Man”) as the 
proper designation for Jesus. To understand this designa- 
tion we may compare it with two other epithets, viz. 
(a) “sinless” man, and (5) “complete” or “ideal” man. We 
avoid the use of the words “perfect” and “perfection” 
because of their ambiguity. Sometimes the term “ perfect 
man” is used synonymously with “sinless man”; at other 
times it is used to denote what may be called a “complete” 
man, one who realises to the full the ideal of manhood. 
Now the designation “Divine Man” involves these two 
conceptions of sinlessness and ideality, together with some- 
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thing else which transcends both. First of all comes the 
idea of sinlessness. The Divine Man, whatever else he may 
or may not be, must at least be absolutely free from sin. 
Further, he must be an ideal man: he must combine in 
himself all the ingredients which go to make up a complete 
manhood. Obviously this conception of ideality is an advance 
upon the conception of mere sinlessness. Ideal manhood 
is a positive, not a negative, thing: it involves more, and 
much more, than the absence of sin. Nevertheless, sinlessness 
is not only essential to, but also an unfailing symptom of, 
this ideality. No one can be an ideal man without being 
sinless; but the converse proposition also holds good, that 
no man can be sinless without being also “ ideal,” without 
possessing the positive constituents of a complete manhood. 
But even yet we have not exhausted the contents of the 
epithet “Divine Man.” In addition to the notions of sin- 
lessness and ideality, it comprises the further notion of re- 
semblance to God based on intimacy with Him. Here then 
is another advance. To be a Divine Man involves more 
than to be a complete or ideal man. And _ yet, in this 
instance as in the former, the two conceptions cannot be 
separated. ‘The higher includes the lower, while the lower 
in its turn is a sure symptom of the higher. An “ideal 
man” cut off, in whole or in part, from intercourse with 
God is inconceivable: a man who enjoys uninterrupted com- 
munion with God, but who yet does not exhibit in his own 
person the total fulness of the human ideal, is equally in- 
conceivable. A sinless man, a complete man, a Divine Man 
—these three designations, though not verbally synonymous, 
must practically denote one and the same person. In order 
to be either, one must be each, of the three. Does, then, 
this view of Jesus as the one Divine Man satisfy our two 
conditions? Can the very appearance on earth of such a 
Man be satisfactorily accounted for? And, granting this, 
can any function befitting His superior personality be assigned 
to Him in the economy of human history ? 


Vou. VI.—No, 3, 40 
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One advantage claimed for this theory over the accepted 
doctrine of the Christian Church is its alleged clearness and 
simplicity. A God-Man, it is said, would be, if not absolutely 
an absurdity, at least a being unthinkable by us: a Divine 
Man, on the other hand, is a being whom, if we cannot 
resemble, we yet can perfectly understand. Upon this it 
is to be observed, in the first place, that, even if this contention 
were valid in point of fact, its value as an argument would 
remain doubtful. Simplicity is not an infallible test of truth. 
The clearest view is not necessarily the most correct, especially 
when the object dealt with belongs to the domain of the 
Infinite and the Divine. We may go even further. Where 
the Infinite is, there must be mystery. Therefore, when any 
theory dealing with the Infinite stands distinguished by its 
clearness and simplicity, that theory at once becomes, from 
the standpoint of the Christian theologian, an object of grave 
suspicion. When, for instance, in opposition to the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth, the view that Jesus was the son of Joseph 
is advocated on the ground that it is “simple and natural,” 
such a plea, far from settling the question once for all, does 
not necessarily amount even to a recommendation. But, in 
the second place, whatever this meed of clearness and sim- 
plicity may be worth, is the theory in question, as a matter 
of fact, entitled to claim it? Does the view that Jesus was 
a Divine Man and nothing more, after all, remove all difficulties 
and make everything plain? By no means. It merely sub- 
stitutes one group of difficulties for another. For Jesus re- 
mains, even on this hypothesis, the one great Exception among 
the children of men. If it be said that His exceptional pre- 
eminence is only temporary—that what He was, others (or, 
according to some, all) are destined one day to be—not yet 
does the difficulty vanish. The exception, whether temporary 
or permanent, demands explanation. How came it to pass 
that the human family succeeded in producing a Divine Man! 
And how comes it to pass that, having produced one such 
Man, it has never produced another ¢ 
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How does it happen that from a tree, not distinguished | 
in general by beauty of fruit or flower, one branch of such 
surpassing loveliness has sprung? How did one member of 
the human family succeed in escaping perils to which all the 
other members have succumbed, and in attaining heights of 
which all the others have fallen miserably short? How did 
this Person reach the ideal at a single bound, while others 
reach it (if at all) only after many a sorrow, many a labour, 
many a tear? It may be said that this difference was due to 
exceptional self-consecration on His part. This, however, is 
to paraphrase the question, not to answer it. For this unique 
self-consecration is the very fact to be explained. How was 
Jesus enabled to assume and to maintain such an attitude? 
It may be answered, that He was enabled to do so by a special 
Divine interposition in His favour. That is to say, the 
Almighty, by a special fiat, decreed that, among all the 
children ‘of men, this one Person should be prevented from 
being or becoming a sinner. The question thus arises, Could 
sin, after it had once made its appearance within the human 
family, be arrested in its progress by a simple fiat of this kind 4 
The Christian theologian maintains that it could not; that 
even God Himself could not, without an infinite act of self- 
sacrifice, stop the course of sin after it had once come into 
existence; and that Jesus, far from being one of those for 
whose benefit the progress of sin was to be arrested, was the 
very Son of God who came down from heaven to arrest it. 
If, however, this view is rejected, and Jesus regarded as merely 
a Divine Man, we are landed on the horns of a dilemma. 
Either the progress of sin within the human family can, or it 
cannot, be stopped by a mere Divine fiat. If it cannot, the 
impossibility is as great in the case of Jesus as in the case of 
any other human being. If it can, the possibility is as great 


in the case of any other human being as in the case of Jesus. 
Thus we are confronted with the question, How came this 
special favour to be limited to one solitary member of the 
human race ? 


How comes it to pass that the history of man- 
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kind, even in these latter and peculiarly favoured days, does 
not teem with characters similar to Jesus? It might have 
been expected that the human family, having once produced 
a Divine Man, would go on producing such men in ever- 
increasing numbers. But no; the world, endowed though 
it has been with the example of Jesus for nearly two thousand 
years, is not yet able to produce His equal. Did the power 
of God exhaust itself in the production of one such Man? 
Admittedly not ; for it is a part of the theory under considera- 
tion that other men (or, according to some, all) are to become 
‘“‘ Divine ” in the slow course of time. But why not accelerate 
the process? Why not, in fact, make all human beings 
“Divine” at a single bound? Are we to say that the power 
of God has indeed exhausted itself temporarily, though not 
permanently? If not, are we to say that the Almighty, 
possessing the power to make the entire human race “ Divine” 
by a simple fiat, deliberately refrained from exercising this 
power except in the case of one favoured individual, choosing 
rather that the rest of mankind should attain “ Divinity” 
by a slow evolution extending across ages and involving 
untold sufferings? The position is this: the uniqueness of 
Jesus as the one Divine Man known to history must be due 
to one of two causes. Either God could not, within the 
time that has elapsed since human history began, have pro- 
duced another such Man—or else He could, but would not. 
To adopt the former alternative is to impugn His power: to 
adopt the latter is to impugn His wisdom and His love. 

The foregoing considerations make it evident that this 
view of Jesus as a Divine Man and nothing more, far from 
removing all difficulties, introduces difficulties of its own. 
If the idea of a God-Man is fraught with mystery, so also 
is the idea of a Divine Man. We are shut up to a choice 
of mysteries; and the theologian may well adopt it as his 
rule, of two mysteries to choose the greater. There is a strong 
presumption that the greater is the more genuinely Divine. 
Moreover, the greater may comprehend and explain the 
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smaller, while the smaller cannot explain itself. Jesus the 
Son of God—that is the greater mystery: Jesus the unique 
and Divine Man—that is the smaller. Admit the former, 
and the latter is explained: reject the former, and the latter 
remains an insoluble enigma. 

If the validity of the foregoing argument be granted, the 
theory under consideration, in its attempt to account for the 
appearance of a Divine Man within the human family, must 
be pronounced a failure. Is it more successful in its estimate 
of the part which this Person was designed to play in the 
economy of the world’s history? We start with the axiom 
that such a phenomenon as a Divine Man must have been 
intended to serve some purpose corresponding in importance 
to the magnitude of the phenomenon itself. The uniqueness 
of His function must be proportionate to the uniqueness of 
His personality. But what purpose could the appearance of 
a Divine Man have been calculated to serve? It may be 
said that He serves as an example and an inspiration to others, 
and that from His example and inspiration mankind has 
derived, and will derive, inestimable advantages. But here 
again it may be asked, Why only one Divine Man? If His 
appearance was such a boon, why has the boon not been 
repeated? If the example and inspiration of one such Man 
is so valuable an endowment to mankind, would not the 
multiplication of such men have proportionally increased the 
value of the endowment? If the whole of the meal was 
to be leavened, would not the leaven have done its work 
more speedily by being applied repeatedly? Whatever the 
advantage which mankind may derive from witnessing the 
phenomenon of a Divine Man, the solitariness of the pheno- 
menon reduces the advantage to a minimum. But, again, 
does the theory under consideration indicate the necessity 
for the appearance of such a Man at all? Assuredly not; 
for, in order that mankind may realise its ideal, the example 
ofa Divine Man is, from the standpoint of this theory, clearly 
unnecessary. How did Jesus Himself succeed in realising 
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the ideal? He had not the aid of a prior example. If, 
guided and sustained by no example, one Man, not differing 
essentially from his brethren, has yet reached the summit, 
why may not others reach it in like manner? But more: 
the theory in question, in the hands at least of some of its 
- advocates, asserts that ultimately every human being, without 
exception, will become the equal in every respect of the Man 
Jesus. Ifso,—if the ultimate salvation and perfection of the 
entire human race has been stablished that it cannot be 
moved; if, at the last, one and the same prospect awaits 
alike the vilest reprobate and the holiest saint; if sin itself 
is but a milestone in the direction of the ideal, a stage in the 
quest for God;—then the presence or absence of a Divine 
Man makes little if any difference. From the standpoint, 
then, of this very theory the Divine Man becomes a super- 
fluous object. He is a mere ornament of history—an ornament, 
moreover, so entirely out of harmony with His surroundings 
as to convey to the onlooker the impression of a stupendous 
waste. 

From the standpoint of the ordinary Christian theology, 
however, the utter uselessness of a Divine Man is intensified 
a thousandfold. If the teaching of this theology with refer- 
ence to sin holds good,—if the guilt of sin is so enormous 
that every sinful act, however trivial in appearance, incurs 
everlasting punishment ; if the strength of sin is so formidable 
that not only the power of man at its best, but mere power 
on the part even of God, is utterly unable to cope with it; 
if, before sin could be vanquished, it was necessary that God's 
own Son should die; and if, in some cases, the sin of man is 
capable of holding out against the appeal even of the Cross :— 
then a Divine Man, as a Saviour from sin, must be pronounced 
a deplorable failure. If sin is indeed the formidable evil that 
Christian theology has always held it to be, it is at least 
_ extremely improbable that such a Man, planted in a world 
so full of sin as ours, would have succeeded in preserving his 
own integrity. But granted that his own virtue would have 
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proved equal to the test, even the most stainless virtue on his 
part would not have availed in the least for the benefit of his 
fallen brethren. He would have had no merit to spare. He 
would have been his own Saviour, but the Saviour of none 
other. We may go even further. If the ordinary Christian 


theology is correct in its estimate of the “exceeding sinful- _ 


ness” of sin, the appearance of a Divine Man in such a world 
as ours would have been the greatest of calamities. Powerless 
as a Saviour, as a destroyer such a Person would have been 
powerful indeed. ‘To a sinful world, unable to redeem itself, 
what could have been more harrowing than the spectacle of 
sucha Man? The better section of mankind would have been 
plunged into despondency, the worse inflamed to madness, by the 
sight of him. If Jesus was but a Divine Man, it would have 
been better for the world never to have seen Him. Better 
that fallen mankind had never set eyes upon such a marvel 
of immaculate holiness, if the marvel is to remain the envy 
and deSpair of the ages. It were better to have been without 
Jesus as an Example if He were not also a Redeemer—better 
to have been without Him as a Divine Man if He were not 
also the Son of God. A Divine Man would have served only 
to reveal the world’s misery: the God-Man removes it. A 
Divine Man would have driven all other men in terror from 
himself: the God-Man draws men unto Himself. 

To sum up :—Kither sinful men can, or they cannot, work 
out their own salvation. If they can, a Divine Man is super- 
fluous: if they cannot, a Divine Man is powerless to help 
them, and can only discourage them. Mankind is either above 
or below any benefit that such a Man could bestow. 


RICHARD MORRIS. - 


DoLcELLy. 
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BRITISH EXPONENTS OF PRAGMATISM. 


Proressor E. B. M‘GILVARY, 


University of Wisconsin. 


Just a decade ago, Pragmatism, twenty-odd years old, was 
introduced into the world of philosophical debate with much 
pomp and circumstance by Professor William James. It was 
a genial youth whom we then first learned to know, breathing 
peace and goodwill. But little do we forecast what our children 
may become; and the mildest-mannered lad may soon turn 
fighter, especially if he be bullied a little too roughly. The 


lust of battle is aroused, and if in this critical stage of his 
growth he should chance to be placed in a new environment 
where his behaviour may seem somewhat outlandish, he 
may develop even a chronic berserker rage. In some such 
way as this the British absolutists have permanently spoiled 
the temper of American pragmatism imported into England. 
Instead of allying itself with those who might have been its 
friends, pragmatism has hit out right and left, wherever a head 
appeared. Over here, there is a current belief that those who 
behave thus in England do not have long to wait before 
finding themselves attacked on all sides with right goodwill. 
If this belief be true, it may not be difficult to account for the 
difference between the careers of pragmatism on the two sides 
of the water. 

Our American Absolute, thoroughly anti-imperialistic, is an 
irenic sort of being, and, like the Yankee whom he tries to 


federate, he is withal quite practical himself. His will is an 
632 
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organic part of his constitution. He has his Purposes pro- 
jected albeit fulfilled. He has his Plan of Action. He 
inhabits an Eternity within whose specious present there is 
room for all the time any pragmatist needs for his urgent 
purposes. His Individuality is so admirably elastic that it can 
stretch itself to envelop all finite individualities without 
squeezing a drop of individuality out of them. Against such 
a generous and voluntaristic Absolute what could the pragma- 
tist have to say, save that even pragmatism may be carried to 
extremes? Professor Royce’s Absolute, while it cannot help 
being superior, refuses to be supercilious ; and the prophet of 
this Absolute, carrying himself with the calm dignity which 
becomes his lord, is not one to evoke such mad antagonism as 
Dr Schiller shows toward Mr Bradley and his “* Mad Absolute.” 
Professor James may occasionally touch his Harvard colleague 
with satire, and even puncture him with epithet, but it is always 
in friendly duel ; and when he has had his bout, he shows that 
his swordsmanship is only excelled by his charity; with his 
own hands he rubs pragmatic balm into the wounds he has 
made, and sends his opponent back to his study, rejoicing and 
not humiliated. Not so with Dr Schiller. He fights without 
quarter, he slashes without ruth. The devil himself could not 
pronounce a title more hateful to his ear than that of Absolute, 
and he finds the Absolute everywhere in British logic. 

Under such circumstances it is clear that, while we may 
accept Dr Schiller’s definition of pragmatism, we may not 
safely follow him in refusing to find any traces of a pure prag- 
matic spirit among his countrymen. Part of the task of this 
paper will be to show that, accepting the formulations of 
pragmatism Dr Schiller has himself given, we may discover 
that even in Great Britain pragmatism is not a stranger in a 
strange land. Dr Schiller, in calling the roll of pragmatists, 
finds only a few names among the British, and even these are 
marked, as it were, with a star as showing that they are prag- 
matists of a “critical rather than constructive” utility... Mr 


1 Studies in Humanism, p. x. It is interesting to note that not one of his 
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Henry Sturt, Captain H. V. Knox, and Mr Alfred Sidgwick are 
mentioned as in the forefront of this critical movement, but in 
true Homeric fashion the rank and file are completely ignored. 
Dr Schiller is too modest to name himself, but of course every- 
one knows that he is the greatest professed English pragmatist, 
constructive as well as devastatingly destructive. But let us 
see whether he has not overlooked many a man who has fought 
valiantly to bring about the fall of—I had said Troy, but I 
recall that the city under siege is Jericho.’ 

But what is pragmatism? Only a pragmatist can define 
it, and when we ask him for a definition, we get not one, but 
at least ascore. This is as it should be; for we must remember 
that in Great Britain pragmatism is not merely a method, as 
it was till very recently in America; nor is it a set of dogmas, 
although sometimes it does seem to be a trifle dogmatic. 
Pragmatism is a spirit, and the best that definitions of it can 
do is to indicate, not Athanasian tenets, but general attitudes 
toward philosophical problems and toward life. Attitudes 
must not be fixed in the hysteric rigidity of some single 
formula. A formula represents merely a thin cross-section, 
not the whole length and breadth of the pragmatic faith. Let 
us therefore take these formulas* in this generous way, and by 
their aid see what pragmatism is, and who are pragmatists. 
It should not be surprising if we should find that the line 
between pragmatists and non-pragmatists is not a hard and 
fast line. The genial nature of pragmatism cannot be better 
appreciated than in the discovery that it is not the philosophic 
cult of one or two, but the spirit of many. 

If we say that pragmatism lays stress on the fact that 
“the truth of an assertion depends on its application,” or that 


collaborators in Personal Idealism receives mention in this connection. All my 
later references to Dr Schiller’s writings are to the Studies, except when 
otherwise specified. 

1 Op. cit.; see Index under “Jericho,” where its sevenfold mention is 
perhaps intended as a delicate prompting to Mr Bradley’s memory. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 8-11. In quoting these formulas I romanise the italics and 
omit the numerals. 
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“the meaning of a rule lies in its application,” there is such 
sweet reasonableness in pragmatism that, were it not in the 
blindness of combat, who could deny the truth of pragmatism? 
What Mr Alfred Sidgwick has recently written on this subject! 
is eminently orthodox. If abstraction is made from the 
“application” of judgment as Mr Sidgwick calls it, or from 
the “extension” of a name as Professor Bosanquet following 
traditional usage prefers to call it, our troubles begin. But 
we have had many logics lately that refuse to make such 
abstractions. Professor Bosanquet, for instance, expressly 
states that extension and intension cannot be separated ;* and 
except when someone tries to construct a metaphysic by 
the application of the abstract principle of contradiction 
to all experience, and finds as the result that all ex- 
perience is contradictory, there are no logicians in Great 
Britain who are not pragmatists, according to our present 
definitions. Although Mr F. H. Bradley has sinned most 
grievously against this pragmatic principle in his well-known 
metaphysical work, Appearance and Reality, as Captain 
Knox has triumphantly shown,’ still in a recent article 
in which he deals with contradiction logically,‘ Mr Bradley 
contends that the law of contradiction does not decide any- 
thing about the nature of reality at large. ‘The self-con- 
tradictory, as it anywhere qualifies the real, is taken so far 
not to contradict itself. Incompatibles, such as round and 
square, if you connect them in another world are not taken as 
simply united in one subject. And, apart from such a union, 
they are no longer incompatible.” This is as outright an 
admission that no law has any meaning apart from its specific 
application as any pragmatist could wish. In fact, taking 
the present definition of pragmatism, I should be tempted to 
say that two of the leading exponents of pragmatism in the 

1 Especially in “ Applied Axioms,” Mind, N.S., No. 53 (1905). 

2 Logic, vol. i. pp. 46 ff. 

3 « Mr Bradley’s ‘ Absolute Criterion,’ ’’ Mind, N.S., No. 54 (1905). 


* “On Floating Ideas and the Imaginary,” Mind, N.S., No. 60 (1906). 
The quotation is from pp. 455-6, footnote. 
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pages of Mind are Mr Bradley and Mr R. F. A. Hoernlé,’ 
and that they deserve to rank with Professors Ward and 
Stout and Mr Sidgwick as representing the quintessence of 
pragmatism in Great Britain. 

If we should “state the pragmatic character of truth still 
more incisively by laying it down that ultimately all 
meaning depends on purpose,” and if “purpose may be con- 
ceived as a concentration of interest,”* we should be puzzled 
to find any pragmatists anywhere, for I suppose that every- 
body would say that there 7s meaning without concentration 
of interest. Such a meaning would be vague, but may not 
our meanings be vague? Even the pragmatist has his instincts 
immature and purposes unsure, that weigh not as his work in 
general estimation. ‘“ All I could never be, all men ignored in 
me—this, | was worth to Logic,” seems sometimes to be his 
plaint. But if purpose be defined as interest, concentrated or 
not, then he would be a daring man who should assert that 
there are any non-pragmatists in Britain, at least till someone 
should explicitly declare that such a comfortable shoe does 
not fit his foot. Except for the remarkable development of 
our knowledge about sensation, perhaps there is nothing 9 
characteristic of recent psychology as the emphasis laid on 
attention and interest; but this emphasis was observable 
long before any of us had ever heard of pragmatism. Mr 
Bradley’s Principles of Logic, written a quarter of a century 
ago, can hardly be blamed for not being strictly up to date; 
but even in that work only an obstinate refusal to seek will 
result in not finding some traces of the present kind of 
pragmatism. Professor Bosanquet’s Logic, published five 
years later, mentions attention only occasionally, but it 
cannot be understood unless interpreted as _presupposing 
interest and attention in all the logical processes subjected 
to detailed examination. Mr Hobhouse, writing on “General 


1 “Image, Idea, and Meaning,” Mind, N.S., No. 61 (1907). The present 
writer regards that paper as the best thing he has seen on the subject. 
2 Op. cit., p. 82. 
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Characteristics of Apprehension,” ’ devotes three pages out of 
six to the subject of attention, and brings out elsewhere its 
importance in logical matters. Within the last ten years it 
would be hard to find any representative and original 
treatment of logical matters which ignores or minimises the 
vital significance of attention and interest. It may be that 
the logical text-books used in England have lagged behind 
the movement of logical investigation; and if such be the 
case, pragmatism in its aggressive form will undoubtedly do 
good service in bringing them abreast of modern thought. 

If “the most essential feature of pragmatism may well 
seem its insistence on the fact that all mental life is 
purposive,” and if we still keep to the definition of purpose 
as a concentration of interest, again there is no pragmatist 
in the British Isles, for again there seems to be no one who 
does not recognise that mental life is at times distracted. 
In the context from which this formulation of the essence 
of pragmatism is taken,’ “purpose” seems to be used “ bio- 
logically speaking,” and we are told that “the whole mind, 
of which the intellect forms part, may be conceived as a 
typically human instrument for effecting adaptations, which 
has survived and developed by showing itself possessed of 
an efficacy superior to the devices adopted by other animals.” 
I am ignorant of any denial of this biological doctrine any- 
where in strictly philosophic circles, and believe that it is 
accepted quite widely in theological circles as well. But 
of course when I say this I am referring to the doctrine 
“biologically speaking.” 

If pragmatism “ must constitute itself into a systematic 
protest against all ignoring of the purposiveness of actual 
knowing,” and if we take knowledge not as coextensive with 
experience, but as experience more or less intelligently 
organised, perhaps pragmatism will find its banners waving 
merrily over a practically united host of British logicians and 
psychologists, and the only question that could be asked is, 


' Theory of Knowledge (1896), pp. 16-22. > Op. cit., p. 10, 
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' Theory of Knowledge (1896), pp. 16-22. > Op. cit., p. 10, 
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Against whom shall the army march? The only enemy in 
sight seems to be the kind of metaphysician who, ignoring the 
purposiveness of human knowing which he recognises in logic, 
riddles knowledge with contradictions that can be permanently 
located only in the Absolute, and which when laid to rest there 
melt away into ineffable harmony. ‘The enthusiasm of a 
campaign against such enemies of human knowledge seems to 
be aglow throughout philosophic Britain, and the absolutists 
of this type must find themselves somewhat embarrassed 
when they reflect that their worst foes are those of their 
own house. 

The above five formulations seem to state, as we have seen, 
not the contention of any one school of thought, but generally 
recognised first principles of all present-day logic. Pragmatism 
sticks in its thumb and pulls out a plum, and says, What a 
great boy am I! No doubt a plum is a delectable sight— 
worthy to be held aloft for adoring contemplation ; but is not 
this rather an easy way to achieve philosophic greatness ? 


Let us next take a formulation of the pragmatic principle 
which, we are told, “takes us straight into the heart of Prag- 
matism,”* namely, “that in all actual knowing the question 
whether an assertion is ‘true’ or ‘false’ is decided uniformly 


9 


and very simply. It is decided, that is, by its consequences. 
I intentionally omit the remainder of the formula for the 
present, for it is in something like this mutilated shape that 
pragmatism has been interpreted by many of its critics. That 
such an interpretation was premature, even if not entirely 
unwarranted by some sweeping statements sometimes made 
by the most spirited pragmatists, I admit. A doctrine should 
be interpreted in as liberal a way as possible, consistently with 
its expressed enunciations, especially if these happen to be 
extreme and yet to evince such extremity by incorporation in 
a controversial context. If pragmatism is going to live and 
give life, it will be by its spirit and not by any magic con- 
tained in an isolated pragmatic dictum. However, it is not 
! Op. cit., p. 154. 2 Op. cit., p. 154. 
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surprising, even if it be deemed unpardonable, that those whom 
some pragmatists have attacked so unsparingly have used the 
same principles of exegesis upon pragmatism as pragmatism 
has used against them. Those who draw the sword of hostile 
and carping criticism should not cry murder if in the scrim- 
mage they should be cut by a similar blade. 

But let us return to the question, Who are the British 
exponents of pragmatism, if pragmatism be formulated as the 
doctrine that the truth of an assertion is decided by its con- 
sequences? Even after reading what Mr Bradley has written 
lately on pragmatism,’ I do not believe that he would deny 
the doctrine that the truth of any assertion depends on its 
consequences, if by consequences be meant theoretical con- 
sequences, namely, the effects of the claim made in any asser- 
tion upon the whole body of already established truths. This 
seems to be one way in which Dr Schiller takes the formula. 
“The validation of such claims proceeds, we hold, by the 
pragmatic test, 7.e. by experience of their effect upon the bodies 
of established truth which they affect.”* Then why did Mr 
Bradley repudiate pragmatism so scornfully ? May it not have 
been because he read in pragmatic writ such sentences as these ? 
“As regards the objects valued as ‘true,’ Truth is that manipula- 
tion of them which turns out upon trial to be useful, primarily 
for any human end, but ultimately for that perfect harmony 
of our whole life which forms our final aspiration.”* Now, if 
truth is thus relative to any human end, it is hard to see how 
truth differs from moral goodness or from beauty, or even from 
conduciveness to the attainment of any base end. The state- 
ment just quoted seems to obliterate all distinctions between 
“true” and other adjectives applicable to human values. 
There are many other statements of like import in earlier 
pragmatic writings, and if they are to be taken at their face- 
value as defining the essence of pragmatism, there is no 
unswerving pragmatist, for it is only in one of Dr Schiller’s 


1 «On Truth and Practice,” Mind, N.S., No. 51 (1904). 
2 Op. cit., pp. 157-158, 8 Schiller, Humanism, p. 61, 
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moods that even he writes this way. Elsewhere he says: 
“The ‘true’ is what forwards and the ‘false’ is what thwarts 
a human purpose (primarily logical). Or in other words, ‘ true’ 
and ‘false’ are forms of logical value.”’ If the pragmatist will 
consent to drop “primarily” in the passage just quoted, I 
believe that he will not have to wait twenty years to find that 
pragmatism has prevailed. It has prevailed for as many 
centuries. ‘There is one strange passage in the essay, “ The 
Ambiguity of Truth,” which seems to show that sometimes the 
author is willing to drop “primarily.” “ In a sense, therefore, the 
predications of ‘good’ and ‘bad,’ ‘true’ and ‘false,’ etc., may 
take rank with the experiences of ‘sweet,’ ‘red,’ ‘loud,’ ‘ hard,’ 
etc., as ultimate facts which need be analysed no further.” 
Our habits of judging experiences as “true” and “ false” may 
be “just as distinctive and ultimate features of mental process 
as are the ultimate facts of our perception.” Now, when Dr 


Schiller speaks in this way, he has evidently consented to give 
his opponents all that they have ever asked. 
Dr Schiller seems to think that when philosophers reject 


the definition of truth as “what is useful ultimately for that 
perfect harmony of our whole life which forms our final aspira- 
tion” it is because they are engaged in “ the quixotic attempt to 
conceive the sphere of each valuation as independent and as 
wholly severed from the rest.”* Surely he has mistaken his 
opponents’ motives. Whenever anybody objects to Dr 
Schiller’s statement, it is not because such an objection rests 
on the belief that if anything—whether static or dynamic, 
whether eternally now or eternally by and by—ever completely 
fulfils all purposes, that consummate good is not true. The 
opposition is rather due to the desire to keep purposes distinct, 
even though they may be harmoniously fulfilled together. If 

1 «Pragmatism and Pseudo-Pragmatism,” Mind, N.S., No. 59 (1906), 
p. 389 (italics mine). 

2 Op. cil., pp. 143-4 (italics mine). We may add to the “materialistic 
prejudices” that, in Dr Schiller’s opinion, stand in the way of the recognition 


of this psychological truth, certain pragmatic prejudices also, 
3 Op. cit., p. 153 (italics mine). 
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truth is a logical value now,' and if words are to keep definite 
meanings, then the opponent merely insists that truth shall 
always remain a logical value. If identity be only a postulate, 
proved to be useful for untold generations, we have a right to 
postulate the identity of truth wherever found, and by this we 
merely mean that we demand some sort of identity of meaning 
or interest whereby truth may be distinguished from other 
values, and we think that the interest useful for this purpose 
is “dispassionate, and yet persistent, curiosity.”* There is an 
obstinate dislike, even outside professedly pragmatic circles, 
of having words change meanings when transferred from a 
definite relative sense to an indefinite absolute sense. When 
some pragmatists insist upon putting the chaplet of 
truth upon the brow of the Good, because it is so 
very good, it looks like trying to make a Nobel award for 
science mean that its recipient is a kind of Jack of all trades 
and good at none. If he is really good at all trades, 
this fact may be somewhat more clearly brought out than by 
saying that his knowledge and his virtue and his artistic 
excellence, his literary ability and his service in the interests 
of peace are all one, and that one thing is goodness, in which 
his knowledge is swallowed up. While, therefore, “sober and 
clear-headed thought will not be intolerant nor disposed to 
treat such oppositions” as Truth and Happiness and Art 
“as final and absolute,”® still the same clear-headed thought 
may without intolerance insist that the recognition of final 
distinctions should not be treated as the recognition of final 
incompatibilities. When a pragmatist lays down the rule 
that truth is a logical value, and then proceeds to make it 
any sort of value whatever, it looks as if he considered his 
tule more honoured in its breach than in its observance. 
Truth can hardly be a logical value, without being a 
logical value. 


1 The insistence on this fact forms the basis of the first definition ot 
pragmatism given by Dr Schiller in his latest book. 
2 Humanism, p. 249. ° 3 Op. cit., p. 153. 
Vor. VI.—No. 3. 41 
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The issue as to the meaning of truth is still further 
confused by such a statement as this—and now I supply the 
suppressed terms of the formulation with which we began 
our investigation of this particular phase of pragmatism: 
“The question whether an assertion is ‘true’ or ‘false’ is 
decided . . . by its consequences, by its bearing on the 
interest which prompted to the assertion, by its relation to the 
purpose which put the question.”* And again, “the predication 
of ‘truth’ will refer thus widely to any purpose anyone may 
entertain in a cognitive operation.” An example will show 
why such statements are unacceptable to most thinkers. A 
friend tells me that a certain object is in his house. I dispute 
his assertion, but wishing to prove him wrong, I tell him to get 
it. He reaches for his hat, and sees the object under my hat- 
rack. Now, the interest which prompted to his assertion was, 
say, the interest in a piece of music, and the purpose which 
put the question where the score was, was the purpose to 
play a duet with another friend. The purpose which put 
the question and the purpose to validate his claim led 
my friend to perform an action which fulfilled the former 
purpose but defeated the latter. Was his assertion proved 
true, although the claim it made was thus invalidated; 
and so proved true just because the purpose which put the 
question was fulfilled, and because the interest which prompted 
the assertion can now pursue its course unimpeded? I wonder 
what “sober and clear-headed thought” would answer? I 
know what paradoxical thought has said, a thought which 
hates confusion except when it is purposes which are con- 
founded together in a chaotic jumble called the “perfect 
harmony of our whole life which forms our final aspiration.” 
But this very same paradoxical thought sometimes gets sober 
and clear-headed, and then it expresses itself thus: ‘“ It follows 
that the nature of the purpose which is pursued in a science 
will yield the deepest insight into its nature; for what we 
want to know in the science will determine the standing of the 

1 Op. cit., pp. 154, 155 (italics mine). 
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answers we attain.”’ If the acknowledgment of the truth 
of this statement is made the test of the pragmatist, we shall 
find in England alone a great multitude of pragmatists whose 
names, if recorded in the preface to a work on pragmatism, 
would make that preface itself the biggest work on pragma- 
tism ever published. But when pragmatism, in determining 
the truth of any claim, refers at one time to the purpose which 
put the question, then to any purpose anyone may entertain 
in any cognitive operation, then to the perfect harmony of our 
whole life which forms our final aspiration, and finally fetches 
up with the purpose which is involved in the claim itself, its 
very lack of concentration of interest, its very distraction of 
meaning, its very vagueness of purpose, makes pragmatism 
as elusive as the proverbial flea. Evidently under such cir- 
cumstances it is impossible to get any reliable statistics on 
the pragmatic population of Great Britain. Many persons 
would like to be pragmatists, I take it, if it is something 
honourable and distinctive and courageous to be such, as they 
learn it is. The idea of being such a paragon in the logical 
world is enough to stir anyone’s youthful blood; but really 
a good many of these same persons would like to know 
what they would be if they weve pragmatists. I sometimes 
wonder that the question does not once in a while rise in 
some pragmatists’ minds, which made a certain congressman 
in our own country famous: he wanted to know, “ Where 
am I at?” 

Our last formulation—or rather the four different formu- 
lations that somehow were thought to be one—brings us to 
another position that has characterised pragmatism. Prag- 
matism has ordinarily been thought to be the doctrine which 
represents theory as subordinated to practice. 


All knowing 
is with a view to doing. But in the preface to Studies in 


Humanism Dr Schiller speaks of “the ultra-pragmatic 

followers of Professor Bergson,” and contrasts them with 

Professor Poincaré (whose “ weighty support” of pragmatism 
1 Op. cit., p. 152 (italics mine, except the first). 
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he had already noted), because the latter “imposes some slight 
limitations on the pragmatic treatment of knowledge, on the 
ground that knowledge may be conceived as an end to which 
action is a means.”* If this is not one of those remarks which 
Dr Schiller facetiously characterises in his polemic against Mr 
Bradley as put in the preface because they will not fit into the 
body of the book, we judge that, whether one subordinates 
theory to practice or practice to theory, one is still a pragma- 
tist. Nothing is said about those who do neither; but as they 
stand as it were half way between the left and the right wings 
of pragmatism, they can be refused admission to pragmatism 
only on the principle of the excluded middle. Now, whether 
this application of such an abstract principle is impertinent or 
not, can be determined only when we ascertain the purpose of 
the application. If that purpose is to find any non-pragmatists 
in Great Britain, then the axiom should be applied, and we 
get an interesting alignment of philosophers pro and con, the 
details of which may be left to the imagination. Otherwise, 
we discover that pragmatists are those who subordinate theory 
to practice, and those who differ slightly from the former on 
the ground that theory may be conceived as an end to whieh 
practice is a means, and also those who do neither. Anybody 
who has any views on this subject or who never thought about 
the matter is a pragmatist, and to be a pragmatist becomes a 
distinction without a difference. 

Pragmatism might perhaps be defined as the doctrine that 
“the making of ‘truth’ is necessarily and ipso facto also a 
making of reality.”’ So defined, pragmatism can claim a 
numerous following in Great Britain, although among these 
followers there are of course radical differences—no more 
radical, however, than is the difference between Dr Schiller 
and Professor Dewey, for example, on many points.° 


1 Op. cit., p. xi. (italics mine). 2 Op. cit., p. 198. 

8 See Philosophical Revien, vol. xi. p. 398, footnote. Professor Dewey says 
of one of Professor Royce’s views, which Dr Schiller shares: “To be frank, | 
do not believe that such speculative constructions, with no further basis than 
certain vague analogies, . . . do anything but bring philosophy into disrepute.” 
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Professor Karl Pearson’s doctrine as to the making of 
reality is well known, and entitles him to be considered as a 
pragmatist of the purest water. Professor Bosanquet and 
Professor Hobhouse are also pragmatists, the former of an 
idealistic and the latter of a realistic species. Dr Schiller 
himself has recently effected a higher synthesis of pragmatic 
idealism and pragmatic realism, in conceiving “the true 
Ideal, in which experience has become divine without ceasing 
to be human, because it has wholly harmonised itself, and 
achieved a perfect and eternal union with a perfected Reality.” ? 
If we had the time, it would be interesting to examine 
in detail Dr Schiller’s development of the doctrine that the 
making of truth and the making of reality are fundamentally 
one, and to see how, when he is led by his argument to a 
vast abyss, he thrusts “ Plato’s Sefaueém and the creation 
stories of all the religious mythologies from the book of 
Genesis downwards” into the gulf which threatens to swal- 
low him, and then turns his back on ugly Chaos to pursue 
reality into the region of primitive hylozoism and animism.’ 
Especially effective is his appeal to the esthetic sensibilities, 
while his adoption of a cunctatorial policy displays the 
immense resources that pragmatism has at its command in 
dealing with difficulties it has itself created. “ And the first 
‘something’ would probably seem something despicable or 
disgusting. It would very likely look to us like the primordial 
irruption into the world we now have of that taint of corruption, 
evil, or imperfection ‘ which philosophers have tried so often to 
think, and so rarely to do, away.’” Let us not soil our hands 
by dabbling in that revolting slime that gave birth to ex- 
perience. Let us adopt the Christian Endeavourer’s maxim 
of looking forward and not backward, upward and not 
downward ; and if we take no anxious thought of yesterday, 


1 Op. cit., pp. 483-6. The sentence quoted is taken from the last page of 
the book. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 434 ff. Empedoclean verse would be the only fitting medium 
of expression for the results obtained. 
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to-morrow will bring us good. “We can conceive our- 
selves, therefore, as getting an answer to the question about 
the beginning of the world-process only at the end. And it 
will be no wonder if by that time we should have grown too 
wise and too well satisfied to want to raise the question. .. . 
When Perfection has been attained, the universe, having at 
last become harmonious and truly one, will perforce forget its 
past in order to forget its sufferings.”’ This is an interesting 
variant of the exhortation: ‘“ Let age speak the truth and give 
us peace at last.” 

Professor James, in his delightful lectures on pragmatism, 
has laid emphasis on the fact that “all our conceptions are 
what the Germans call Denkmittel, means by which we handle 
facts by thinking them. Experience merely as such doesn't 
come ticketed and labelled, we have first to discover what it 
is.”® Our categories are postulates which have had to be 
confirmed by ages of experience, before they could be accepted 
as axioms. ‘This is without doubt a most important truth, but 
British logicians have not shown themselves very slow in 
finding it out, at least not since Darwin has made the concep- 
tion of evolution so fundamental in all the historical sciences. 
Professor Bosanquet devotes the last chapter of his great work 
on logic to the statement and development of this thesis, as 
applied to the laws of identity, contradiction, excluded middle, 
sufficient reason, and causation. ‘As reflective conceptions, 
then, they [axioms] are postulates, z.e. principles which we use 
because we need them. . . . They cannot therefore be taken in 
a definite form as hypotheses or axioms antecedent to eaxperi- 
ence. Experience may be said to begin with the certainty that 
‘there is somewhat’; and the postulates of knowledge do but 
express in abstract form the progressive definition of this ‘ some- 
what.’”* Professor Hobhouse, in the valuable work already re- 
ferred to, makes it very clear that likewise for him axioms are 
postulates. His theory, he admits, in frank pragmatic spirit, 


1 Op. cit., p. 436. 2 Pragmatism, pp. 171-2. 
3 Logic, vol. ii, p. 206 (italics mine). 
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“may form an incorrect conception of some or all the several 
postulates involved in the various methods which thought uses. 
It may assume some that are not necessary, or leave out of ac- 
count some that are essential. . . . The position, then, of the 
preceding chapters has been that the validity of an axiom 
depends on the fact that it is logically implied by some activity 
of thought, the results of which are not contradicted by ex- 
perience ; that is to say, that if the axiom be true, that activity 
will give good results, and if not, not.”' The doctrine, then, 
that axioms are postulates, made because they are needed, has 
been held by British logicians for at least twenty years. An 
essay, however, in which this doctrine was put forth again six 
years ago as rather a novel theory which was to confound the 
dry-as-dust logicians living among the cobwebs of long-past 
centuries, met with much criticism; this may have been 
because in the course of that essay the term “ useful” was used 
with reference to almost any purpose that came along, and 
thus confusion was introduced among logicians—the same 
confusion we discussed some time ago. The paper was also 
made the object of some ridicule for its literary form. The 
long “myth of Edwin and Angelina,”* which reminds its 
author—by way of Plato and his avadprnow—of the mythjof 
Grumps, but which suggests to some readers that in another 
story the persone should be represented as plucking axioms 
from the tree of postulation of true and false—this myth 
indicated a purpose to revive a philosophical device for stating 
truths, not familiar these days when Plato remains on the 
shelves. And besides, the British public has not the delicate 
literary sense of the Athenians or of the nursery, and hence 
classic grace in philosophical prose has seemed to some to be 
undignified insipidity. 

We have now closed our discussion of what seem to be 


1 Theory of Knowledge, pp. 479-80 (italics mine). This last sentence 
sounds almost as if it were taken at random from Professor James's recent 
writings. 

2 Schiller, “ Axioms as Postulates,” in Personal Idealism, pp. 98-104. 
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the fundamental logical doctrines and attitudes of pragmatism. 
We have found that, so far as professed British pragmatism 
stands by its formulations and makes them explicit and unam- 
biguous, it is a reassertion of long-recognised truths, and that 
it gets a specious appearance of originality by playing fast and 
loose with definite meanings; and if we had the time to look 
further, we should also see that it manages to confirm this 
impression of novelty by treating the logic of its predecessors 
as the equivocation of a fiend that lies like truth. The prag- 
matic method itself is, without doubt, a very valuable method, 
and it could ill be spared in logic or in metaphysic, not to 
emphasise its necessity in science ; but if it is to keep its value, 
it must be used with a concentration of interest in the prose- 
cution of distinguished and not perplexed purposes. 

We have now to look at pragmatism in its attitude toward 
the ethical question of Freedom. LEthically considered, prag- 
matism might perhaps be defined as the doctrine that conscious- 
ness affirms “the existence of real alternatives, and of real 


choices between them,” and that “philosophy ought not 
prematurely to commit itself to a static view of Reality, and 
that it is not an ineluctable necessity of thought, but a meta- 
physical prejudice, to believe that Reality is complete and 
rigid and unimprovable, and that real change is therefore 


impossible.”* Professor James has been preaching this doctrine 


for years as part of the pragmatic gospel. Taking this, then, 
as expressing the pragmatic spirit, we ask, Who are the British 
pragmatists? Everyone knows who was such a pragmatist in 
the last generation; the joy which Dr Martineau found in 
postulating freedom, and the zeal he showed in making his 
postulate good, must remain a heartening memory in every- 
one who came under the influence of his noble personality. 
But we must not forget those who, to a superficial observer, 
might appear to be prophets of inexorable fate; for the heart 
has reasons which other heads do not know. Who, in passing 
sentence merely on the vulgar mass called work, would 
1 Op. cit., pp. 401, 427. 
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intolerantly refuse to write down the names of Thomas 
Hill Green, Principal Caird, and any one of a thousand 
others, as loyal pragmatists? For we must remember that 
any indeterminist who attempts to represent determinism 
as asserting that all things are “ irredeemably swept along on 
one vast inhuman flow of Fate,”’ is—to use a phrase of Dr 
Schiller’s when he repudiates a travesty of his own cherished 
libertarianism—stooping to sheer calumny. Have not stern 
and great-hearted Calvinists somehow managed to effect a 
reconciliation between their predestination and their freedom ? 
And we must also remember to the credit of pragmatism that 
it is not a * logic-chopping” philosophy, nor is it a metaphysic 
of truths behind the veil. It maintains that it is by the fruits 
of theory that we must judge the truth of theory. Even 
Dr Schiller, when he gets down to the pragmatic business 
in hand, speaks of “the charming agreement which obtains 
between determinists, libertarians, and ordinary folk, in their 
practical behaviour.” He tells us that “the theoretic diver- 
gences, therefore, in our views will make no _ practical 
difference.”* Why then in the sacred name of pragmatism 
move heaven and earth to make the determinist out to be a 
pragmatic fool? The only reason seems to be that really we 
should judge a tree not by the fruits it actually bears, but by 
the fruits which some abstract and classificatory botanist 
declares that it should logically have borne. If men do 
gather grapes of thorns, so much the worse for the thorns: 
cut them down and cast them into the fire, for they cumber 
the ground which logical consistency alone should occupy. I 
do not care to debate the question of logical consistency here. 
I merely wish to discuss the question on the pragmatist’s own 
ground. Is not the pragmatist who hunts determinists 
running with the hares and coursing with the hounds ?* Either 
pragmatism is frigidly formalistic in its method of discussing 
vital issues, and then the dispute between determinism and 
indeterminism must, on the pragmatist’s own showing, be 


1 Op. cit., p. 395. 2 Op. cit., p. 406. 8 Op. cit., p. 100, footnote 2. 
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carried on for ever on the dreary plane that has characterised 
the debate for ages. Or pragmatism is the doctrine that 
philosophical questions must be settled by first asking what 
difference in men’s conduct the alternative answers to these 
questions make,’ and then the dispute between determinism 
and indeterminism is shown to be meaningless on the practical 
plane of life to men whose native hue of resolution is not 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. Experience has 
shown that Occidental determinists have never in large 
measure been irresolute in dealing with “bad men,” and that 
their views have not incapacitated them from telling “bad 
men” that they are moral “lepers,” and it seems that it is 
this achievement alone that in Dr Schiller’s eyes marks out 
the indeterminist’s head as fit to wear the philosophic crown.’ 

The last definition of pragmatism that this paper will 
examine is also the last given by Dr Schiller in his intro- 
ductory chapter.» Pragmatism may be described “as a 
conscious application to epistemology (or logic) of a teleo- 
logical psychology, which implies, ultimately, a voluntaristic 
metaphysic.” It is the metaphysic alone that will concern 
us here, together with certain religious implications of this 
metaphysic. We have seen that pragmatism is itself a 
spirit; but its “spirit is a bigger thing, which may fitly be 
denominated Humanism.”* What that spirit is, it would 
take another paper to exhibit, and only the reading of Dr 
Schiller’s writings can bring one into vital communion with 
it. That it is humble, modest, and peaceable; that it is 
genial, courageous, and magnanimous (especially among, 
but not toward, university professors); that it avoids in- 
sincere phrasemongering, ineffectual aspiration, unworkable 
conceptions, verbal quibblings, and dead formulas; that 
it is tentative, uncertain, candid, open to revision, and 


1 James, Philosophical Conception and Practical Results (Univ. of California 
Press, 1898), p. 7.“ The ultimate test for us of what a truth means is indeed 
the conduct it dictates or inspires.” 2 Op. cit., pp. 400-1. 

3 Op. cit., p. 12. Here again I have romanised the italics, 
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able to retreat, if worst should come to worst, into 
the strong fortress of the pragmatic method; that it 
has faith, hope, and charity (with malice only towards Mr 
Bradley) ; that it is idealistic and realistic ; that it is human 
and yet divine — to say all this is only to paint the lily 
white. Above all, this metaphysic loves evépyea dxwnygoias,' 
and eschews the Absolute. But what is evépyeia daxwnycias ! 
In two words, it is “Heaven and Eternity.”* There are 
two ways of getting there. In Humanism, that day 
only gradually dawns when time shall be no more, and 
the dawning is brought about by our pushing might and 
main upon the wheels that make the world go round. In 
Studies in Humanism we do not work our way into heaven 
but wake into it. ‘“ Paradise cannot be found by travelling 


north, south, east, west, however far ”—‘“ it is vain to search 
the satellites of more resplendent suns for more harmonious 
We must pass out of our ‘real’ 


space altogether, even as we pass out of a dream-space on 
awaking. 


conditions of existence. 


In short, we may confidently claim that to pass 
from a world of lower into one of higher reality, would be 
like waking from an evil dream ; to pass from a higher into 
a lower world would ,be like lapsing into nightmare.”* Of 
course, these two paths may be regarded as one if we view 
our present efforts as dreams to be forgotten when we awake 
after death into the likeness of the Perfect. Dr Schiller 
suggests this identity of the two paths; it is “possible that 
every individual soul may some day ‘awake’ to find the 
reality of its world with all its works abolished for it over- 
nght”—alas, poor pragmatism !—and that if this happens 
“the fault lies, not in our theory, but in the actual facts.” ‘ 
Now, Dr Schiller states that the belief in an external world 
and in other minds is only the expression of a purpose to 


1 Humanism, pp. 204-227 and 95-109. 

2 Humanism, p. 212. 

3 Op. cit., p. 475. See also Hissert Journa, October 1904. 
4 Op. cit., p. 484 (italics of course mine). 
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extrude unwelcome incidents whose intrusion we resent.’ 
When we awake in Paradise it will be to find no help meet 
for us ; no “I” will disown any part of it. But “if pleasure 
and pain (or even pain alone) were eliminated from our ex- 
perience, should we retain self-consciousness enough to frame 
the antithesis of ‘ self’ and ‘ world’?”* In Heaven, therefore, 
we shall have the theoretically interesting solipsistic state 
of affairs that Dr Schiller so graphically describes as 
involved in Mr Bradley’s Absolute Experience. Each 
“7” will think that “I am all that is,”* and yet no “I” 
will think “I am” at all. No wonder that this coming 


event casts its blurring shadow on all present distinctions of 


good and beautiful and true. An experience without time- 
consciousness, because “the conditions which engender time- 
consciousness” are precluded;° an experience without self- 
consciousness, because the past with its sufferings, which alone 
can give rise to the antithesis between self and world, has been 
forgotten ; an experience without any categories as working 
conceptions, because it has no work to do; an experience 
which abolishes the reality of this world with all its works, 
leaving itself alone with the Alone—what is such an experi- 
ence else than Mr Bradley’s abhorred Absolute Experience, 
with the saving (?) difference that the one is the unpragma- 
tically pragmatic postulate of a humanist, and the other an 
illogically logical Reality of one who is willing to be called 
an absolutist? If Dr Schiller were to examine his own 
ultimate Ideal as thoroughly as he has examined Mr Bradley’s 
béte noire, 1 am sure that he would disown it, since he has 
assured us that he finds in himself no traces of the idiosyncratic 
desire to become the Absolute. The trail of the serpent is 
manifest all over Dr Schiller’s ideal, but he is too intent on 
tracing the reptile to its hiding-place in Mr Bradley’s book, to 
notice its presence in his own. 
1 Op. cit., pp. 473-4. 2 Op. cit., p. 486. 


3 Op. cit., p. 471 (italics mine). * Op. cit., p. 263. 
5 Humanism, p. 212. ® Op. cit., p. 257. 
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But there is a difference even in Absolutes. Mr Bradley’s 
Absolute, in keeping state, somehow manages to be careless 
of mankind and leaves us to our devices: for this we should 
be thankful. No matter if it does for its own transcendent 
uses transmute our experiences into something other than they 
are for us, when after all and all the time it leaves these 
experiences what they are for us. We surely should not 
begrudge it this power of transubstantiation if after the 
miracle it leaves the bread and the wine fit for all human 
uses. But Dr Schiller’s Absolute takes its stand right in 
the path of our lives, giving them a termination more forlorn 


| than Hades with its gloomy meads of asphodel, or Sheol where 


there is no wisdom and no device. Those abodes of the dead 
had at least distinct even if spectral inhabitants. As between 
Mr Bradley’s Absolute and Dr Schiller’s we'll take the one 
above us rather than the one ahead of us. The best interpreta- 
tion the prospective Absolute can help us put on our lives is 
that they are dreams, and the dearest hope it holds out to us is 
that when we awake we shall find ourselves to be the lonely 
Absolute itself. If there is anywhere a “cosmic nightmare,” 
it is such an ideal of “a perfect harmony of our whole life 
which forms our final aspiration.” If this be Paradise, and 
if we may not travel north, south, east, west, to get away 
from it, or turning upward may not search the satellites 
of more resplendent suns for a place of escape, let us make 
the choice of Aucassin and go downwards, where at least 
there is a goodly fellowship. 


EVANDER BRADLEY M‘GILVARY. 
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“LAW” 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.M., 
Professor of History in the Hartley University College, Southampton. 


In a recent number of THE HisBert JourNau’ the Dean of 
-Clogher, when discussing the problem of “The Forgiveness of 
Sin,” raised the question of the meaning of the term “law,” 
by treating sin as, in one aspect, a breach of God’s moral law, 
“analogous to a violation of physical law.” In the following 
issue of the JouRNAL I wrote pointing out that the word “law” 
in physics is used in a sense so radically different from that 
in which it is employed in morals that the suggested analogy 
is an entirely false one. In doing so I was, of course, merely 
stating what has long been a commonplace of both jurispru- 
dence and natural science; but since the Dean admits?’ that 
he continues to “fail to understand” the essential and funda- 
mental distinction, and as the matter is of some practical 
importance owing to its close association with such problems 
of personal religion as the consequences of human action and 
the penalties of transgression, I venture to treat it more 
systematically than was possible in a mere critical review. 


I. THe Term “ Law.” 


‘There are very few words,” said the late Duke of Argyll, 
“which are used more ambiguously and therefore more 
injuriously than the word ‘law.’”* It is—like the kindred 
terms jus in Latin, droit in French, and recht in German—one 
of those words ancipitis usus which have been more fruitful 


1 April 1907. 2 Hissert Journat, October 1907. 
8 The Reign of Lam, 18th ed., p. 63. 
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sources of error and mental confusion than any other words 
whatever. It was of this very term “law” that John Austin, 
with an unwonted departure from the serenity of the philo- 
sophical jurist, wrote when he said that through its “ misappli- 
cation . . . . has the field of jurisprudence and morals been 
deluged with muddy speculation.” ’ 

Its origin is doubtful,’ but it came into use in those 
primitive, pre-scientific days when the phenomena of human 
conduct and the phenomena of irrational and inanimate 
nature were regarded as of one and the same order—when the 
sun was looked upon as a chariot driven in a race, and the 
thunderbolt as the hammer of a god. On the one hand were 
seen commands addressed to the human will, and resulting 
in an ordered uniformity of behaviour; on the other hand 
were perceived certain ordered uniformities of nature which 
were attributed to the commands of superhuman wills. There 
appeared to be no essential difference between the two types 
of phenomena. Nevertheless, in the case of human conduct the 
feature which most struck the eye was the force or authority of 
the command which caused the uniformity of behaviour, while 
in the case of the phenomena of nature it was the resultant 
order or uniformity which was the striking aspect, the causal 
command being merely inferable by analogy. Hence from 
the first the connotation of the term “law” tended to bi- 
furcate, one branch monopolising the idea of the causal force 
and going off in the direction of jurisprudence, the other 
monopolising the idea of the resultant order and going off in 
the direction of natural science.* 

But most unfortunately this bifurcation of ideas did not 
culminate in logical separation of ideas, and the consequence 
was the rise and perpetuation of one of the most appalling 
and persistent muddles which the history of thought has 


! Jurisprudence, 5th ed., p. 88. 
2? Cf. Oxford Eng. Dict., s.v. Law. Also Salmond, Jurisprudence, App. I. 


° Cf. Holland, Jurisprudence, 7th ed., pp. 14-18, and Austin, Jurisprudence, 
sth ed., p. 207, 
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to show. Jurists on the one hand complicated the rules of 
human conduct, which were their proper subject, with vision- 
ary “laws of nature”; men of science on the other hand 
mixed up their inductive generalisations with speculations 
proper to moralists and theologians. Take Blackstone as an 
example of a befogged eighteenth-century jurist: he “ad- 
vances to his proper subject, municipal laws, through (1) the 
laws of inanimate matter; (2) the laws of animal nutrition, 
digestion, etc. ; (8) the laws of nature, which are the rules 
imposed by God on men and discoverable by reason alone; 
and (4) the revealed or divine law, which is part of the law of 
nature directly expounded by God.” All of these are con- 
nected, in his view, by this common element, that they are 
“rules of action dictated by some superior being.” * 

Take Montesquieu as a type of a confused eighteenth. 
century man of science. He begins his famous Esprit des 
Lois with the remark : “ Les lois, dans la signification la plus 
étendue, sont les rapports nécessaires qui dérivent de la 
nature des choses, et dans ce sens tous les étres ont leur lois, 
La Divinité a ses lois, le monde matériel a ses lois, les in. 
telligences supérieures 4 ’homme ont leurs lois, les bétes ont 
leur lois, Vhomme a ses lois.” Austin quite justly observes 
respecting this definition that its terms are “incomparably 
more obscure than the term which it affects to expound.” * 

No advance whatever was possible either in the theory of 
jurisprudence or in the philosophy of nature so long as a term 
so vital to each as the term “law” lay thus shrouded in the 
mists of ambiguity. It was one of the most notable achieve- 
ments of nineteenth-century jurists and natural philosophers 
that, aided by logicians,’ they delimited their respective 


1 Cf. Prof. E. Robertson, Encyclo. Brit,, 9th ed., article Lam, 

2 Austin, Jurisprudence, 5th ed., p. 211. Austin’s observation might with 
equal justice be applied to the dissertation “Concerning Laws and their 
Several Kinds,” to which Book I. of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is devoted. 

8 See, for example, Whately, Elements of Logic, Appendix I. (on Ambiguous 
Terms); Jevons, Principles of Science; Keynes, Formal Logic; Ritchie, Philo- f; 
sophical Studies, pp. 136, 236, 270. 
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spheres of influence and came to an agreement as to the precise 
and exact sense in which each would employ the common 
term. The natural philosophers admitted that the jurists 
had the prior claim to the term, and that “in all cases as 
applied to science it is a metaphor.”’ They agreed to use 
it in the sense, and only in the sense, which they had made 
peculiarly their own, the sense connoting order or uniformity 
of sequence, so that a law in scientific terminology should 
always be a mental concept, a generalisation, “the abstract 
idea of the observed relations of phenomena, be those relations 
instances of causation or of mere succession and co-existence.” * 

The jurists, on the other hand, appropriated the primary 
connotation of force or authority, and agreed to employ the 
term “law” only in the sense of “a general rule of human 
”’ This necessary logical delimitation, of course, does 
not mean that jurists ceased to pay any regard to the uniformity 
of conduct engendered by authoritative commands, still less 
that they denied that such uniformity did as a matter of fact 
result. It merely means that they ceased to regard the idea of 
resultant uniformity as being connoted by the term “law” as 
they used it. Similarly this logical delimitation does not mean 
that men of science ceased to consider the causes which led to 
the resultant uniformities of nature, still less that by restricting 


| the connotation of the term to phenomena they denied the exist- 


ence either of secondary causes or of a great First Cause by 


iwhose fiat the established uniformity had been instituted. It 


merely means that they ceased to regard the idea of causal 
authority as being connoted by the term “law” as they used it.‘ 
Thus the ground was cleared and boundaries were fixed, 


1 Reign of Law, 18th ed., p. 63. 2? Holland, Jurisprudence, 7th ed., p. 17. 

3 Holland, Jurisprudence, 7th ed., pp. 21 and 37. Cf also Argyll, Reign of 
Law, 18th ed., p. 64: “In its primary signification a law is the authoritative 
expression of human will enforced by power,” 

* Itseems necessary to emphasise this point very strongly, because the Dean 
of Clogher, without a shadow of warrant, says of my criticism of his article: 
“Professor Hearnshaw seems to me to argue on the presupposition that there 
isno moral or spiritual meaning in the world at large. I argue on the opposite 
supposition.’” Huppert Journat, vol. vi., p. 194. 


Vot. VI.—No. 3. 42 
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and both jurists and men of science were able to set to work 
with success to develop their several regions of research. 


II. Law as CoMMAND. 


Of law as command there is no need to say much here. 
Jurisprudence and its kindred sciences have their own problems 
and controversies, but most of these are not directly relevant 
to the present inquiry. One, however, must be mentioned. 
As to the scope of jurisprudence, Austin holds that the three 
marks of a law proper are (1) a wish emanating from (2) a 
determinate source, and enforceable by (3) a sanction or 
conditional evil to be incurred in case of disobedience. Thus 
he defines a law “in the most general and comprehensive 
acceptation in which the term, in its literal meaning, is 
employed” as “a rule laid down for the guidance of an 
intelligent being by an intelligent being having power over 
him.”* Now the requirement of a determinate source rules 
out completely customary rules and the precepts of so-called 
international law, and allows the injunctions of morality to 
have a place only under the guise of laws of God indirectly 
revealed. Holland therefore, in order to include these 
important bodies of rules of human action, relaxes the terms 
of admission, and merely demands of a law that it shall be 
(1) expressible as a distinct proposition, (2) addressed to the 
will of a rational being, and (3) enforceable by a sanction.” * 

Jurists who accept the wider view, as stated by Holland, 
include within the scope of the sciences which deal with the 
rules of human action, first, Divine Law—that is, ‘the body 
of commandments which express the will of God with regard 
to the conduct of His intelligent creatures,” whether these 
commandments are expressly revealed or are indirectly made 
known through the conscience ; secondly, Positive Law—that } 
is, the body of commandments imposed upon human inferiors 
by human superiors, by far the most important part of which 


are the commands of sovereign to subject; thirdly, Law offxi 


1) Austin, Jurisprudence, 5th ed., p. 86. 2 Holland, Jurisprudence, p. 21. 
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Opinion—the distinctive characteristic of which (especially as 
contrasted with the unrevealed law of God) is that it has no 
determinate source. It includes rules of human action so 
diverse as “laws of honour,” “laws of fashion,” ‘customary 
law,” and “international law. 


III. Law as GENERALISATION. 


The idea of law as command is not at all difficult to com- 
prehend: it is as obvious to the man who reads as is a 
policeman (who in one branch represents it) to the man who 
runs. But it is otherwise with the idea of law as generalisation. 
This is a subtler conception, and one more liable to be con- 
founded with associated ideas. The fact that it has been 
misapprehended, or at least misstated, not only by crowds of 
minor writers, but even now and again by men of acknowledged 
intellectual eminence, shows that in stating it there is need 
to pay the most careful attention both to thought and to 
expression in order to escape from error. I therefore make 
no apology for collecting on this page from the writings of 
various distinguished thinkers a somewhat unusually large 
number of authoritative definitions of “law” as the term is 
used in science. I want to have them behind me as supports 
when I venture to criticise the terminological inexactitudes of 
some other scarcely less distinguished men. I have already 
quoted, but I will make bold to repeat, Professor Holland’s 
admirably lucid statement. He defines law as used in the 
theoretical sciences—that is, as used in such sciences as physics 
or biology—as “the abstract idea of the observed relations of 
phenomena, be those relations instances of causation or of 

ere succession and co-existence.” This definition brings out 
prominently the essential point. Law in the scientific sense is 
mn abstract idea. It is capable of expression—that is, of for- 
ulation and communication as a statement; nay, more, it 
ust necessarily be formulated as a statement ; but it has no 
pxistence save in the mind that frames it and the mind that 
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truth which the mind forms from the contemplation of a 
necessarily limited number of phenomena in which it is verifi- 
able. Lotze emphasises this same essential point, viz., that law 
in the scientific sense is purely subjective, when he says that, 
«Stated in its complete logical form a law is always a universal 
hypothetical judgment, which states that whenever A is or 
holds good, B is or holds good.”* So, too, agrees the Oxford 
English Dictionary, which defines law, “in the sciences of 
observation,” as “a theoretical principle deduced from particular 
facts, applicable to a defined group or class of phenomena, and 
expressible by the statement that a particular phenomenon 
always occurs if certain conditions be present.” Since then 
it is a general proposition based upon the observations of a 
limited (however large) number of facts, a law of science can 
never to any finite mind attain any higher position than that 
of a provisional hypothesis.? There is always the possibility 
(however remote) that new facts will come to light which will 
not fit in with the hypothesis. For example, until recently no 
generalisation of physics was more firmly held to be universally 
true than the so-called “law of the conservation of energy.” 
But the phenomena of radio-activity appear to conflict with 
it: heat and light seem to emanate from radium without the 
occurrence of any corresponding loss. Physicists are extremely, 
and properly, loth to admit these phenomena to be the first 
great exception to a proposition which hitherto has in countless 
cases unvaryingly proved to be true. But they are compelled to 
hold judgment in reserve. So that when Sir Oliver Lodge says 
that “natural philosophers will not be prepared to tolerate any 
the least departure from the law of the conservation of energy,’ 
all he can possibly mean is that they have found by experience 


1 Lotze, Metaphysics (Eng. trans., 1884), p. 333. 
2 Cf. James, Pragmatism, p. 57: “ As the sciences have developed . ... 
the notion has gained ground that most, perhaps all, our laws are only approxi: 
mations. . . . Their great use is to summarise old facts and to lead to new 
ones. They are a man-made language, a conceptual shorthand (as someone 
calls them) in which we write our reports of nature.” 
8 Nature, April 23, 1907, quoted Hissert Journat, vol. vi., p. 194. 
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' the word I will add without comment. 


“Law 


that the principle which they have formulated has in the past 
proved so consistently and without exception to be true that 
they will require demonstration of a peculiarly convincing 
kind before they will be prepared to modify it. 

The remaining definitions of law in the scientific sense of 
They are not all 
equally good, and if space allowed I should be prepared to 
criticise some of them. They all, however, serve to iterate 
the point, which needs so much driving home, viz., that law in 
this sense is a mere abstract idea, having an existence only in 
the mind, expressible as a statement or proposition—that, and 
nothing more than that. Professor Henry Drummond writes : 
“The laws of nature are simply statements of the orderly condi- 
tion of things in nature ; what is found in nature by a sufficient 
number of competent observers. ... They [the laws of 
nature] may have no more absolute existence than parallels of 
latitude.” Professor W. B. Carpenter states that scientific 
laws are “nothing but comprehensive expressions of aggregates 
of particular facts, giving no rationale of thera whatsoever.” ” 
Von Helmholz uses similar language when he says that “law 
is nothing more than the general conception in which a series 
of similarly recurring natural processes may be embraced.” ® 
Thomas Reid expresses essentially the same view in his state- 
ment that “the laws of nature are nothing else but the most 
general facts relating to the operations of nature.” Mr 
Herbert Spencer remarks that “ familiarity with uniformities 
has generated the abstract conception of uniformity, the idea 
of law” ;° and again, that “the accepted conception of law is 
that of an established order to which the manifestations of a 
power or force conform.”° Finally, Professor Huxley’ gives 
a popular statement of the case in the words: “ Law means 
arule which we have always found to hold good, and which 
we expect always will hold good.” ® 

1 Nat. Law Spir. World, 21st ed., pp. 5-6. 

* Pop, Lect. Scient. Subjects, p. 370. * Inquiry into Human Mind, vi., p. 13. 


° First Principles, p. 142, © Stud. Sociol. ii., p. 42. 7 Lay Sermons, p. 340. 
* Even the Dean of Clogher is almost correct when in one passing remark 


2 Prin, of Ment. Phys., p. 693. 
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It is surely not necessary for me to labour the point any 
more. But perhaps I may be permitted to give one example 
of law as generalisation, and to choose as that example the 
“law of gravitation,” the precise nature of which the Dean of 
Clogher “ fails to understand.” The law of gravitation is that 
abstract general conception, derived from the discovery and 
observation of certain particular uniformities, which had its 
rise in the mind of Newton, and which he embodied in the 
general proposition, “ Every particle of matter in the universe 
attracts every other particle with a force whose direction is 
that of the straight line joining the two, and whose magnitude 
is proportional directly as the product of their masses, and 
inversely as the square of their mutual distance.” Now, 
having thus seen what the law of gravitation is, let us see what 
it is not. First, it is not the uniform sequences themselves, 
which Newton discovered and observed: he observed, com- 
paratively speaking, but a few; his conception, derived 
inductively from his observations, extends to “every particle 
of matter in the universe "—obviously a provisional hypothesis 
only. Moreover, it is not the sum total of all such uniform 
sequences. Each one of these is merely an isolated pheno- 
menon of nature. The idea which comprehends and unifies 
them is the “law.” Secondly, it is not the force of gravity, 
whose uniform operation produced those sequences from 
observations of which Newton inferred the principle which he 
embodied in his “law.” Yet few expressions are commoner 
in popular parlance than such totally erroneous statements as 
that the “law of gravitation” (instead of the “force of 
gravity ”) causes a body to fall to the ground. Thirdly and 
finally, it is not the creative fiat, the divine command, accord- 
ing to which the force of gravity began to operate and still 
operates with unvarying uniformity. Newton firmly believed 


he defines “ physical law ’’ as “a description of a fact that the forces of nature 
act with uniformity” (Hissert Journat, vi. 194). But if he accepts his own 
definition that physical law is a description, what becomes of all his other 
statements? For example, is “the violation of a physical law” the violation 
of a description? And what is a description’s ‘‘ ruthless penalty ” ? 
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in the reality of the divine fiat, but he made no reference to it, 
direct or indirect, in his “law.” Now, in my criticism of the 
Dean of Clogher’s article on “The Forgiveness of Sin,” I 
stated the correct scientific view of the law of gravitation, 
when I said: “This law [that is, this abstract general con- 
ception] did not exist till Newton formulated it. It was by 
him derived inductively from observations. It is liable at any 
moment to be proved to be false by further observations.” ! 
Yet the Dean of Clogher comments thus: “ These are, cer- 
tainly, remarkable statements. It raises one’s opinion of 
human intelligence to learn that Newton did not only 
discover the law of gravitation, but made it. I fail to 
understand how a law could be derived ‘inductively from 
observations’ before it began to exist. The planet Neptune 
was discovered through the inductive observations of Leverrier 
and Adams; but it existed long before they, noticing the 
disturbance in the movements of Uranus, the former asked 
Dr Calle of Berlin to look for it.”* Is it possible to imagine a 
more complete agglomeration and confusion of things disparate 
than is exemplified in this “remarkable” criticism? First, 
in the phrase “ discovered the law of gravitation,” the law is 
confused with the observed uniformities from which it was 
derived. Newton did not “discover” the law; he discovered 
or observed certain facts of nature, and, reasoning from them, 
he conceived and formulated the law. Secondly, in the phrase 
(used, of course, ironically), “ Newton . . . . made it,” the law 
of gravitation is confused with the force of gravity! Thirdly, 
the concluding parallel, if it means anything at all, means 
that the law of gravitation is somewhat of the nature of a 
planet! One is irresistibly reminded of those “most gross 
and scarcely credible errors,’ of which Austin gave some 
horrid examples in his day. 

Confusions of this kind, though very rarely quite so 
complex and varied as the one just quoted, are to be met 
with very commonly in theological, in philosophical, and even 


' Hippert Journat, v. 911, 2 Ibid., vi. 193. * Jurisprudence, 5th ed., p. 209. 
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in scientific writings. It will be found, I think, that in every 
case where writers, having escaped what may be termed the 
vulgar error of confounding law as command with law as 
generalisation, have yet gone wrong, they have done so by 
confusing law as an abstract mental conception with one or 
more of the following closely associated things:—(1) The 
uniformities, ordered sequences of events, or modes of operation 
of natural forces from the discovery or observation of which 
the law was inferred, or by the further observation of which 
it continues to be exemplified ; or (2) the natural forces them- 
selves whose uniform working produced the phenomena from 
the discovery or observation of which the law was inferred, 
etc.; or (8) the mind or will behind these forces—the fiat 
which is conceived of as having created them and as main- 
taining them in their eternal regularity of operation. I have 
before me as I write a choice collection of some dozens of 
examples of errors in the use of the term “law ” in its scientific 
sense. I must, however, restrict myself to the giving of one 
specimen of each of the above-mentioned sources of confusion. 


(1) Law erroneously regarded as a uniformity. No less 
eminent a thinker than John Stuart Mill is guilty of the 
misstatement, unpardonable in a logician, that “the expression 
‘the laws of nature’ means nothing but the uniformities that 


m1 


exist among natural phenomena. The definitions given 
above make it clear that he should have said “the abstract 
conception derived from the observation of the uniformities,” 
etc. (2) Law erroneously regarded as a force. The Rev. 
William Arthur says: ‘ A person who throws himself over a 
precipice is as perfectly under command of the law of gravi- 
tation as one who lies on a sofa. The man is broken, but the 
law was never for a moment deprived of its control.”* Here, 
of course, “the law of gravitation” simply stands for “the 


1 Logic, i., p. 365. 

2 On the Difference between Physical and Moral Lam, p. 139, compare also the 
Dean of Clogher: “ When a man ignores physical law he suffers for his act.” 
—Hssert Journat, vi. 194. Here for “law” read “ force.” 
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force of gravity.”' (8) Law erroneously regarded as established 
by a power behind natural forces. Sir William Blackstone, 
in the opening part of his Commentaries, already alluded to, 
writes that when God “ put matter into motion He established 
certain laws of motion to which all movable matter must 
conform.” Professor Robertson having quoted this passage, 
remarks that “nonsense like this so exasperated Austin that 
he never fails to stigmatise the use of the term ‘natural laws’ 
in the sense of scientific facts as improper or metaphorical.” * 
Austin, of course, never dreamed of denying that either matter 
or force was created by God: his piety was as conspicuous 
as the lucidity of his thought and the heaviness of his style. 
But he protested with all the energy of which he was capable 
against the hopeless confusion engendered by calling either 
force or the creative word which brought it into being and 
sustained it by the name of “ natural law.” 


IV. THe MEETING-PLACE OF THE MEANINGS. 


If science had to do solely with external nature, inorganic 
and organic, then, since the subject-matter of jurisprudence and 
ethics lies wholly within the region of the human will, there 
would be a probability that speedily the idea of law as com- 
mand would be completely disentangled from the idea of law as 
generalisation. But there are mental and moral as well as 
natural sciences, and in such of them as deal with the human will, 
i.€. investigate and generalise concerning that very sphere within 
which law as command has its field of operation, it is some- 


1 “« Perfectly under command” is inexact, since other forces than gravity 
are also in operation ; moreover, the word ‘‘ command ”’ is open to the objection 
that it trenches on the province of jurisprudence. 

2 Encyclo. Brit., 9th ed.,s.v. Law. It may be mentioned in passing that 
“nonsense like this” is profusely scattered throughout Rev. William Arthur's 
Fernley Lecture, On the Difference between Physical and Moral Law (1883). 
Instance the statement “moral law represents two wills, physical law repre- 
sents but one”’ (p. 122), and the definition of physical laws as “ the provisions 
by which order . . . . is preserved in the realms of physics”’ (p. 18). What 
would Austin have said and done if he had been present when these utterances 
were delivered ? 
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times extremely difficult (though it is pre-eminently necessary) 
to keep the generalisations of the sciences clear of the subject- 
matter of which they treat. The sciences to which I specially 
refer are, of course, jurisprudence, ethics, and theology.’ 
Jurisprudence is the abstract science of positive law, and 
its proper subject-matter is law as set by sovereign to subject. 
The generalisations of the science of jurisprudence are there- 
fore laws concerning laws. The same may be said of general- 
isations of ethics concerning the phenomena of the moral law, 
and of the generalisations of theology concerning the operations 
of the divine law. The expression “moral law” cannot be 
claimed exclusively by either philosophers or preachers of 
righteousness. St Paul promulgated a moral law of the 
juridical type when he wrote “Pray without ceasing.” Mrs 
Besant formulated a moral law of the scientific type when she 
said in her autobiography (I quote from memory), “ God fades 
out of the lives of those who cease from prayer.” In the moral 
world, that is to say, we find both uniform sequences of cause 
and effect, and commands enforced by sanctions. Within this 
sphere, then, we come to the meeting-place of the two mean- 
ings of the term law, and it is sometimes hard to say on which 
side of the boundary we stand. To take one instance: “ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” Is that a threat, equivalent toa 
negative command, Thou shalt not sin, for if thou sinnest thou 
shalt die? Or is it a mere statement of a universal truth ; the 
abstract conception of an unvarying sequence of cause and 
effect, in the spiritual world; the scientific law of sin and 
death? It may equally be one or the other, or even both at 
the same time. For it may be universally true as a statement 
because it is unvaryingly enforced as a threat. The considera- 
tion of this solitary example will be sufficient to show how 
exceptionally careful philosophers and theologians have need 
to be when they employ the term “law”; for unless they dis- 


1 There is another science of a kindred group, political economy, the 
laws of which have been a subject of much controversy, but to discuss them 
would lead me too far afield. 
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criminate with the nicest caution they almost inevitably let 
loose the floodgates of nonsense, and (to repeat Austin’s 
expressive metaphor) deluge the field of jurisprudence and 
morals with muddy speculation. 


V. Some Dovustrut PHRASEs. 


My space is more than exhausted ; but had I been able to 
condense the preceding parts of my article into smaller com- 
pass, I should have liked to round off my treatment of the 
term “law” by analysing some popular phrases in which it 
is loosely or erroneously employed. In every case, save one, 
however, I must be content simply to mention the phrase in 
question, merely expressing the hope that I have succeeded 
in making the distinction between law as command and law 
as generalisation sufficiently clear to my readers to enable 
them, even if they were in some uncertainty on the matter 
before, to apply the touchstone of exact definition and 
detect by its aid the element of error. The phrases I refer 
to are: (1) “the reign of law,” as employed by the late 
Duke of Argyll in the title of his book; (2) “creation, by 
law,” as used by Mr Alfred Russell Wallace as the title 
of an article in the Journal of Science, October 1867 ; 
(3) “the prevalence of law” and “ the operation of law,” as 
found in Dr Salmon’s utterances quoted in the Hissertr 
JOURNAL (vi. p. 194); (4) “the dominion of law,” as it is 
employed by Professor Tyndall in his Belfast Addresses ; 
(5) “ governed by invariable law,” as used by John Stuart Mill 
in his statement, amazingly inexact in its phraseology, of the 
leading article of the Positivist creed.‘ All these phrases I 
pass by without comment. To those who have laid hold of 
the true ideas of the two essentially different kinds of laws 
their inexactitude lies upon their face: they all confuse the 
juridical and the scientific senses of the term. 


1 Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism, 2nd ed., p. 12: “ All phenomena 
without exception are governed by invariable laws with which no volitions 
either human or superhuman interfere.’’ The Duke of Argyll would seem to 
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But I must beg leave to deal in my closing words more at 
length with a phrase which one hears incessantly from pulpits, 
the phrase which was peculiarly at issue between myself and 
the Dean of Clogher in our previous discussion—I mean the 
phrase “a violation of physical law.” The Dean enunciated the 
principle that “sin against God may be regarded .. . . as a 
breach of His moral law analogous to a violation of physical 
law”; he developed the supposed analogy thus: “ We know 
for certain that there is no such thing as forgiveness of an 
offence committed against physical law,” and he gave as an 
illustration: “ Whether a man who cannot swim falls into 
deep water because he neglected to keep his balance, or 
because he stumbled over an obstacle, or whether he throws 
himself in on purpose, in each case the result is the same. 
The water has no forgiveness,” etc., etc.1 Now, with respect 
to this illustration, it may be granted that a person who 
deliberately throws himself into deep water and drowns him- 
self violates some kind of law. But, need it be said, it is not 
in any admissible, or even intelligible, sense physical law. It 
is the law of God, the law of the land, the law of positive 
morality, or some similar general command which enjoins him 
not to injure or destroy himself. It is evident, however, that 
those who in a case of this kind use the phrase “a violation 
of physical law” have in their minds some idea beyond this, 
which they are seeking by the phrase to express. They seek, 
it would seem, to express the idea of the remorseless uni- 
formity of the operation of the physical forces which caused the 
suicide’s destruction. If that is the case, it must be remarked 
that they use a mode of expression condensed to absurdity. 
To attain to accuracy, or even to meaning, the abbreviation “a 
violation of physical law” must be expanded into some such 
have had this ill-conceived and loosely-worded generalisation in his mind as he 
wrote: ‘‘ When, therefore, scientific men talk, as they often do, of all pheno- 
mena being governed by invariable law, they use language which is ambiguous, 
and in most cases they use it in a sense which covers an erroneous idea of the 


facts.” —Reign of Law, 18th ed., p. 98. The objectionable words are, of course, 
“ governed” and “ invariable.” 1 Hippert Journat, v. p. 589. 
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ponderous form as “a violation of the commands, human or 
divine, which forbid a man to kill himself by misemploying 
those forces of nature whose uniformity of operation is pre- 
dicated in those generalisations which are termed physical 
law.” It will be seen that a good deal of heavy extraneous 
matter, by no means implied in the phrase, has to be packed 
between its two ends if it is to be made to fit the require- 
ments of accurate definition. So much for the case in which 
a man deliberately drowns himself. But what of the case in 
which by sheer accident and mischance, “ because he stumbled 
over an obstacle,” he falls in and loses his life? What kind 
of law, physical or other, is violated either by him, or in his 
case? The unfortunate man lies a corpse at the bottom of 
the water, but he has disobeyed no command, human or 
divine ; the forces of nature have operated with their accus- 
tomed uniformity; the generalisations of Newton and other 
men of science have received another sad exemplification and 
confirmation. That is all. Again I ask, and I specially ask 
the Dean of Clogher, what law, of any kind whatsoever, is 


violated by, or in the case of, a man who “because he 
stumbled over an obstacle” falls into deep water and is 
drowned? My own answer to the question of course is, 
absolutely none whatever, and I hold that in this case the 


’ 


phrase “a violation of physical law” is not only, as it stands, 
meaningless, but that it cannot by any conceivable expansion 
or interpretation be made to have a meaning. If I am right, 
what pernicious errors have flowed from the idea that such an 
unhappy victim of incalculable Fate, or act of God, is, though 
innocent of all offence, paying the penalty of a violated law 
which knows no forgiveness! What countless false analogies 
have been drawn from the mechanically regular operations of 
natural forces to the operations of wills, human and divine, 
which can impose commands and remove them, can punish 
the disobedient and pardon those who repent. 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


SouTHAMPTON. 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1908, p. 430.) 


Mr Jaques’s criticism of my article in the Hibbert Journal, October 1907, 
contains certain fundamental misconceptions which it is desirable to 
correct. (1) In speaking of the “preoccupation” of Christ with the 
religious problem, I did not, of course, mean to suggest that his teaching 
did not “express his normal opinions,” but simply that religion was for 
him “the essential and all-important element in the life of man—the 
essential and all-important, but not, therefore, the exclusive interest of that 
life.” Indeed, to call religion the supremely important element is an 
inadequate statement of the place assigned to it in his thought, as if it 
were only one among the other elements, primus inter pares; it is rather 
the life itself, of which all other interests are the elements or materials. 
On the other hand, the subordination of the other interests to the religious 
interest does not imply the mere “acquiescence” of the religious man in 
these interests. Such an external and mechanical interpretation of the 
subordination in question is entirely inadequate to the relation. So far 
from killing all other enthusiasms, the Christian “ enthusiasm of humanity ” 
ought to inform and inspire them all. Though subordinated to the 
religious, the intellectual and artistic life is, in Mr Jaques’s own words, 
“inextricably bound up and interlocked with the religious. . . . One is as 
necessary as the other. Together they form the expression of a man’s 
character, his total relation to his experience.” 'To the contention that 
“no system of human conduct can be complete, or even altogether beneficial, 
which does not take account of these things (civilisation, culture, work and 
industry] as such,” it must be replied that Christianity is not, and does 
not profess to be, a “system of human conduct,” but a unifying principle, 
a gospel or inspiration for human life, the application and detailed signi- 
ficance of which the individual must discover for himself, under the 
guidance of his growing experience. While I admit, then, that Christian 
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morality, not merely “as taught by Christ,” but as interpreted by our- 
selves, “is to some extent both negative and ascetic,” and would insist 
upon the permanent truth of this aspect of it, I cannot admit that it was 
for him or is for us merely negative or ascetic, or that “in its relation to 
certain fundamental phases of man’s mind it does tend to destroy self- 
respect.” 

(2) It follows that “modern Christianity need not coincide with 
Christianity as deliberately taught by Christ,” if by “ deliberately” is 
meant “explicitly.” We have undoubtedly discovered a new religious 
significance in phases of human life, industrial, zsthetic, and intellectual, 
as well as social and political, which seem to have contained no such 
significance for the Founder of Christianity or for the early Christians. The 
real question at issue here is as to the meaning of “development” in 
morality. Mr Jaques says, somewhat enigmatically, that “ Christ’s 
teaching is capable of being developed, perhaps, along its own lines, but if 
we put in something, the germ of which was not there originally, we cannot 
call the product Christianity.” The question, of course, is whether the 
“germ ” of so-called modern Christianity is to be found in the Christianity 
of the Gospels ; but to refuse to recognise the presence of that which is not 
present in fully developed and explicit form is to contradict the idea of 
development. What precisely does Mr Jaques mean by saying that the 
development of Christ’s teaching must be “along its own lines”? If he 
means “along the lines of its own essential spirit,” we must agree with 
this limitation of the idea of development; if he means “along the lines 
of its own explicit applications,” we must contend that it is in the dis- 
covery of new applications and implications that the development of its 
true significance is to be sought. 

(3) While I admit that when it is handled in this way the teaching of 
Christ loses the “ authority ” which has been traditionally attributed to it, 
I cannot admit that it loses “ the authority which must characterise such a 
teaching if it is to be treated seriously.” The admission that the insight 
of Christ was limited in many inevitable ways does not imply any deroga- 
tion from his authority as a spiritual teacher. 


JAMES SETH, 
EpInBurGH. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: WHAT IS IT? 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1908, p. 281.) 


lx this article, the object of the Bishop of Carlisle seems to be to reduce 
the idea of the Catholic Church to the mere abstract characteristics of 
Love, Faith, and Hope. But is it not confusing the real issues at 
stake to argue that since Catholicity cannot be found in universal 
agreement of doctrine, or harmony of practice, it is only to be discovered 
in the exercise of Christian virtues? History is, indeed, variously inter- 
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preted, and the interpretation placed upon it by the Bishop of Carlisle is, 
to say the least of it, extraordinary. He begins by stating that the 
different emphasis laid upon different points of doctrine or discipline by 
different Apostles is an argument against Catholicity, and then proceeds to 
regard the religious strife of the fifth and following centuries as the direct 
result of cecumenical councils, ignoring the logical proposition post hoc 
non ergo propter hoc. 

The rise of the Papacy is regarded as an incident which is the outcome 
of the personal ambition of individual popes, and not, as historians, such as 
Creighton and Wakeman, demonstrate, the inevitable outcome of the 
break-up of the religious, social, and political systems of Europe. There 
is here an obvious failure to recognise the extent to which Christianity 
fell under the influence of a decaying paganism, and to which also during 
the Middle Ages, and indeed later, the religion of Europe was really only 
a paganised Christianity, or a Christianised paganism. ‘The same dimness 
of vision is surely noticeable in the way in which the English Church is 
regarded. 'The Bishop seems to ignore the great truth of diversity in unity 
when he describes as a terrible inaccuracy the statement contained in the 
two well-known hymn lines : 


“We are not divided, all one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity,” 


So far as Christianity itself is concerned, and that is what the hymn deals 
with, its one hope is the Lord Jesus Christ, its one doctrine His divinity, 
its one charity the brotherhood of man; and this unity of hope, doctrine, 
charity, is the hall-mark of the Christian in every part of the globe. But 
within this unity there is surely room for almost endless variety ; and in 
that variety resides the very principle of Life itself, of which our conception 
of God, One in Three, forms an obvious illustration. 

The Bishop asks for some definition of Anglo-Catholicism, and follows 
with a string of questions tending to prove that there is no such thing 
at all. But surely Catholicism, as well as Catholicity, is to be found in 
the maintenance of fundamental doctrine, rather than in the necessary 
development or expression of that doctrine to suit the particular mental 
attitude produced by varying national life and circumstance? The Bishop 
seems to think that Catholicism resides only in the practice of Faith, Hope, 
and Love; but each of these virtues must have some definite object which 
is Catholic in order to give it a Christian direction, and it is no difficult 
matter to cut our way through the growth of centuries to the bed-rock of 
the Christian Faith. 

In every country, and in whatever manner Christianity may be taught, 
its fundamental doctrine must’ surely be the Divinity of Christ, whether 
that Divinity is described as homoousion or homoiousion. Grouped with 
it must be the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the Divine Person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost, apart altogether from the question of double 
or single Procession. So much for the residence of Catholicity in doctrine. 
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The question of Episcopacy is one of Church government. When we 
find that from sub-apostolic times until recent date the universal method 
of Church government was the Episcopal, we are justified in saying that 
so far as government is concerned, apart altogether from doctrine, 
Episcopacy is a mark in this respect of Catholicity. This is not to deny 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit to Nonconformity any more than it is to 
deny that same blessing to whatever of truth may be found in what we 
call the Pagan systems of religion. ‘The unity of the Church must be 
cemented by the exercise of Christian virtues, but it cannot be said wholly 
to reside in them. ‘ Wisdom is justified of all her children,” but the fact 
that a pear-tree bears a fine crop of fruit does not make it an apple-tree. 
The definition of the Church as given in our Articles “‘as a congregation 
of men where the pure Word of God is preached and the Sacraments ‘ duly” 
administered,” will surely provide a sufficient basis for discovery of the 
meaning of the term Catholic; and so far as the Anglican branch of the 
Catholic Church is concerned, the words and teaching of the Catechism 
will supply all that is necessary in the way of doctrine, while the verdict 
of Church history as to the simple government of the Church by bishops, 
apart altogether from the worldly ambitions of Episcopacy influenced by 
paganism, is sufficient to indicate where Catholicity in Church government is 
to be found. ‘To go beyond this and emphasise the differences which have 
arisen and which always must exist in the teaching of different sections of 
the Christian community as disproving the existence of Catholicity at all, 
is to confuse the great issue at stake and possibly to obscure the unity of 
the Church as the one body owning allegiance to One Head—even Christ. 


F. L. H. Mitiarp. 





WHAT AND WHERE IS THE SOUL? 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1908, p. 432.) 


Mr Cyrizn H. Fox Harvey’s criticism in the January issue of the Hibbert 
Journal demands a brief reply. 

Undoubtedly, my definition of the soul as “that which feels” leads to 
the conclusion that some of the lower animals have souls; but I cannot 
quite see how it leads to the conclusion that all the lower animals have 
souls. Mr Harvey overlooks that, in the very first paragraph of my paper, 
I draw a sharp line of demarcation between. sensation and life. My words 
are as follows :— 

“ By express definition, therefore, the soul alone feels, has sensation, and 
is conscious ; and anything that never feels, that is always insensible or 
unconscious, is not entitled to the name of sou/. Like the plant or animal 
body, it may be spoken of as alive or dead, but not as soul.” 

Mr Harvey does not believe that an amceba has a soul. Neither do I. 

Vor. VI.—No. 3. 43 
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But then I do not believe that an ameeba ever feels. Mr Harvey appar- 
ently thinks it does ; but on what grounds? Has it a brain and nervous 
system? My definition leads, on the one hand, to the conclusion that all 
sentient animals have souls—or rather, that a soul (wherever situated) may 
feel through the instrumentality of an animal’s nervous system. On the 
other hand, my definition leads to the conclusion that non-sentient animals 
have no souls, because they have no brain or nervous system through which 
sensation can be transmitted. 

I did not speak of my hypothesis, that “ the material body, including 
the brain and the whole nervous system, is a mere medium or instrument 
of sensory transmission, and is itself as insensible as the material apparatus 
in wireless telegraphy,” as an hypothesis “capable of proof.” On the 
contrary, as Mr Harvey admits in his opening sentence, but forgets in his 
last, I spoke of it as “at present unprovable, but also unrefutable.” ‘That 
is my opinion still, after a careful perusal of Mr Harvey’s attempted 
refutation. 

Hvuew MacCo11. 


Bou.oGne-surR-MEnr. 





CONGREGATIONALISM AND UNITARIANISM. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1908, pp. 307-8.) 


In his article on “The Religion of Sensible Scotsmen,” Dr Wallace 
asserts that it is “almost self-evident that the more militant and _pro- 
gressive Congregationalism on both sides of the Tweed is passing, not slowly 
but swiftly, into Unitarianism of the kind which is exemplified in the 
teaching of Mr Stopford Brooke.” I submit that, so far as Congregational 
ministers in Scotland are concerned, this statement is not according to 
fact. Without discussing the precise difference between the Unitarianism 
of Mr Brooke and that of the body of ministers and churches known under 
that designation, it may be sufficient to state that Congregational ministers 
and churches in Scotland, with very few exceptions, belong to a body called 
the “Congregational Union of Scotland,” whose members profess to hold 
that Jesus Christ is ‘God Incarnate,” and that through “His Person and 
work and the saving and sanctifying grace of God the Holy Spirit, God 
the Father, in His love, has made provision for and is seeking the salvation 
of all men.” I do not know that words could more specifically indicate 
the difference between this view of the Person of Christ and that of 
Unitarians of any type, and Dr Wallace could not, I believe, have been 
aware of this declaration when he penned the words I have quoted. 


James Ross, D.D. 


GLascow. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1908, p. 291.) 


THERE is a certain amount of confusion, and novelty as compared with 
ordinary philosophic use, ¢.g. in the statement, “ Soul appears to be the 
link between ‘ spirit’ and ‘matter..” Again, there seems an unjustifiable 
distinction between “form” and “ matter.” It is not, however, these 
points I wish to discuss. Sir Oliver Lodge would, no doubt, agree that 
there are limits to the extent to which we can trace back “the history 
of material aggregates,” so that science qua science cannot say that there 
is an infinite regress of “material aggregates” in this history. The 
scientists can only say that, so far as they can go, they find such “ material 
aggregates.” How is it, then, that “ never in physical science . . . . do we 
state that they vanish into nothingness, nor do we ever conjecture that 
they rose from nothing”? It is simply because ex nihilo nihil fit or 
causa sequat effectum is a necessity of thought. This, however, gives no 
ground for saying that there is an infinite regress of “ material aggregates.” 
The so-called “ material aggregates” may have begun as the effect of pre- 
existing mind. ‘This would account for the facts we know, and would quite 
satisfy the necessity of thought quoted above—ex nihilo nihil fit. Again, 
Iam not so sure that “we must be speaking truly” when we say that 
“Nature is an aspect of the Divine Being.” Perhaps we may say that 
“Nature is one of the effects produced in our minds by the Divine Being.” 
But this does not, as the writer says, “strengthen our argument as to its 
(i. Nature's) durability and permanence”; for God might conceivably 
cease to produce this effect we call Nature upon us and might produce 
some totally different effect. We must agree, through the necessity of 
thought quoted above, that “no really existing thing (?) perishes.” But 
when the writer goes on to imply, as he seems to do, that “matter and 
energy” or “ether and motion” never perish as such, then I would say that 
physical science has no ground—except, perhaps, a methodological one, for 
“teaching this.” It is only an assumption, then, that “aqueous vapour 
persists (eternally, I suppose, in whatever sense that word is used) an 
intrinsically imperishable substance with all the properties which enabled it 
to condense into drop or cloud.” We might just as well assume im- 
mortality itself as try to base it on an analogy with this assumption. 

Suppose, however, we granted the eternal persistence of “ matter and 
energy” or “ether and motion.” We accept, as is implied in the article, 
that the “self” is a unity, not composite. The “self” or “soul,” there- 
fore, has not come into existence as a certain aggregate which might 
possibly be broken up and the “parts” formed into a new aggregate. 
This being the case, on the analogy used by Sir Oliver Lodge we get an 
eternally persisting self or soul, i.e. we have pre-existence as well as 
immortality. 


A. G. Winerry, 
St Catuanrine’s Cottecr, CamBRiper. 








REVIEWS 


The Philosophical Basis of Religion: A Series of Lectures.—By John 
Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada.—James MacLehose & Sons, Glasgow, 1907.— 
Pp. xxvi+485. 


‘Tue series of seventeen lectures of which this book is composed constitutes 
a most valuable complement to the two series of Gifford Lectures delivered 
by Dr Edward Caird. By taking them together the reflective reader will 
discover what manner of message the speculative Idealists have to convey 
to a time like ours, marked by the confusion and unrest which have in- 
vaded its religious life; and he will desire no higher praise of Dr Watson’s 
Philosophical Basis of Religion than that it is worthy to complement the 
Evolution of Religion and the Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers of Dr Edward Caird. Dr Caird defines his own position in 
his Evolution of Religion by making a critical use of the doctrines of Mr 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Max Miiller. Dr Watson makes a similar 
use of the views of Newman, Dr Wilfrid Ward, the Abbé Loisy, Harnack, 
the “New Realists,” and the “ Personal Idealists.” In his Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers Dr Caird deals specially with the doc- 
trines of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Philo, and Plotinus, and his treatment 
of these philosophers, in its reference to his own particular purpose, is 
quite unrivalled in our literature. Dr Watson, in the historical portion of 
his book, gives a fuller account of Philo and the Gnostic Theology, and, 
in addition, of Augustine’s Phases of Faith and Theology, of Medieval 
Theology, and of Leibniz and Protestant Theology. 

Dr Watson’s own view is adumbrated throughout the critical and 
historical portions of the book. But, in the last two lectures, he gives in 
a summary way a direct exposition of the main principles which he holds, 
and of the results he has reached by that “complete revision of current 
theological ideas,” “ nothing short of which can bring permanent satisfaction 
to our highly reflective age.” Dr Watson is well known to philosophic 
readers for the precision of his language and the clearness of his thought. 
Critics who may not sympathise either with his method or with his results 


will acknowledge that he makes his doctrine so plain that it requires 4 
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perverse mind to misinterpret it. And he does not incite perversity in his 
critics. On the contrary, in his statement of their views what comes first 
is his acknowledgment of the elements of truth which they contain; and 
the whole spirit of his dealings with them is placid and just. 

“The decisive battles of theology,” said Mr Balfour in one of his 
telling phrases, “are fought beyond its frontiers. It is not over purely 
religious controversies that the cause of Religion is lost or won. The 
judgments we shall form upon its special problems are commonly settled 
for us by our general mode of looking at the Universe.”! For Dr Watson 
the relation of theology and philosophy is still more intimate. He is 
“convinced that the theology of the future must take the form of a 
philosophy of religion.” Such language as this is significant in the mouth 
of an Idealist of the school of Dr Watson. It implies a profound departure 
from the ordinary methods of theology. It challenges the critics of Ideal- 
ism all along the line ; and they cannot accept the philosophical substitute, 
without what Professor James would regard as “a change of heart.” Phi- 
losophy will appear to them to lack the secure foundations that they desire 
for theology, and to be meagre and indefinite in its results. 

There is a sense in which their refusal will be just. For philosophy, to 
the Idealist who knows his business as Dr Watson does, is a process. ‘The 
Philosophy of Religion is a systematic formulation of the rational principle 
which differentiates itself in all experience and makes it a coherent whole, 
not a thing of shreds and patches. This idea of a self-differentiating 
principle is the central thought of the whole course of lectures,” “the 
whole inquiry culminating in the concrete idea of God.” But if the 
philosophy of religion is to be a true reflection of a process, of the process 
of a single principle which differentiates itself, and which differentiates 
itself “in all experience,” the very conception of “ fixed foundations” or of 
“final results” is inept and misleading. And the question arises naturally 
whether the religious thought of any age will prefer to commit itself to 
the movement of a self-enriching reconstruction rather than to definite, 
but changing, dogmata. The philosophy of religion may never “ take the 
place of theology,” except for philosophers. Philosophy in becoming a 
theology must betray its own character, unless theology changes its 
attitude so profoundly as not to desire any fixed dogmata. 

So far we have not arrived at this stage. There is, it is true, no lack 
of “unrest and confusion” in our modern religious thought. But escape 
from the “unrest and confusion” is still sought in firm and changeless 
“foundations” and final results. Appeal is still made to authority, that 
is, to something, either within or without — and it matters little 
which,—that shall prescribe dogmatic contents of faith, and over- 
ride or ignore the testimony of reason. It is also true that the 
idea of evolution is being applied to religion and theology, as it is 
to all other departments of experience; but it is not either in character 
or in scope the evolution which a philosophy of religion demands. It is 

' Preface to The Foundations of Belief. 
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not the evolution of the principle of the whole of experience ; but something 
or other is held back, and reserved as a fixed core that shall be changeless. 
And that fixed core is dogmatically accepted : it is some pin-point rock 
to which the mind would cling amidst the flux of opinions. But philosophy 
would have us commit ourselves to the waves. It lives in the process. It 
does not begin its constructive work till scepticism has finished its work, and 
destroyed every vestige of reliance upon any particular revelation, or any 
particular dogma, or any particular subjective need, or impulse, or idea 
native to the individual spirit. It presumes that it must begin with the 
whole if it is to explain the whole; and the whole with which it begins is 
nothing but a problen—a problem assumed to be soluble (which is the 
condition of its being a problem), and therefore a whole which is presumed 
to be rational. This point of view is as alien to ordinary thought when it 
is applied to religion as it is natural to ordinary thought when it is applied 
to morality. It is acknowledged generally that the moral life is a process, 
and that the process is inspired by a conception of the Good which 
articulates itself as it is embodied in experience. The justification of the 
moral principle lies in the organising power it manifests in a growing 
moral life, which makes that life throb more and more in unison with the 
nature of things and with the principle of all reality, which is God. But 
we have not as yet learnt to treat truth—and, least of all, theological truth 
—as we treat goodness, nor turned our backs upon static categories. 

These are the considerations, it seems to me, which constitute the back- 
ground or the inmost spirit of Dr Watson’s whole endeavour. They also 
bind the critical, the historical, and the constructive parts of his work 
into one consistent and luminous whole. From beginning to end he is 
observing the process by which “ the religious consciousness is gradually 
clarified and enriched,” by which its idea of God becomes more concrete, 
as “the principle which differentiates itself in all experience.” 

The contrast between his doctrine and that of Newman, and his whole 
attack upon the religion of “ Authority,” serves to illuminate Dr Watson's 
own position. For the development of religion as conceived by Newman 
was “a mere enlargement of features present from the first, rather than 
a genuine evolution.” Within the process there was a dogmatic element 
that could suffer no change and which the Church had to guard by its 
authority. The dogma was not a living principle growing in its application 
to, or rather its realisation within, the life of the world, but an accretion of 
symbols—symbols to which faith might cling, but whose truth the mind 
cannot grasp. 

The same fallacious use of the idea of evolution, and the same ultimate 
separation of religious life and religious dogma, of living faith and of 
theoretic knowledge, of the “heart” and the “intellect,” is found by Dr 
Watson in the doctrine of Harnack. And, adds Dr Watson, “ it cannot 
be denied that there is much in this view of Harnack which commends 
itself to the educated man of to-day. The dogmas of the Church, in their 
traditional form, he has outgrown, and he is apt to look with suspicion 
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on the attempts of recent thinkers to reconstruct them in the light of 
modern thought. It is therefore with peculiar satisfaction that he hears 
a scholar of the first rank, who has written one of the best histories of 
Christian dogma, say that, no matter what the results of Biblical criticism 
and historical investigation may be, or in what vagaries of speculation 
metaphysicians may indulge, Christianity, as essentially life in the Eternal, 
cannot be affected by the changing fashions of the age.” But this is evolu- 
tion with the intellect left out; and it is a large omission, even though it 
is true that faith is wider than explicit knowledge and life richer than 
abstract thought. ‘“ Without thought there can be no religion; for, 
though religion cannot be resolved into thought, it necessarily includes 
thought.” The concrete religious experience, “involving the response of 
the whole nature to the divine,” is rightly distinguished from the concep- 
tion of it which is the result of reflection. But it is a grave, as well as 
a common error, to represent reflection as impoverishing experience. Re- 
flection in religion reveals the universal implied in it, as science discovers 
the laws of nature; and a reflective religious experience may be as much 
richer in content than ordinary religious experience as is natural science 
than the plain man’s opinions of the natural world. ‘We cannot grant 
that there is an unchangeable kernel of religion ; for, as man develops, his 
whole nature develops, and therefore the religious consciousness becomes 
ever more complex. While its principle is, no doubt, ever the same, it 
isnot a dead, unchanging identity, but continually grows by the very energy 
which enables it to assimilate new forms of experience.” 

I pass by the account Dr Watson gives of the process by which the 
new cosmogony arose—of the Copernican change by which man’s attempt 
at explaining nature ceased to be anthropocentric and became cosmo- 
centric, and Kant’s application of the new method to the problem of man’s 
life as spirit. There is a lower and a higher, a psychological and a 
metaphysical, interpretation of Kant ; and both are in a manner justified, 
for psychology and metaphysics were both present and at war in Kant’s 
own work, The latter interpretation, which alone accounts for the 
significance of Kant and his influence on subsequent thought, was probably 
never summarised more luminously than by Dr Watson in these pages. 
The literal results of the critical philosophy are to substitute for the 
dualism of subject and object—which it destroyed—a new dualism of know- 
ledge and faith, of theoretical and practical reason, assigning priority to 
the last. But if these results are themselves to be interpreted by that 
which issued out of them, then the faith that is opposed to knowledge 
develops into knowledge, “for it is reason not aware of itself as reason” ; 
it is a hypothesis in process of being demonstrated. “ ‘Theoretical reason,’ 
again, is not a separate and independent faculty, but simply that aspect 
of the single self-conscious intelligence in which it contemplates its own 
unconscious work ; while ‘ practical reason’ is the same intelligence when 
it contemplates itself in the actual process of expressing itself in particular 
acts. To set up the one against the other, assigning a superiority to 
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either, is to set up the intelligence against itself. What sort of theoretical 
reason would that be which did not express itself in an objective world, 
but remained for ever self-enclosed ? And what sort of practical reason 
could there be, which did not comprehend the objective world, but ruled 
itself by fictions of its own creation? The former would have nothing real 
to know, and the latter nothing real to will. Reason is a seamless whole, 
and as such it must be conceived as knowing in its action, and active in 
its knowledge.” 

With the acknowledgment of this truth the modified agnosticism of 
the critical philosophy falls away. “It follows that there is no need to 
seek for God afar off”; He is “in our mouths and in our hearts.” “ Here 
and now we live in a spiritual realm, and may hold communion with the 
Eternal Spirit.” Were it not so, religion would be impotent to elevate 
and idealise life. A God who is fabled to dwell in a region beyond “ the 
flaming walls” of the universe is not only impossible of demonstration, 
but would be for us nothing, even if his existence could be demonstrated. 
The only God in whom we can believe is a God who constitutes the 
rational structure of nature, and is most clearly revealed in our own hearts 
and minds; a God whose infinite perfection our intelligence comprehends 
in principle, to whom our aspirations go out, who forms the ever-growing 
ideal which we can never completely realise, and “in whose will,” as Dante 
says, “is our peace.” 

“Partly through the influence of Lotze and partly from the surviving 
influence of Empiricism, a number of writers, English and American, have 
preferred various compromises to the thorough-going Idealism thus 
outlined.” But the only attack upon speculative Idealism which is at 
present worthy of consideration comes, according to Dr Watson, from 
those who call themselves Personal Idealists, and from those who represent 
the New Realism. Dr Watson finds elements of truth in both. Personal 
Idealism accentuates man’s freedom and personality, but it separates 
individuals from each other and from God, whose power it limits. The 
New Realism denies that reality can be reduced to individual experiences, 
thus directly opposing the main tenet of Personal Idealism, but it falls 
into the error of “affirming the separate and independent existence of 
individual objects.” In this manner it endorses the mistake of its 
opponent, for it separates the real and the ideal ; and it also overlooks the 
spiritual nature of reality. It is with reluctance that I pass over so 
summarily Dr Watson’s critical exposition of these theories, and omit his 
account of Professor William James’s attempt “to defend the legitimacy 
of religious faith.” But I have some excuse, over and above that of the 
limits of space. It is that some of the results reached by these schools of 
thought are so unexpected—as, for instance, that God is a finite being, 
primus inter pares, and no more; and some of their methods are so new in 
philosophy—as, for instance, the pragmatic method ; and some of their 
attacks upon the regnant Idealism are so vivacious and express so skilfully 
the objections to that theory which are entertained by the plain man, that 
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all interested in philosophy will naturally desire to follow the controversy 
at first hand. 

I have undertaken to deal with Pragmatism in a future number of this 
Journal. In the meantime I am tempted to make one remark which is not 
without its bearing upon Professor Watson’s book. It seems to me that 
these modern schools, and especially Pragmatism, draw their life from the 
Idealism which they attack. Their own positive contribution to philo- 
sophical doctrine is not significant ; but their attacks on Idealism are. Not 
that they can either withstand the criticisms of Idealism when directed 
against themselves, or overturn the ultimate principles on which Idealism 
rests ; but that they indicate with convincing clearness the need of the 
further articulation of these principles and of their application in greater 
detail to actual experience. There is truth, and a most serious truth, in 
the complaint that Idealism is slow to advance from its central positions ; 
or, in other words, that its results are “ general,” and lack definiteness. 
Can Idealism justify its optimism? Can fivaiion furnish a definite view 
of God? Can it articulate the phrase for ever on its lips that “* God mani- 
fests Himself in the world,” or that He is “the unity of subject and 
object”? What is the meaning of the “ self-differentiation of the principle 
of all experience,” or of “ the self-alienating process of the Divine”? What 
does Idealism mean by sin and evil ? Is God Himself involved in the 
process of overcoming them? If He is, is He not finite? If He is not, 
are sin and evil more than appearances ? 

These and numberless other problems, which, it is true, those who urge 
them do not themselves solve, are legitimate problems, even though they 
may rest on unjustifiable presuppositions. Dr Watson has done something 
to answer some of them, especially in his two concluding chapters. But, 
on the whole—and this is the only serious criticism I should advance 
against Dr Watson—matters are not advanced in a convincing manner 
beyond the stage already reached, especially by Dr Watson’s master (and 
mine), namely, the late Master of Balliol, Dr Edward Caird. Dr Watson's 
exposition of truths already attained is masterly. The perusal of his 
work cannot fail to convince the thoughtful reader that only in the 
direction of his main conceptions lies the hope of a view of human 
experience that is at once devout and free. But, in spite of the scant 
courtesy, nay, of the passionate perversity, shown towards Idealism by 
some of its recent critics, and especially by the Pragmatists, one cannot 
but be grateful for their mission. ‘They may sting the Idealists to move. 
Professor Watson may be induced to expand the constructive concluding 
chapters of this book, in which, once more, we have only *“*a summary ™ 
of the idealistic view of experience ; for he is, by his scholarly equipment, 
by his power of clear thought and pellucid expression, and by his complete 
devotion to the idealistic view of the world,—which, if true, is certainly of 
all views the best worth entertaining,—one of those on whom our hopes 
test for further advance. Meantime, by his present work he has laid both 
the students of religious philosophy and those whose main interest lies in 
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the history of the evolution of dogma under an obligation which is not 
easily measured; for he has written a wise book upon a subject whose 
importance in these days outrivals all other interests. 


Henry Jonzs. 
Tue University or GLascow. 





What is Religion?—By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor in the University of 
Gottingen. Translated by F. B. Low.—Fisher Unwin, 1907. 


TuereE is in Germany a band of brilliant scholars, with Harnack at the 
head, belonging to the Religious-Historical school, some of whom are 
seeking to make critical results popular. What is Religion? follows 
Harnack’s What is Christianity? in this respect, but takes, of course, 
a wider sweep. Professor Bousset is well equipped for his task, and writes 
here, as always, in a limpidly clear and graphic manner, enabling the 
reader to see a century in a sentence. He approaches his task sympatheti- 
cally, which cannot be said of all students of religion. He has a strong 
belief in the superiority of Christianity, but also eyes to see that it is 
only one amongst many faiths; the flower at the top of the stem from 
which grow many branches. There are several forces at work urging 
thought in this direction. The exploration and unification of the whole 
earth by means of modern inventions and appliances have brought us 
into close contact with its inhabitants and their history. The uncovering 
of buried cities has opened the door into a vast and hoary religious past. 
The study of psychology, laying bare the structure and working of the 
human mind; the modern emphasis laid upon the doctrine of Divine 
Immanence, insisting that God is alike everywhere; and the scientific 
method of inquiry, enforcing the study of problems historically, have led 
to the conclusion that religions other than Christianity are not mere 
superstitions. Our author in his inquiry follows the historical method. 
He does not start with a theory of the origin and history of religion, 
gathering material to support it; nor does he approach the subject 
metaphysically, breaking up the mind as a chemist disintegrates a 
substance, and then saying, ‘This is religion,” but goes out into the fields 
of history and observation and asks, ** What are the facts?” His work 
cannot be called a study in Comparative Religion in the technical sense, 
nor a History of Religion, but a number of portraits of great Religions 
and Religious Leaders, grouping them, not according to nation, age, or 
race, but according to their essential characteristics and relationships; yet 
so arranged as to manifest the development that has really taken place. 
“We must seize the essential and permanent in the phenomena as they 
pass before our eyes, recognise the laws of evolution, and connect the 
past with the present and the future” (p. 30). 

As to the origin of religion, it has its roots in the normal faculties of 
the ego, and is not a single, separate faculty. But our author does not 
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discuss the question, which might have been expected, as to which of these 
faculties it most specifically belongs; whether with Max Miiller it has its 
basis in Thought, or with Kant in Conscience, or with Schleiermacher in 
Feeling, or with Fairbairn in all three. But wherever residing, it is a very 
real endowment—“ a fundamental element in the life of mankind ”—and 
not an illusion or relic of a past superstition, for man does not leave it 
behind him as he has left the rude implements of his earlier civilisation ; 
it is as much a part of his being as reason, and just as he must think, so 
must he worship. Religion arises from two causes. It is primarily a 
“striving after life”—goods, possessions ; and a “belief in higher powers 
—spirits, demons, gods, God.” In adding the second cause Bousset shows 
himself to be wiser than his master Ritschl, who makes religion to arise 
out of the conflict that exists between man and nature. Man finds himself 
in the midst of forces that he cannot conquer, so he is driven to seek and 
rely upon powers outside nature. But such a conception, as Kaftan points 
out, is altogether too subjective and utilitarian, for God cannot be con- 
ceived as a means towards man’s end, but rather as an end of which man 
is a means. This difficulty our author foresees, and avoids, making his 
ellipse complete by the addition of a second focus. But does not the 
addition jeopardise his naturalistic principle? ‘The impression it makes 
is something like that of a premise slipped in after the argument is set 
out. From whence the idea of spirit, demon, god, which leads on to 
worship? To say that it originates in wonder is only to put the difficulty 
a step further back, for why should wonder lead on to worship? Is not 
this second focus the author’s concession to the orthodox explanation, that 
religion has had a supernatural origin, or an origin that cannot yet be 
explained without the use of that term ? 

Naturally, the reader's attention is first drawn to the religion of savages. 
This is traced from its lowest form, fetichism, through the diversified 
phenomena of magic, up to the worship of the dead. Almost every object 
of nature becomes in turn a fetich, with the tendency of a tribe to fix on 
some one object as being more sacred than the rest, by which the idea of 
a tribal deity is born. In those tribes where the idea became fixed the 
deity’s relationship was close. The relationship, however, was often 
strained or broken, but could be restored by a blood-potation; an idea 
which is more fully expressed in later sacrificial systems, and persists up to 
the present in the ordinance of the Mass. This sketch is both graphic and 
feasible, but the underlying assumption is that the religion of primitive 
man was that of the present-day savage. ‘The religious life of the latter 
(savages) reflects the religion of mankind in the earlier days” (p. 30). But 
what proof is there of this? ‘The savage, as we now know him, must be 
regarded as an arrested development; a branch of the tree that has failed 
to aspire—so cannot be compared to his ancestor who was the parent of 
progressive civilisation—and, like all arrested growths, as indeed Bousset 
admits later, is less potential, virile, and strong. To speak of primitive 
man as represented by the savage of to-day is a hasty generalisation. Of 
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course, when we cannot investigate we can only speculate; so, as Dr 
Fairbairn says, “all inquiries into the origin of early beliefs and institu- 
tions are really philosophical, . . .. but it does not follow that the 
anthropology which is an accurate description of man in his savage state is 
a good philosophy of religion.” 

In “ national religions” a distinct advance is made on the religion of 
savages. Polytheism is their chief characteristic, but the gods here have 
distinct personalities, with definite names and forms. Hence the preval- 
ence of images (which are not the Deity, but his representation), ranging 
from a rude stone, as in the case of Jacob at Bethel, to the beautiful statues 
of Jupiter and Apollo. The image by and by had his house or temple, and 
his caretaker or priest. His supposed exploits gave rise to myths, and his 
increasing superiority tended to weaken belief in minor spirits (superstition). 
The typical national religions are the Babylonian and Greek. Recent 
excavations reveal the people of Babylonia to have been seriously religious, 
some of their laws and songs bearing striking likeness to those of Israel. 
Bousset thinks that Israel owed much to Babylon, especially in its accounts 
of the history of the earth and man, and that, later, it greatly influenced 
Jewish eschatology ; but he very emphatically points out that there is 
much in the religion of Israel which cannot be referred to Babylonian 
influence. ‘The Greeks, too, were religious. The gods met the people at 
every turn and affected every department of national life. The effect was 
not always elevating; many base elements entered into their worship: 
nevertheless rays of the true Light shone through the darkness. 

National religion gives place to something still higher under the 
influence of the Prophet. ‘The prophet rises from the midst of the people, 
is independent of priest and nation, and speaks from an intense conviction 
the supposed will of his God. In his utterance there is the note of eternity ; 
hence religion under his influence tends to become Monotheistic and 
Universal. Zarathustra, Plato, and the Hebrew prophets are noted as 
illustrations. In the latter, Prophetism came to its flower, and it is the 
prophet who changes the Israelitish religion from monolatry to monotheism : 
Jehovah is no longer a tribal God, but the God of all nations. 

“ Religions of the aw” are the next subsequent stage, but they can 
scarcely be called an advance. Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Islamism are 
outstanding types of these. Their characteristics are—limitation to 
specific nations, an increase in the number of religious observances, the 
development of a creed and sacred writings, the rise of a new order of 
teachers (scribes, magi), and a tendency to make the idea of judgment 
central. These, while acting as conservators of religion, also, by rendering 
it inelastic and hard, tended to destroy it as a living force. In opposition 
to these stand the religions of Redemption, of which Buddhism and 
Platonism are the chosen examples. 

Brahminism, with its two principles of re-incarnation and the unity of 
subject and object in religion, was the soil into which Buddhism was 
planted, and the difference between them can only be accounted for by 
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Buddha's great personal influence and the simplicity of his message. He 
taught that all life was suffering, the cause being desire for existence, 
and that deliverance came only by killing desire. This could be accom- 
plished and Nirvana reached by practising the eight rules he laid down. 
To associate Platonism with Buddhism seems, on the surface, strange, but 
upon deeper knowledge they are found to be similar. For Plato the real 
world was that of ideas, and religious inspiration the power to lift men 
into it. He alone, who fixes his exclusive attention on these, i.e. the 
philosopher, is freed from the turmoil of successive births. Christianity also 
is a religion of Redemption, but, inasmuch as it contains a moral element 
absent from the other two, and because of its importance, our author gives 
to it a separate treatment. Christ’s doctrine of God who is Father, and of 
Man who is Son, introduces and assures this deeper moral factor. The 
paternal and filial relationship is the nexus by which religion and morality 
are united, for it is the relation of a person to a person, and the essence of 
morality in Christ’s teaching is doing the Father’s will. But in his effort 
to do right man is conscious of weakness and failure, to meet which Christ 
proclaims His Gospel of Redemption—the forgiving love of God. This 
was the marrow of His message, uttered in glowing word and exemplified 
in a fascinating and unique personality. Bousset has great respect for 
Paul, but thinks he has done much to complicate the simple Gospel of 
Christ by introducing views of His person and work that were not present 
in the mind of the Master. 

But perhaps the section which is at once the most interesting and 
thought-provoking is that on the future of Christianity. The starting- 
point for this outlook is the Reformation, for our author regards 
Protestantism, being a released and simplified faith, as alone having 
the promise and potency of continuance. That Christianity has a 
future appears certain, because it overthrows the national element ; its 
doctrine of God is pure and free ; it gives the individual his true place; 
ethicises religion ; is redemptive in the best sense, and has sympathy with 
civilisation. That no established religion s comparable with it is a 
matter of knowledge ; and a new rival is not likely to arise, for the history 
of religion testifies how difficult it is to build up a new faith, no great 
religion having been established since Mohammedanisn in the sixth century. 
The Christianity of the future, however, must be willing to adapt itself to 
the new culture that has arisen outside and independent of the Church. 
And our author thinks the Church must simplify its doctrine of Redemp- 
tion, must cease to insist on the Deity of Jesus, and give up its belief in 
Miracles. Scholarly theology has already acceded to the first demand, for 
man is no longer regarded as a being wholly bad, nor the work of Christ as 
substitutionary in the sense of an innocent person being made to suffer for 
a guilty one—the new Ethic demands this. But on the Person of Jesus 
there need be no such concession; culture does not demand that His 
essential Divinity be relinquished. It might be conceded “that Jesus was 
not absolutely different from ourselves” (p. 279), if difference of kind is 
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meant, for Jesus was really man, But what about degree? Was not the 
distance here so great as to constitute a real difference? It has been re- 
cently put thus :—“If Shakespeare entered the room we should all rise, 
but if that other One came we should fall on our knees.” Religious 
thought to-day regards God and man as essentially one in nature, yet so 
different in degree as to compel it to put them into two categories of 
thought. It is true that Jesus speaks of Himself as trusting in God, of 
God only as good; but such expressions do not destroy His essential 
Divinity any more than a child’s trust in and reverence for its father 
breaks their essential unity. The solution of the problem must be sought, 
not in lowering the divinity of Jesus, but in recognising more fully the 
divinity of Man. When it is recognised that man is divine and that God 
is human, and the distinction one of degree, modern culture will not 
refuse to say of Jesus—“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Not that Bousset is disloyal to Christ ; the very opposite is true. “ His 
figure is the noblest, the most perfect that has been granted to humanity, 

the Guide of our souls to God; the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life” (pp. 280, 298). ‘There are passages in his book which throb with a 
devotion as deep as that of an Athanasius, Augustine, or a Luther, and 
present a picture of Jesus so grandly human that we are compelled to call 
Him divine. 

W. Jones-Daviks. 
STOcKPoORT. 


St Paul: The Man and his Work.—By Professor Weinel. ‘Translated by 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, 
LL.D.—London: Williams & Norgate, 1906. 


The Fifth Gospel.—By the Author of The Faith of a Christian.—London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1907. 

Paul the Mystic.—By James M. Campbell, D.D.—London: Andrew 
Melrose, 1907. 


Tue first of these volumes is a book to be read rather than studied. The 
author himself says as much in the Preface. Merely to state its contents 
would be to go over the familiar ground traversed by most books on Paul, 
and could give no impression of the author's spirit. It would be difficult 
to find a more vivid portraiture of “the man and his work,” and one can 
hardly doubt that the author’s wish to make people “ understand and love 
Paul” will be realised. With this end in view, Weinel is anxious to set 
free the individual spirit of the Apostle from the traditional elements of 
thought and life which he shared with his time; he is convinced there is 
an old-worldishness about the Paul of the New Testament, which not only 
inhibits sympathy, but irritates the modern mind, and makes men like 
Nietzsche dance with hate. Weinel, therefore, brings us back to the 
Apostle’s early days, and gives glimpses of the atmosphere in which he 
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PAULINE WORKS 


was brought up. An interesting contrast is drawn between the wholesome 
outlook of Jesus on nature and the darker perspective of Paul: the one 
breathes the free charm of the country, the other the busy weariness of the 
town. For Paul, the world is a stage whose play is played out; hence his 
almost morbid doctrines of Sin, Flesh, and Death. Weinel even goes the 
length of saying that “ Paul seriously conceives God under the image of a 
man as distinct from a woman.” ‘This is based on 1 Cor. xi. 7, and is 
taken as an instance of the anthropomorphism which Paul inherited. But 
surely it does not require a rabbinical training to be guilty of so common 
an error as this ? 

To the “ Day of Damascus” Weinel attributes an importance that will 
satisfy a strict, if reasonable, orthodoxy. He does not even seek to explain 
away the blindness which overcame Paul as the exaggerated representation 
of a momentous occurrence ; we know the hair whitens with sudden fright, 
and must not forget that “the eye may be disorganised by a psychical 
commotion.” And though Paul’s supposed physical malady—Weinel 
thinks it was hysteria—may have had something to do with the manner of 
his conversion, the experience itself was essentially moral, an affair of 
heart and soul, not of nerves, “a serious struggle with his conscience.” 

We then follow Paul fairly started on his missionary enterprise, 
beginning at Antioch and ending at Rome, a stretch of conquest which 
may be compared to the conquests of Alexander the Great, “only in the 
opposite direction.” There is a strong ‘feeling against official Priesthood 
throughout the book, and the outstanding impression Weinel gives of the 
Missionary is that of the originator of the Protestant religion. It is the 
religion which takes as its boldest hope the making of each man a law unto 
himself, free from the casuistry of Legalism and the exonerating of 
conscience which Priesthood involves. It is not a new law Paul seeks to 
give, but “a new moral sense.” 

To refer to a point in criticism, Weinel discredits the statement in Acts 
xxi, 26 that Paul had his head shorn to conciliate the authorities at Jerusalem. 
This, he thinks, if true, would be an unpardonable inconsistency. It seems 
to be assumed that Paul must square his doings with his statement in 
Gal. ii. 5, which Weinel renders in the usual way—“ Paul did not give way 
to the false brethren for a single moment” (p. 226). But even though 
this rendering be accepted, is there any reason why Paul’s insistence on 
one occasion should be made the rule for every emergency? We should, 
however, prefer to omit ois odde; for though this reading has not strong 
support, the context almost compels the omission. The sense of the 
passage seems to be this :—Things went all right at Jerusalem: for, mark 
you, not even Titus, a pagan, was compelled to be circumcised; but on 
account of the false brethren smuggled in, men with whom it were useless 
to reason, and who might damage any cause, we gave way for the moment, 
that the truth of the Gospel might continue with you. Weinel, however, 
refuses to believe the record of Acts in this connection, and also throws 
overboard Acts xv. on the same critical ground. 
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The method pursued has the advantage, by its very precision, of 
impaling all difficulties on the dividing-line between Paul the Jew and 
Paul the Christian. It remains, then, to ask if the method does not itself 
need justification. One may easily mistake for Jewish what are really 
permanent elements in religious experience. I think Weinel goes too 
much on the assumption that what Paul gives us is not theology at all, 
but psychology. This is a useful antithesis, but it can readily be mis- 
understood. ‘Thus, when our author says it was “his soul of goodness in 
the shape of a bad conscience” that gave Paul the victory, he seems to 
think that though Paul protests that it is his conscience which is bad, you 
are not to think that this was so. Paul’s confession of enmity against God 
is only psychological, what he is aware of as taking place in experience, 
while the real state of things may be otherwise. True, so far; but if it is 
a characteristic in religious experience so to feel, if everyone having Paul’s 
faith has also his feeling of guilt, then the psychological fact has a general 
significance, and is of the nature of a doctrine; it is not mere appearance, 
not, to use Mr Bradley’s phrase, simply an illustration of latent qualities, 
but an expression of ultimate reality. Since the publication of Pfleiderer’s 
Paulinism, a clean-cut treatment of this kind has become familiar. Yet it 
is not likely that Paul would thank this school for simplifying his theology 
in this sense. It was not thus simple to him, nor is it, I think, still, to 
the more cautious theologian. We are not, indeed, unmindful of the laud- 
able maxim which guides the author, namely, that Paul did not think it 
needful to modify these inherited beliefs,—a plain proof,” we are told, 
“that neither this conception of the universe nor any other has anything 
to do with Faith.” Weinel has given us a brilliant narrative, full of sug- 
gestion in every page, the work of a highly gifted and original mind, 
which should be of great value for homiletical purposes. The translation, 
too, is extremely readable. 


In The Fifth Gospel we have a more conservative treatment of the 
Apostle’s evangel. This little book is a real contribution to Christian 
Apologetic, in view of present difficulties, Its success does not lie in well- 
arranged arguments, but in the strength of its thought, which finds full 
expression in a masculine, straightforward style. ‘The writer has carefully 
assimilated what he has read, and in consequence presents in some two 
hundred small pages a line of thought more persuasive than is sometimes 
developed in many volumes of inordinate length on the same theme. 
There is a pleasing absence of quotation. Rather than make the reader 
pay toll at every signpost of inverted commas, he weaves the words of 
Paul or others freely into his own phraseology. His book thus becomes 
one continuous piece of literature—what one seldom meets with in 
theological writings. 

The valuable lead of modified Ritschlianism is followed in directing 
attention to “the subjective element ” in the Gospel. This is done in the 
first chapter, which is perhaps the freshest and most suggestive chapter of 
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the book. Over and above the acts and sayings of Jesus, emphasis is laid 
upon His Personality, and His Personality is just what cannot be adequately 
conveyed by records. Are we to believe, the author asks, what the eyes 
and ears of the New Testament writers tell us, and not also what their 
mind and heart reveal? It would seem as if Jesus had purposed His 
disciples to be the living and only medium of His Spirit, for He left no 
written statement of His evangel. The author remarks on the implicit 
faith of the Master in His followers to be the adequate and faithful reflec- 
tion of His Personality. What is called the subjective element lies behind 
the narrative, and it is the discovery of the original impression which the 
disciples received of Christ. But where, then, are we to draw the line 
between the Christ of History and the Christ of Experience, between the 
natural and the supernatural, the supernatural being just that element 
which cannot be made convincing to one who has not known the Christ of 
Experience? The author replies with the apt illustration, that though we 
cannot tell where sea ends and sky begins, yet we do not think clouds are 
mere waves of the sea. The precise point of demarcation, when required, 
may safely be entrusted to the Christian mind; or, as the author puts it, 
our only standard for truly estimating the picture presented of Jesus’ 
personality is “the standard of harmony.” ‘This sounds Ritschlian, and 
may be considered dangerous. But the truth that is in Ritschlianism is so 
true as never really to have been doubted; the judgment of “selbst 
gefiilhl” is surely harmless in the hands of one who, like the author, accepts 
the historical facts of Christianity, as, for instance, in his treatment of the 
Resurrection? I should like to know by what other method than this 
same “ feeling of smoothness” dogmatic theologians have given that some- 
what suspicious symmetry and polish to their blocks. 

The value of Paul to us consists pre-eminently in the directness of his 
impression of Christ. The Evangelists have shown Christ more as He 
appeared to others; in Paul the impression upon himself is what lies 
uppermost. ‘Though the fifth in order, Paul’s gospel is the first that was 
preached ; it is the first total, individual, impression of Jesus, for which 
he was dependent on no source outside his own experience. ‘The supreme 
origin of this experience was the resurrection of Christ. Paul’s was a real 
vision. ‘To ask whether it was subjective or objective determines nothing. 
Whether he saw an actual, physical, body, or only imagined it, is not to the 
point. ‘The point is—were there two, Paul and Christ, or only one, Paul alone 
with his fancies? ‘That there were two is evident from the answer, “ Who 
art thou, Lord ?”—strange words to use if Paul were addressing himself. 

This establishes the originality of Paul's gospel. It would just be as 
true to say that Luther’s Reformation is the natural evolution of the 
medieval church, as to say that Paul is the simple product of Jewish 
tradition. His theology is not a deduction from inherited beliefs, but an 
induction from observation of facts at first-hand. The author lays stress 
on the importance of Induction, and urges that theology would be less 
unfruitful if it more frequently employed this method. That may be true; 

Vout. VI.—No. 3. 44 
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but I think it misleading to say, as he does, that Paul arrived at his 
gospel wholly by a posteriori means. Inductive inference only takes place 
when one is dealing with limited, particular, facts; but when the fact of 
observation is one of universal significance, as was the Resurrection for 
Paul, when it is itself the keystone, then it is analysis rather than synthesis 
which chiefly characterises our reasoning. Paul's doctrine of the univer- 
sality of Sin is established a priori; for he argues, if Christ died for all, 
then, a priori, all are conceived under sin: if the grace of Christ estab- 
lishes the only true righteousness, then all righteousness which does not 
recognise this grace is unrighteousness. A separate note is added on the 
resurrection of Christ, and special attention directed to it throughout. 
The sum of the argument is that nothing less than a real, physical, resurrec- 
tion can account for the origin of that Christian consciousness which now 
is ours, at a time when, not life from the dead, but extinction of all hope 
was the dominant mood,—an argument which will always have weight. 


In Paul the Mystic, the “subjective element” is considered under the 
head of Mysticism. Even those who do not dike Mysticism will scarcely 
find any violence done to the Apostle here: Paul the Mystic is Paul at 
his best. In this respect I think Dr Campbell’s book is to be welcomed; 
it awakens distrust of those rationalistic accounts of the Apostle’s character, 
in which everything really divine in his life and doctrine is relegated to 
the irresponsible void of religious fancy, where anything may happen. The 
gist of Dr Campbell’s treatment consists in the attempt to show, that a 
true mystic is not one who lets his fancy run riot, but one who is led by his 
faith. The mysticism of Paul denotes the inwardness of a religion which 
is already sufficiently able to warrant its own validity; it does not denote 


the inwardness of religious emotion in general. Pantheistic mysticism is J 


the undisciplined growth of that subjectivity which forms a permanent 
factor in all true religion. The mysticism of Eckart is pantheistic, the 
mysticism of Ruysbroeck is theistic. Thus there is illustrated the distinc- 
tion which Dr Campbell seeks to constitute. ‘The former expresses the 
relation between God and man as a union of identity, the latter as a union 
of grace. Ruysbroeck’s is a reciprocal unity: “ the exercise of love between 
God and us,” he says, “is as the passing and repassing of flashes of 
lightning.” (Ullmann, Reformers before the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 42.) 
Here, then, is approximately determined the mysticism which the author 
ascribes to Paul; it is a commerce of the divine Promise with individual 
faith. And so Paul is presented to us in all his concreteness, and loses 
nothing which might be ascribed to him under more common modes of 
description: Paul is the “evangelical” as well as the “religious” mystic: 
Paul is the “ practical” as well as the “rational” mystic. Mysticism is 
not an undue excess in feeling, to the exclusion of thinking; it is rather 
what Fénelon calls Faith, “ the highest act of Reason.” Nowhere is there 
revealed more clearly than in the call of Paul that “the vision of Christ is 
always accompanied with a vision of duty.” 
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Put in another way, the author explains Pauline Mysticism by dis- 
tinguishing between the soul and the body of Truth. He means just what 
the Reformers meant by their distinction between the “ Word of God” 
and “ Scripture,"—a distinction, however, which does not cast adrift the 
body of ‘l'ruth as something contingent, but retains it in organic relation 


§ with the invisible “ Word of God.” Dr Campbell has also the reverence 


of the Reformers for Scripture ; just because of its intimate connection 
with the “Soul of Truth,” we must hold it sacred, and not handle it 
arbitrarily. Throughout the book, Paul’s mysticism is shown to be the 
vital, originative, principle in religious experience; it is, in fact, the 
highest expression of his faith. Incidentally, the author remarks that, in 
spite of extravagances, such extraneous movements as Christian Science and 
Theosophy are largely “reactions” against the soulless systems of church 
doctrine, and, in their origin at least, represent the “ soul of truth,” the 
impulse to come into touch with the real thing in religious experience,—a 
suggestion, we think, not to be dismissed lightly. 

In contending for the union of heart and mind in religious experience, 
Dr Campbell comes into corttact with the Critical Philosophy, and blames 
Kant for “ incalculable harm” in separating Knowledge and Faith. The 
charge may well be laid at the door of the Kantian interpreters, but in 
reference to Kant himself it is hardly fair. If we remember how limited a 
thing knowledge was for Kant, his distinction loses its sting. All he 
denies to religion in the knowledge of its objects is that kind of objectivity 
with which we are concerned in sense-perception. Extend the significance 
of the term “ Knowledge,” and the Kantian argument does not apply. 

Perhaps it is a matter of regret that Dr Campbell has not left himself 
more room for the development of his own views, instead of devoting so 
much space to quotations from others. Readers, however, will thank him 
for introducing them to so wide a field of literature. He shows a varied 
knowledge of books, especially of those on the subject with which he deals, 
and has a sound grasp of the principles of critical exegesis. 


R. A. C. MAcMILLaAN. 
Giascow UNIvErsITy. 





The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ.—By Kirsopp 
Lake, M.A. (Oxon.), Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Early 
Christian Literature in the University of Leiden.—London : / Williams 
& Norgate, 1907. Crown Theological Library. 


The’Appearances of Our Lord After the Passion: A Study in the Earliest 
Christian Tradition.—By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. kane: Macmillan & 
Co., 1907. 


Ann to one another in subject, these books differ widely in aim and 
method. Both being by priests of the Church of England, the difference 
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may be expressed thus :—The fourth of the Thirty-nine Articles asserts that 
“Christ did truly rise again from death, and took again his body with 
flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s nature: 
wherewith he ascended into heaven. . . .” I do not remember that direct 
reference is made to the Article by either writer, but implicitly the latter 
part of it is denied by Dr Swete, the whole of it (except the first clause) 
by Mr Lake. Three brief quotations will indicate Dr Swete’s attitude with 
regard to the Ascension. Writing of the “ Appearance of our Lord to the Ten 
and Others,” he says: “ Even the Resurrection had not completed the change 
which was passing over Him. . . . His body was not yet wholly spiritual.” 
Describing the “ Appearance to the Seven by the Lake,” he says: ‘Some 
kind of change perhaps had passed over the features; the beginning of the 
final change which transforms the natural body into the spiritual.” While 
of the Ascension itself he says: “This fact was the symbol of a great and 
vital Christian truth, which is also a fact, but in the spiritual world. The 
risen Lord has crowned His victory over death by passing in His spiritual 
body into the invisible order.” Thus Dr Swete is seen to hold that at the 
moment of disappearing from his disciples’ eyes, the body of Christ ceased 
to be material, and became spiritual. Although in contradiction to the 
words of the Article, this view is not opposed to its spirit, for it is surely 
conceivable that “the perfection of man’s nature” may be more truly 
realised when he is “ delivered from the burden of the flesh” than when he 
has flesh and bones. Is not this Browning's teaching in “ Rabbi Ben Ezra ”— 


“ Thence [viz. from old age] shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute ; a god though in the germ” ? 


If the Cambridge professor believes that the Lord’s ascension was 
purely spiritual, the Leiden professor believes this also of his resurrection. 
There is, of course, nothing novel in this view, which commends itself to 
an increasing number of thoughtful people. It has been proclaimed from 
the pulpit of Westminster Abbey in a sermon which has been printed by 
the preacher, Archdeacon Wilberforce, in a published volume: “It is, 
I think, profitable to emphasise that the Bible speaks nowhere of the 

- resurrection of the body, or the resurrection of the flesh. The actual 
+ resurrection of the Lord was not from Joseph of Arimathea’s sepulchre, 
but from the body which He left hanging on the cross.” That is also Mr 
Lake’s position, and he arrives at it by an extraordinarily minute and 
careful examination of the extant evidence. In order rightly to estimate 
this it is necessary, as he points out, to go back not merely to the Gospels, 
but to the sources of the Gospels; and when this has been done the 
earliest tradition must be reconstructed, and an attempt made to account 
for the other traditions. Beginning with the account given by St Paul, he 
argues that from the apostle’s doctrine of the general resurrection we may 
deduce what he held about the resurrection of Jesus, and as he plainly 
taught that the former is spiritual (for, “ Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
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the kingdom of God”), it may be inferred that this was also his belief 
concerning the latter. At the same time, he undoubtedly believed in the 
empty tomb, holding that the body was spiritualised. When Professor 
Lake comes to the more immediate sources of the Gospels he finds the 
Marcan tradition the one to be most closely followed. The original Mark 
probably did not determine whether the resurrection were physical or no. 
In his last chapter Mr Lake seeks to set forth “The Facts which are 
behind the Earliest Tradition.” ‘That the tomb was empty he maintains 
is only an inference drawn from the fact of the appearances, and was not 
expressly verified. He offers “a suggestion of what might possibly have 
happened.” “The women came in the early morning to a tomb which 
they thought was the one in which they had seen the Lord buried. They 
expected to see a closed tomb, but they found an open one; and a young 
man who was in the entrance, guessing their errand, tried to tell them 
that they had made a mistake in the place. ‘He is not here,’ said he; 
‘see the place where they laid him, and probably pointed to the next 
tomb. But the women were frightened at the detection of their errand, 
and fled, only imperfectly or not at all understanding what they heard. It 
was only later on, when they knew that the Lord was risen, and—on their 
view—that his tomb must be empty, that they came to believe that the 
young man was something more than they had seen ; that he was not telling 
them of their mistake, but announcing the Resurrection, and that his 
intention was to give them a message for the disciples.” This theory is 
so tentative that it would be unfair to tie its author down to it, and the 
present reviewer finds it difficult to take it more seriously than Renan’s 
idea of an hallucination on the part of Mary Magdalene. It must not 
be understood from this quotation that Professor Lake does not believe 
in Christ’s resurrection. He believes in it thoroughly, but in a spiritual 
sense. ‘The appearances to the disciples were real, though the body was 
still in the grave. ‘* What we mean by resurrection is not resuscitation of 
the material body, but the unbroken survival of personal life.” In the 
appearances there was an objective presence of the Lord; but, “assume 
the possibility of an absolutely non-material object communicating its 
presence to a man, and the impression made on the latter must be an 
appearance conditioned by the terms of his own human nature and so far 
subjective.” In the space at my disposal it has been impossible to do 
more than indicate in outline the argument and conclusion of this searching 
investigation. Even those who are unable to follow the author in all his 
criticisms and exegesis must admit the force of his reasoning, and the 
reverence with which it is presented. 

Dr Swete’s work is of a different character. It was written, he tells us, 
“in the hope that a simple narrative of the appearances of the risen Lord, 
based on a study of the documents, might be welcome to readers of the 
English New Testament, and especially to those who undertake the 
responsible work of imparting Biblical knowledge in schools or to classes of 
adults.” It is therefore popular in character, aiming at edification rather 
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than criticism. This is not to say that criticism is absent. Like Mr Lake, 
he distinguishes between sources, esteeming one more trustworthy than 
another, and looks back to “the original tradition.” To speak of the 
theological learning in the book would be an impertinence. It is by Dr 
Swete. Believing in the physical resurrection of Christ, he deals in nine 
short chapters or sections with the “ Appearances During the Forty Days,” 
and in three others with the “ Appearances After the Ascension,” i.e. to 
Stephen, to Saul, and to John. Then there is a “ Postscript,” principally 
on the second coming of the Lord and the resurrection of the dead. 
“What is meant by resurrection in this sense? Not resuscitation, as 
many of the teachers of the ancient Church supposed, but as S. Paul 
teaches, the clothing of the spirit with a spiritual body.” These words 
would express not inadequately Mr Lake’s view of the resurrection of 
Christ. A remark on p. 3 about the removal of the stone from the grave 
suggests a caution which critics would do well to bear in mind: “ Here 
the first Gospel again interposes a statement which is not in the others: 
there had been a great earthquake, which had rolled it away.” If this 
statement had been met with in an early Christian writer we should be 
assured that it is good evidence of the probable existence of a text which 
said nothing about the angel, and then this result would become a basis 
for further argument. ‘There are several misprints in the footnotes. 


G. E. Frrencu. 
West Hatcu. 


The Rise of the Greek Epic: Being a Course of Lectures delivered at 
Harvard University.—By Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.D.—Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907. 


Dr Gitserr Murray publishes in this volume a series of lectures written 
for delivery at Harvard University. Those who are acquainted with his 
previous work, especially with his translations of Euripides, will not 
need to be told that they are in a very high degree interesting and 
stimulating. They are not primarily addressed to scholars, and are 
likely to appeal particularly to younger students and to those who 
do not approach the subject from the standpoint of specialists. But 
those whose studies have led them rather more deeply into the per- 
plexities of the Homeric question and kindred subjects will find much that 
is suggestive in this work, and will appreciate Dr Murray’s faculty of vivid 
and imaginative writing, which enables him to find occasion for illumin- 
ating comment in what has often been regarded as rather unpromising 
material. 

The lectures form, Dr Murray explains, “ the first part of an attempt 
to study the growth of Greek poetry from a particular point of view, 
namely as a force and the embodiment of a force making for the progress 
of the human race”: and later in the introductory chapter, “as embodying 
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the spirit of progress, that is of both feeling the value and wonder of life, 
and being desirous to make it a better thing: and further, with that 
purpose in view, as combining-a spirit of intense enjoyment with a temper- 
ing wisdom, going into seas of experience guided by Sophrosyne.” In 
development of this idea he surveys the growth of humanising influences 
among the Greeks, as reflected both in their life and their poetry. As the 
Homeric poems, whatever view be taken of their composition, may be said 
to look both before and after, that is, may be used to interpret the condi- 
tions from which they were developed as well as those of the age which 
followed, this consecutive method has much to recommend it. In Dr 
Murray’s hand we get the effect of a continuous narrative in which the 
story of the early Afgean civilisation, the times of the migrations, and the 
transition to the more settled times of recorded history is illustrated by 
many happy quotations from literature. Occasionally he seems to take 
rather a limited view of the progress for which he is looking. When he 
writes, “‘I think human progress may be just as much a true inspiration to 
a poet as the lust of the eye or the pride of life. Of course it is not so to 
all poets: there is very little of it in the final stages of Homer, little in 
Pindar and Sophocles, just as there is little in Shakespeare and Chaucer. 
On the other hand, it is the very breath of life to schylus, Euripides and 
Plato, as it is to Shelley or Tolstoy,” we feel he is looking for something 
didactic or moralising. There is perhaps a little too much of this element 
in Dr Murray’s own work, which contains a good deal of general ethical 
and literary criticism. He seems a little too ready to draw lessons from 
particular observances or isolated passages in Greek literature. Thus in 
his observations on “ Our Brother the Ox” and the treatment of domestic 
animals as exemplified in Homer and Hesiod he is a little subtle in his 
deduction of the humanity they illustrate. Probably an explanation of 
this impression which we get from Dr Murray’s book may be found in 
the fact that he has obviously been greatly influenced by the work of 
Miss Jane E. Harrison, to whom he acknowledges his indebtedness. 
Miss Harrison, as is well known, has made an admirable study of the 
“Chthonian,” as opposed to the Olympian, element in Greek worship, 
and has developed a line of research which has been fruitful in producing 
a better understanding of what may be styled the darker side of Greek 
religion. But it may be doubted whether there is not a tendency on the 
part of scholars at present to attempt to explain too much on these lines. 
A theory which undoubtedly explains some things is made to explain 
everything. ‘There is a danger of arguing too much from survivals of 
certain grosser and more primitive forms of belief or observance. It may 
be suggested that just now the really important thing, as it is also an 
extremely difficult thing, is to attempt to place this element in its proper 
setting, to see how far, and at what period, such influences were operative 
factors in Greek life. Dr Murray, we think, makes rather too much of the 
grim and dark environment in which the Greek spirit sought and achieved 
purification, and rather over-emphasises both the barbarous and super- 
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stitious practices which pressed hard on Greek civilisation, and the intensity 
of the struggle of the Greeks against them. When he says of some such 
evil that Homer “ will have none of it,” and speaks of the “cleansing” of 
the Homeric poems, we feel that we are dealing with a too consciously 
reforming Homer, and that Dr Murray is making too much of spiritual 
victories. He emphasises the point that in Homer a sharp and clear 
dividing line is drawn between men and gods, an achievement of the 
Greek intellect ‘‘ which needed such clearness of insight, such daring, such 
humanity.” But the effect of this is rather discounted by a consideration 
of the actual part the gods play in the Jiiad, though it is fair to add that 
the more obtrusively sceptical spirit in which the gods are treated in some 
parts is attributed by Dr Murray to the later Ionian bards. Is not, how- 
ever, a simpler view of the whole matter suggested by Monro, in contrasting 
the treatment of the gods in the Odyssey with that of the Iliad? “ Appar- 
ently the fall of Troy has put an end to the strife which divided immortals 
as well as mortals into two opposite camps. There is now an Olympian 
concert which carries on something like a moral government of the world. 
It is very different in the Jdiad, where the gods are only moved by caprice, 
and neither gods nor men show any real sense of the moral weakness of 
Agamemnon and Achilles, or of the moral superiority of Hector.” It is, 
of course, undeniable that there is much in Greek poetry which represents 
a refinement of older material, but we have ventured to suggest that there 
is a danger of over-insistence on this point. It is a danger which is 
particularly to be feared in the case of criticism of the Homeric poems, since 
the alleged process of deliberate purification has so often been taken as a 
means of dating the poems. 

With regard to the Homeric question, Dr Murray holds the view, as 
the title of the book itself indicates, that the Homeric poems represent a 
gradual growth. He thinks that the recent reaction against advanced 
views has been largely due to inadequate understanding of what the 
“advanced” critics really mean. It is a pity that Dr Murray did not 
have the opportunity of considering more closely Mr Andrew Lang’s recent 
work, Homer and His Age, before publishing his own book. Mr Lang 
argues with much force and spirit in support of the theory of the unity of 
the poems, and returns to the charge in Blackwood’s Magazine (for January), 
with a criticism of Dr Murray’s views. The question of authorship, in so 
far as it is argued on a priori lines of probability, perhaps hardly admits of 
a satisfactory answer. Where Dr Murray touches on the subject in this 
way he writes persuasively, even if the nature of the matter does not allow 
that he should write convincingly. But, we must add, we have the same | 
impression after reading Mr Lang. Whether a great poem can be achieved 
by many men in different times through “ intensity of imagination,” as Dr 
Murray holds, or whether, as Mr Lang contends, only by the genius of one 
man, is a question to which we feel we can only have a reply when we have 
ascertained from other grounds, if we are ever to ascertain, the truth about 
the authorship of the Homeric poems. But on the whole we can only 
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feel grateful to Dr Murray for his avoidance of the more controversial 
aspects of the question. He states that among English scholars he agrees 
most closely with Dr Leaf. Dr Leaf may perhaps be said, in his edition of 
the Iliad, “to shatter it to bits and then” (as his followers would at 
least contend) “remould it nearer to the heart’s desire.” Dr Murray’s 
method is rather to assume as antecedently probable the conclusions 
arrived at by Dr Leaf, and to trace the circumstances of the growth of the 
poems. His wide reading and his interest in all study and research that 
have a bearing on the subject secure a very effective performance of the 
task. It is no easy one. In the case of some of the difficulties in the 
interpretation of the Homeric poems, notably the question of Homeric 
armour and the use of metals, recent discoveries seem only to have made 
confusion worse confounded, though perhaps it is the argument for the 
unity theory that is most affected. As Professor R. M. Burrows points out 
in his lately published work on the discoveries in Crete : “ Of the three chief 
living defenders of the unity of the poems, two believe that the Homeric 
swords and spears were all of bronze, and the other that they were all of 
iron. The fact is that on the unity theory either of these is possible : the 
one view that is impossible is just what ex hypothesi ought to be suggested 
by the East Cretan tombs, namely that they were sometimes of the one 
material and sometimes of the other.” 

Dr Murray does not enter into controversy on these questions, but 
adopting, as has been said, the evolutionary theory, he has a very in- 
structive chapter on “unconscious changes of custom” evidenced by the 
Homeric poems. His observations on these and kindred subjects seem too 
to be most in accordance with the nature of the evidence put before us by 
Professor Burrows. There is a certain amount of what, in relation to 
our present knowledge, may be called less useful hypothesis. Thus Dr 
Murray’s description of the growth of an ancient book, the Old Testament 
parallels which he introduces, and the particulars of the recitations of the 
Homeric poems seem hardly justified by the evidence we have, or, at least, 
call us back to the perplexities of the Homeric question. But it is the 
great merit of Dr Murray’s work that the matters of most interest lie 
outside this controversial region. In explaining, and illustrating from the 
poems, the nature of the early Agean civilisation, the circumstances of its 
fall, and the distribution of the Greek peoples, he has done an admirable piece 
of work. It is by study such as this, and that to be found in Monro’s 
valuable appendices to his edition of the Odyssey, which it recalls, that we 
get most insight into the really significant aspects of the Homeric question. 


L. SoLomon. 
University CoLiece, Lonpon. 
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Naturalism and Religion.—By Dr Rudolf Otto. ‘Translated by J. A. and 
M. R. Thomson. Pp. 374+ xi.—Williams & Norgate, 1907. 


Dr W. D. Morrison, who supplies a brief introduction to this volume, 
tells us that its author is “ well known on the Continent as a thinker who 
possesses the rare merit of combining a high philosophic discipline with an 
accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the science of organic nature.” 
It is perhaps a pity that the introduction was not written by the trans- 
lators (who have produced a singularly readable translation). For the 
work is mainly a criticism of the principal scientific theories of the day ; 
and one of the translators is a well-known zoologist. It would have been 
interesting to know how far Professor J. A. Thomson is prepared to 
endorse his author’s criticisms of Darwin and Weismann ; what he thinks 
of “ Vitalism”; what opinion he has of De Vries and Eimer. Dr Otto's 
views on these and other subjects are, I fancy, not those of the more 
competent English scientists of to-day ; and it might have been worth while 
to say this in the introduction to a work intended for the general reader. 
‘That the book is well written, clever, and telling; that the author is 
widely read in German scientific literature, and that he has some faculty 
of exposition; that he has a solid backbone of prejudice —all these 
qualities may be conceded to him. In philosophy he belongs to the 
school of what may be called “ puffy” Idealism. He delights to edify, and 
he exercises this irritating and not difficult art in quite masterly fashion. 
In philosophic accomplishment he is no better and no worse than most 
apologists, and in scientific learning he is superior to some of them. If his 
book does not have a considerable vogue in England it will be our fault. 
The number of persons in England who like to be soothed and reassured is 
legion, and no book could be more soothing and reassuring than Dr Otto's. 
Dr Otto begins by pointing out how impossible it is for religion to 
stand wholly aloof from scientific debate. The religious man must be 
taken by the scruff of his neck and made to join issue with Naturalism, i.e. 
with that “independent system of world-interpretation” which, “if valid, 
would make religion impossible.” There are two kinds of Naturalism 
—the “enthusiastic ” and the “indifferent.” Dr Otto likes neither; but 
of the two he, whimsically enough, prefers the latter. He will have no 
nonsense. A man is either a naturalist or not a naturalist. An 
enthusiastic naturalist, i.e. one who quotes Goethe or plays with pantheistic 
conceptions, is a contradiction in terms and an insult to Dr Otto. In fact, 
Dr Otto cannot trust himself to speak of the “enthusiastic” Naturalism ; 
and he confines himself wholly to the “indifferent” species—to the 
Naturalism whose motto is “Thorough,” whose apostles or conspirators-in- 
chief are Darwin and Weismann. Indifferent Naturalism has two depart- 
ments: “the theory of the evolution of the organic world, and the 
mechanistic theory of life.” Chapters iv.—vii. treat of the former, chapters 
viii.-ix. of the latter. In iv.-vii. Natural Selection is smashed. In 
viii.-ix. the horn of “ Vitalism” is exalted. But though either of these 
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results is in itself rather depressing, this portion of Dr Otto’s book is 
none the less deserving of praise. Dr Otto makes a survey of the more 
notable biological literature of Germany; and the clearness with which 
he presents to the lay reader theorisings of considerable intricacy, the 
skill with which he interrelates the different theories with which he deals, 
is praiseworthy. The biological chapters suggest to an Englishman 
rather melancholy reflections. There can be little doubt that the Germans 
to-day are ahead of us in biology. Not only have they Weismann, but 
they have countless students and professors of biology producing every 
year valuable literature. We are utterly outnumbered. There exists, 
moreover, in Germany, as there does not exist in England, a large 
intellectual proletariat which keeps these studies going. Darwin apart, 
Dr Otto refers to not more than three English scientific writers—Herbert 
Spencer, Mr Lloyd Morgan, Mr C. C. Coe—and to these only casually. 
That is partly Dr Otto’s fault, as the three names selected show, but in 
large part it is ours. 

Of the chapters which deal with the evolution of organic life, far and 
away the best is the fourth—“ Darwinism in General ”—The Theory of 
Descent.” In exposition it is better than any other outline of Darwinism, 
and in its results it is inoffensive. Yet the greater part of the chapter has 
the effect, so far as I can judge, merely of retarding the general argument 
of the book. The theory of Descent is left standing—of course it is. But 
why in that case waste so much time on criticisms of it which do not affect 
its validity ? Why all this hesitancy ? It was not worth Dr Otto’s while 
to throw a cloud about the theory of Descent in order that his readers 
might come to “ Natural Selection” and its alternatives (chapter vi.) 
with the mist in their eyes. The chapter on “ Natural Selection” is 
more relevant to the argument as a whole, and in results edifying. It 
will probably convert an enormous number of theological students. I am 
not competent to judge it as science. But I think I can guess what 
opinion, let us say, Mr Ray Lankester or Mr Goodrich would have of 
its conclusions. One of Dr Otto’s philosophic arguments against “ Natural 
Selection” may be commended to the notice of the Pragmatists. “If 
it is really ‘ utility’ that rules the world and things, there can be no 
certainty and objectivity of knowledge, no guarantee of truth” (p. 155). 
There are evidently “ young and strong and virile” schools of philosophy 
of which Dr Otto has never heard. Yet he might be expected to have 
looked into Eucken. But I rather suspect that in philosophy he began 
with Kant, and ended with the of late half-resuscitated Fries. 

That portion of Dr Otto’s book which deals with the mechanistic 
theory of life is rather negative in character. Here, as elsewhere, Dr Otto 
pursues the method of allowing the different scientists to refute one 
another. But he carries this method to a point where it is rather difficult 
to discover what his own view is. ‘I/homme machine” is abhorrent to 
him, That is clear, and we could have guessed it if it had not been. But 
it is easier to discover what he thinks false than what he holds to be true. 
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It is one thing to reject “ Mechanismus,” another to accept “ Vitalismus.” 
Dr Otto nowhere definitely gives his adherence to the Vitalistic reaction. 
But he wastes forty pages on expounding the views of various Vitalists, 
and presumably he knows what he is doing. This much, however, he 
concedes to the Mechanists: they “are undoubtedly right in this, that 
‘entelechy,’ ‘the idea of the whole,’ ‘co-operation, ‘ guidance,’ ‘ physical 
factors,’ and the like, are only names for riddles, and do not in themselves 
constitute knowledge” (p. 275). But with regard to all theories of life, 
“ unquestionably the most important fact in connection with them is the 
fresh revelation of the depth of things and of appearance, the increased 
recognition that our knowledge is only leading us to mystery ” (#b.). This is 
piously said and unexceptionable, and has indeed been said before. 
Mystery is one of the three things for which Dr Otto is always hunting. 
The other two are Dependence and Purpose (chapter iii.). A real mystery 
is almost as good as a downright antinomy (p. 275; for the antinomies cf. 
pp. 69-74); save that an antinomy usually consists of a good argument 
side by side with a bad one, i.e. reason by the side of apologetics. With 
regard to Purpose, Dr Otto is dissatisfied with the Lotzian view which 
would confine religion to the recognition of ends. And we can sympathise 
with his desire to keep religion still “within the realm of the emotional 
life and of history.” 

This book is perhaps worth reading. But it should be read, as it 
was, I think, written, with a good deal of prejudice. It is direct and 
stimulating, and, save perhaps in chapter iii., it is plausible. It is not 
a notable contribution to philosophy, but even the philosophy is, of its 
kind, respectable stuff. The scientific knowledge of the author is evidently 
considerable (though his judgment of different scientific theories is worth- 
less—even silly), and, as I have said more than once, he has a very telling 
gift of exposition. If he sometimes appears just a trifle disingenuous, that 
is an accident to which apologetic disputation is always liable. For myself, 
I have read the book with constant dissent. But there is, I am sure, a 
vast number of theological students who will give a full and hearty assent 
to almost everything in it. And most persons will allow that it exhibits 
learning, ability, and ingenuity. 

On p. 254 it would be interesting to know whether the author, or the 
translator, or the printer is responsible for the allusion to the Venus of 
Melos. 

H. W. Garrop. 


OxForD. 


The Founders of the New Devotion. The Chronicles of Mt. St Agnes.— 
By Thomas a Kempis. Translated into English by J. P. Arthur.— 
London: Kegan Paul, 1907. 


Reapers of devotional literature, those at any rate who connect 4’ Kempis 
with the Jmitation, will peruse these other works from his hand with eager 
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interest. We say “will” advisedly, for with but few exceptions they will 
not have done so already, the works in their entirety never having been 
rendered into English before. ‘They will be found to throw light on the 
author’s spiritual history as well as on one of the most remarkable move- 
ments of the Pre-Reformation period. 

The first of the two volumes, The Founders of the New Devotion, 
consists of biographies of some of the Brothers of the Common Life, the 
name given to the members of certain semi-religious societies which arose 
towards the end of the fourteenth century under the influence of 
Gerard Groote (Gerard the Great). Born in the Lower Netherlands in 
1340, the son of wealthy parents, this remarkable man seemed intended 
both by his training and social position for the highest ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment ; yet at the call of a Carthusian monk—* Among the Carthusians,” 
says Thomas, “the heavenly light remained though hidden”—he turned 
away from the dreams of pomp and power, and after five years of prayer 
and spiritual conflict, began to labour in good earnest for the conversion of 
the world. In the rough garb of a wandering preacher he travelled 
through Holland and Gelderland, and bore the message of a Church 
invisible, a kingdom within, to a society steeped in sin and bloodshed, 
where religion meant ritual, and its ministers did the work not of God, but 
of his enemies. Yet sensible as he was of the abuses in Church and state, 
Groote, unlike Luther or our Wyclif, did not openly attack them ; what 
he aimed at was to substitute good for evil, to arouse in the hearts of his 
countrymen a Christianity too fervent to leave room for wickedness and cor- 
ruption. With this in view he strove to bring education within the reach 
of the poorest, spending his great wealth either on the support of schools 
already in existence or on the foundation of new ones. His labours were 
strikingly successful, crowds flocking to hear him, and though in 1383 his 
enemies drove him from the pulpit, they were powerless to check his 
influence ; the Pope’s inhibition came too late, the reformer no longer stood 
alone. He had only preached five years, but in that space he had 
called into existence throughout the diocese of Utrecht little con- 
gregations of earnest Christians, who supplied him with disciples, some 
lay, some clerical, to carry on his work. These men, some of whom he 
educated at his own expense, were gradually formed into bands, the 
original Brotherhoods of the Common Life, and pledged themselves to 
purity, poverty, and strenuous labour, without, however, taking any 
religious vows. ‘They were at first maintained by Groote, but a short time 
before his death they began to be self-supporting. While adhering to the 
rule of life he drew up for them, these new communities did not look to 
him for help, but depended for their livelihood on the copying-work of 
some of their members. The first was founded at Groote’s birth-place, 
Deventer, at the suggestion of his first disciple, Florentius Radewin, and as 
long as he lived he was closely associated with it. There followed, not 
long after, the formation of a sisterhood on the same lines also at Deventer 
and another brotherhood at Zwolle, and as years went on the movement 
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spread to every part of Germany. Yet, encouraged as he must have been 
by the development of these communities, Groote feared the dangers that 
might befall them, from the malice of their enemies or the disaffection of 
their members, and after consultation with John Ruysbrock, he formed the 
idea of founding a monastery of the order of Canons Regular of St 
Augustine to serve the brotherhoods and sisterhoods as a governing body 
and a spiritual centre. The bequest of Lambert Steuerman, who died of 
the plague in 1384, put the means within his grasp, but after nursing his 
friend, he succumbed to the disease himself, and did not live to see the 
carrying out of his project. It was not till some years later, owing mainly to 
the exertions of Florentius, and with the approval of the Bishop of 
Utrecht, that the first monastery was opened at Windesem, a desolate spot 
between Zwolle and Deventer. The canons regular were drawn from 
among the most spiritually-minded of the members of the brotherhoods, 
and except for their taking religious vows and being withdrawn from the 
world, their rule of life differed little if at all from that of these communi- 
ties. In a few years the monastery began to send out branches ; in Thomas’ 
words, “ Daughters began to be born to her,” and the number increased 
so steadily, that before Thomas’ death in 1477 we hear of eighty houses 
of men and women as against a hundred and fifty brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods. 

All these communities exercised great influence in the Pre-Reformation 
period, and it would be interesting to follow their history. Here, however, 
we are only concerned with two of them—those to which these present 
volumes chiefly relate and with which Thomas was personally connected, 
the original brother-house at Deventer where he stayed for some time after 
leaving the town school, and the monastery of Mt. St Agnes, where, with 
but few intervals, he spent the last fifty years of his long life. 

What he has to tell of his surroundings, and the men who helped to 
mould him, cannot fail to interest and charm. Every page of these 
writings breathes love and single-hearted devotion, the religion of the 
mystic at its best. The reader will be dull indeed if he is not impressed 
and touched by their simplicity and sincerity and the beauty of their 
language. This, however, does not mean that they will satisfy his expecta- 
tions in all respects. On the contrary, from the merely human standpoint 
they may appear to some to leave much to be desired. ‘The period was 
wild and restless, Church and state were rent with discord, great struggles 
were being fought out, great events were coming to the birth ; wherever 
men turned to look, war and upheaval met their gaze. Recluse as Thomas 
was, he might still, so some would think, have thrown some little light on 
this stirring age; he might have given us his opinion, not perhaps of Joan 
of Arc, but of events as vital to the Church as the healing of the Schism, 
the trial of John Hus, and the Bohemian religious war ; or yet of the disaster 
which all Christendom bewailed, the fall of Constantinople. So far, 
however, from satisfying such demands, he often passes over in silence, 
or with a scanty mention, matters not of merely general interest, but 
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intimately affecting his own community. The year 1414 saw the 
assembling of the Council of Constance, and among those who were present 
at it was the then Prior of Windesem, John of Huesden, and others of the 
brethren. Thomas says nothing of this, although on that occasion the 
very existence of the brotherhoods was endangered, and Charlier de Gerson 
risked his reputation to defend them. The one event on which he lingers 
is the evacuation of Mount St Agnes and others of the monasteries in the 
year of the interdict (1429). Even in this case he might well have told 
us more; we should like to have heard how Rodolph came to be acknow- 
ledged Bishop of Utrecht, and to have read at greater length of the 
homecoming of the monks. 

Yet this indifference, while we may regret it, need not excite our 
wonder ; it is, after all, entirely in accordance with the mystic’s point of 
view. Gerard had looked above and beyond this world, and this attitude 
of detachment was cultivated of set purpose by his followers. ‘The monks 
at Windesem, so says their chronicler, sedulously avoided inquiring into 
the deeds of petty chieftains, the changes expected in the country, the 
tidings of wars and tumults or other secular affairs, lest by so doing they 
should turn their thoughts from the welfare of their souls. Our monk at 
Mt. St Agnes did not yield to any of them in fervour or in absorption ; 
that he is chary of contemporary allusions, that his picture is, so to speak, 
without a background, is the reverse of surprising. We are no less sure 
of disappointment if we expect his descriptions of the members of his own 
circle to abound in personal touches. The lives of the brothers whom he 
knew do not seem to stand out more vividly than that of Gerard Groote, 
with which he was only familiar by hearsay. The latter, if anything, 
impresses us more, owing, no doubt, to its greater variety. We do not 
mean to suggest that the human interest does not sometimes make itself 
felt, as, for instance, in the account of Thomas’ own relations with 
Florentius, of Lutert Berner and his father, or of John Ketel, the cook, 
but more often than not it is subsidiary, passages such as these being 
intended almost always to point a moral. ‘The brothers, as Thomas saw 
them, were, before all, the founders of his devotion; he wrote of them in 
reply to importunities and for the common good ; their feet touched earth 
but their hearts were in heaven; they were in the world but not of it. 
What he dwells on are the details of their conversion and their religious 
experience, their humility and love and self-denial, their edifying deaths 
and pious rules of life. Among the latter, those of Gerard Groote seem 
tous the most interesting; they are not so practical as, e.g., those of St 
Bridget of Sweden, but their asceticism is still within limits. 

What has just been said applies with equal truth to his records of 
Mt. St Agnes. As in the former volume, so in this we look in vain for 
that love of local colour, that keen appreciation of character which atone 
in many cases for the neglect of the political interest, and which make 
Ekkehard’s Memoirs of St Gail so intensely vivid. ‘The “three insepar- 
ables,” the eavesdropping Sindolf, could not have been sketched by Thomas, 
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even if they could have existed in a community where in very truth each 
strove for the lowest place, and sought humiliation not for his neighbour 
but for himself. It is true that, in the Chronicle, a good deal of space 
is devoted to household affairs, and we are delighted to read how the 
monks built their house and laid out their grounds, how they were put 
to it to replenish their larder, and to be even with their enemies the mice. 
But Thomas’ heart is clearly not in these things; here, as before, the 
topics in which his interest centres are the topics of religious experience ; 
these were the only realities, beside these all human concerns, all human 
relations seemed trivial and fleeting. Of his brother John, the first prior 
of the monastery, who died in his arms in 1432, he speaks with the dry 
impartiality of a stranger. It was not that he was wanting in feeling— 
the attachment of the two is well known—but that he was set on other 
things. For the same reason he speaks of himself as rarely as possible ; the 
longest reference to him in the Chronicle is the notice of his death by 
the brother who continued the work. 

We have made these criticisms as they occurred to us in no carping 
or ungrateful spirit. On the contrary, when all has been said, we hold 
that what he has withheld from us counts for little beside what he has 
given us. We could dispense with historical information and personal 
details; we should be sorry indeed to part with these radiant pictures of 
true devotion, these loving utterances of a soul unspotted from the world. 
They will make their way to the hearts of many, they will be valued by 
all as memorials of medisval Christianity in its purest form. For Mr 
Arthur's rendering we have nothing but praise; without sacrificing literal 
correctness he has preserved for us the well-nigh pathetic simplicity, the 
unconscious humour, the old-world fragrance of the original. We are 


also indebted to him for two excellent introductions. 
M. Rays. 


Oxrorpb, 


Die Christenkatastrophe unter Nero, nach ihren Quellen insbesondere nach 
Tac. ann. xv. 44 von neuem untersucht.—Durch E. Theodor Klette. 
—Tiibingen : J. C. B. Mohr, 1907. 


Ir is nearly twenty years since Dr Franklin Arnold published his incisive 
study of the Neronian persecution, and Dr Klette has done a serviceable 
piece of work in this fresh investigation of the problem. Recent research, 
alike from the side of Roman history and from that of the primitive 
Christian church, has re-set several of the details. Dr Klette is abreast 
of these discussions. Now and then he fails to notice an English work, 
such as Mr B. W. Henderson’s biography of Nero, but he has taken 
into account the snowstorm of Italian pamphlets, occasioned by Carlo 
Pascal’s essay, in particular; the various sources are carefully, even 
minutely, scrutinised ; and the essay is a thoroughgoing piece of historical 
analysis and reconstruction. 
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His views of the Tacitus-passage are in some respects peculiar. With 
most scholars, he sharply refuses to believe Dr Schiller’s theory that the 
mention of Christians is an unhistorical confusion on the historian’s part. 
There was a “coercitio” of some Christians, as Christians. But then the 
problem rises—Why did Nero select them as his scapegoats? What was 
it, in their conduct or beliefs, that marked them out as suitable objects 
on which to divert the popular hatred? Klette (pp. 95 f.) will not admit 
Pascal’s contention that extravagant or loose language about the final 
conflagration of the world can have been the reason, and that the 
offenders were arrested for revolutionary ambitions. But his grounds for 
this dissent are not convincing. The core of Christian eschatology was 
indeed the return of Christ, but this was often set in a framework of 
picturesque and realistic details, which would bulk largely in the minds 
especially of the uneducated. One cannot lightly dismiss a Millenarian 
belief in eschatological fire as a possible trait in some circles of the Roman 
Christians simply because it ought to have been secondary in their doctrine, 
much less because it was common to Jews and Christians alike. It never 
had the hold of the Jewish imagination at this period that it had of 
primitive Christianity. Besides, it would fit in with the charge of hatred 
to the human race. Klette, however, prefers to think that the Christians 
were selected for punishment on account of their general bad repute for 
superstition, etc. ‘Their supposed flagitia were their danger. He agrees 
(pp. 10, 106 f.) with Arnold (pp. 19 f.), Schiller, Duruy, and Henderson 
that correpti qui fatebantur means a confession of arson, not of the 
Christian faith. But he cannot accept any of the ordinary explanations 
of this remarkable statement. ‘The confession was not extracted by means 
of torture, he holds, differing from Arnold at this point. Nor does correpti 
mean, as Mr E. G. Hardy argued, mere sectaries who gave false incrimi- 
nating witness, da “¢jXos, against the church. Who were they, then ? 
Fanatical enthusiasts, or traitors to the Christian cause? No; the only 
adequate hypothesis, to Klette’s mind, is to suppose that Tacitus attributed 
such a confession erroneously to the primitive Christians. His source 
spoke of them confessing simply their Christianity (pp. 116 f.). But his 
prejudice against them and his desire to suggest Nero’s responsibility for 
the fire led him to specify, not inso many words, but by the context, arson 
as the charge to which they must have pled guilty. This confession led 
(indicto eorum) to the further arrest (pp. 142 f.) of an ingens multitudo, who 
were condemned mainly on the general charge of odiwm humanis generis. 
Klette adopts (pp. 142 f.) Arnold’s emendation of adfixi, aut flammandi, 
atque, into adfiat sunt flammandi, utque, in preference to Halm’s aut flamma 
wti, alitque or Péhlmann’s aut flammati atque ; while, in the preceding 
sentence, he prefers Halm’s conjectural reading convicti (i.e. as opposed to 


_ | Wild talk about the final burning of the world, or even more sober anticipations, 
night easily serve to stir up, in an atmosphere of suspicion and hostile misinterpretation, 
the same desire to retaliate as actuated the Sultan of Turkey in his jealous attack on 
Ammenian Christians who sang martial hymns. 


Vo. VI.—No. 3. 45 
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the voluntary fatebantur of the earlier legal process) to the conjuncti of the 
manuscript (so Boissier, Ramsay, Henderson, Hofbauer, and Weis), which 
would mean “were associated with the former, not in the charge of incen- 
diarism, but in the accusation of the odiwm.” 

The previous sections of the essay discuss exhaustively the allusions to 
Nero’s outburst in the early Christian writers, especially Clement of Rome, 
Melito, and Tertullian. From this the following results emerge. (i) Klette 
has no doubt whatever that the distinction between Jews and Christians 
was well known to the Roman authorities in the seventh decade of the 
first century. Suspicions of this have often been ventilated, but the 
evidence led here puts the matter finaily beyond all question. (ii) The 
Christians were condemned as Christians. Klette is at one with Mr H. B. 
Workman (Persecution in the Early Church, p. 54) on this point, only he 
tries to clinch his proof by getting behind Tacitus to his supposed source. 
The association of the Christians with arson was due to the anti-Neronic 
bias of Tacitus himself, not to the source. (iii) The dramatic publicity of 
the punishment must have spread the name of Christian urbi et orbi, far 
and wide over the empire (pp. 40-41, 65). The provincials would soon 
hear of it, and would readily desire a repetition of such scenic pageants at 
the expense of the Christians. All that was needed was a proconsul to 
gratify their wishes, and some outstanding Christian, like Antipas or 
Polycarp, as a victim. In the light of this, passages like 1 Pet. iv. 14, 16 
become quite intelligible. (iv) Such passages, together with those in 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse, imply that the new name?! of Xproriavos had 
acquired dangerous and compromising associations, and that these must 
have been excited by some imperial action? in the matter (pp. 54 f.), which 
is to be referred not to Domitian but to Nero. (v) Nero’s attack on the 
Christians was incited by the influence (pp. 25 f.) of Jews and Jewish 
proselytes in his entourage, such as Aliturus and Poppza. The ¢%os ot 
spiteful malice to which Clement of Rome traces the distress of 
Christians under Nero, refers, in Klette’s judgment, to this Semitic 
malice. 

The distinctive feature of the essay is thus the preference given to the 
Christian evidence when combined with that of Suetonius (who does not 
connect the persecution with the fire), rather than to the statement of 
Tacitus, as well as the ingenious attempt made to read the latter’s language 
in the light of conclusions reached from the former, so that the difficulty 
of the above connection disappears entirely for the historian of to-day. 
The process of distinguishing between Tacitus and his source at this poit 
will not appear conclusive to some readers. It is doubtful if it is even 


1 Klette accepts too easily the doubtful Pompeian inscription, however (p. 17). 

2 This practice of legal “coercitio,” he argues (pp. 50 f.), must have stamped the 
name “Christian” by the time 1 Pet. iv. 16 was written. The term &adorpioemiakoros 
Klette regards as almost parallel to it, meaning a spy who got into some other cult 0! 
religious fellowship (eg. the synagogue). ‘“ Ebenso imaglich ist aber auch, dass der 
—_s selbst nur lebhaft einen solchen Fall denkt und seinen Lesern warnent 
vormalt. 
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necessary to Dr Klette’s main position. But the monograph affords ample 
data for correcting or modifying its own arguments, and for this alone it is 
to be welcomed heartily. 


JAMES Morratt. 
Brovueuty Ferry, N.B. 


The Church and Modern Men.—By Wm. Scott Palmer.—Longmans, 
1907. Pp. viii+166 8vo. 


Mr W. S. Paumer, in a little volume called dn Agnostic’s Progress, has 
already traced for us the path which led him twenty years ago from 
Agnosticism to Anglicanism. Meantime he has not drowsed after his 
labours, but has been a keen and critical observer of the Church and the 
Modern Man—of the nature of the religious supply and demand. At 
last he has broken silence, to the irritation of some and the satisfaction 
of others. His two essays (here reprinted from the Church T'imes)\— Towards 
the New Beginning—appeal less for a new pulpit apologetic than for a 
frank abandonment of the old, with its presupposition of the “ intellec- 
tualist ” value of revelation. Then follow six essays, which exhibit a quite 
unusually discerning apprehension of the “ modernist” movement against 
medizvalism in the Roman Church—a movement towards which no 
dogmatic religion can afford to be indifferent. ‘The term Modernism is 
used loosely and most unfairly in the encyclical Pascendi to cover every 
possible attitude taken by Roman Catholics in the face of the results of 
historical and philosophical criticism—even the attitude of those who reject 
and assail both the modernist and the medizvalist synthesis in favour of 
wholesale anti-dogmatism. Mr Palmer is not misled by this sophistry. 
Modernism, he sees, is the courageous attempt to find room for the freest 
scientific criticism, not by a shallower and thinner but by a deeper and 
richer interpretation of dogmatic Christianity. If one dogma has to go, 
or to be impoverished in its value, the attempt has failed. Disintegration 
begins where development ends. 

Then follow six essays or attempts on the part of the educated but of 
course untheological layman to break the hard ice of the surface-sense and 
get to the underlying depths of certain traditional beliefs. This lay pre- 
sumption can scarcely escape clerical censure. Yet these are strange 
times, in which the panic-stricken shepherds huddle in the fold while the 
flock is scattered abroad ; and the bleatings of the lost sheep may at least 
indicate where they have got to, and how much courage and venture would 
be entailed in their recovery. These pages, therefore, may be cordially 
commended both to shepherds and sheep. 


G. Tyrre... 
LonpDon. 
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Platen - Atlas tot opheldering van Bijbelsche Oudheden.—Door H. Oort & 
G. Wildeboer.—Amsterdam: Kampen & Zoon, 1907. 


Tuis is not a book, but a portfolio. The authors, both of them well- 
known Biblical scholars, have aimed at giving help to more elementary 
students of the Bible, and especially to those who have to teach Bible 
classes. Anyone who has engaged in such work knows the need of good 
pictures; and such a teacher usually finds that he has to search in books 
of travel, encyclopedias, and the like for what he wants, and is not 
always in a position to do so. 

The authors have had the happy idea to collect from various sources 
the latest and best illustrations suitable to their purpose, and to have 
these engraved on a series of separate sheets, the whole being contained 
in a portfolio, and accompanied by a few pages of explanatory notes and 
references to books. The teacher can take with him into class just the 
particular sheets which he needs. The idea is a good one, and it is to 
be hoped that some publishing house in this country will take it up. 
The authors have taken much trouble to ransack recent archeological 
works for suitable material; and, besides pictures of actual objects or 
places, they give reconstructions from plans or measurements, often highly 
interesting. As in many cases it was impossible to present pictures of 
contemporary Hebrew objects, they have availed themselves of the help 
of Egyptian or Babylonian sculptures. In short, they have spared no 
pains to put within the reach of the reader of the Bible the results of 
the latest researches in the field of Biblical Archeology, and that, too, for 
a very modest price. The only criticism we should make would be that 
the quality of the pictures could be much improved. Most of them 
appear to be engravings from sketches, or reproductions of other en- 
gravings. A very few are reproductions of photographs, and these last 
make the rest look very poor by comparison. It is possible that the 
question of expense may have deterred the authors from making greater 
use of photography; and if that be so, then we admit that it was well 
to keep the price down, for the benefit of those for whom the work was 
especially intended. But even on the plan adopted, the drawing of some 
of the pictures strikes us as rather poor, and one or two reproductions of 
pencil sketches are far from pleasing. Plate IIIa. is a copy of a copy of 
a picture in Palmer’s “ Desert of the Exodus,” and it is curious to compare 
it with its original. Various details in Palmer’s drawing are evidently not 
understood by the last copyist, whose sketch is accordingly unconvincing 
and hesitating. However, the main purpose of the work is but slightly 
hindered by these small defects. On the whole it is well done, and should 
be of great service to those who try to read the Bible with the eyes of 
their mind open. 

R. T. Herrorp. 


Stanp, MANCHESTER. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF RECENT BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


A RELIGION 1 Nature 2 Philos. 8 
Psychol. 8 Christianity 10 Nat. Relig. 
15 Relig. and Science. 


Pfleiderer (Otto) Religion and Historic | 


Faiths. Trans. by D. A. Huebsch. 291p. 
Unwin, 1908, 
{Lectures delivered at the University of "Berlin, 
dealing in order with the chief religions of the 
world.) 
Beaupuy (Camille) L’ Argument de Saint 
Anselme est a posteriorz. 
Rev. de Phil., Feb. 1908. 

Grandjean (S.) Contribution 4 l’étude 
du probléme de Ja souffrance. 

R. de Théol. et de Phil., Nov. 1907. 

Balthasar (N.) Le probleme de Dieu, 
d’aprés la philosophie nouvelle, i. 

_ Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1907. 

{An exposition and criticism of the system of 
thought of which Le Roy is one of the chief repre- 
sentatives.] Bes 

Meyer (D. Martin) Religion und Lebens- 
genuss: Ein Versuch religidser Weltauttias- 
sung. Arch. f. system. Phil., xiv. 1, 1908. 

{Love is the central and highest condition of 
happiness ; religion is the norm for reaching this 
end. A religious leader would have no worthier 
object than to realise the ideal of love in the 
greatest possible completeness. ]} 

Arnal (André) La philosophie religieuse 
de Charles Renouvier. 335p. 

Fischbacher, 1907. 

(This account of Renouvier’s religious philo- 
sophy is written mainly from the point of view of 
a theologian, but a fairly adequate summary of 
Renouvier'’s conclusions is given, hardly, however, 
of the steps by which he reached them.] i 

Shine (J.) The Place of Modernism as a 
Philosophy of Religion. 

Irish Th. Quar., Jan. 1908. 

(Pointing out the place of the Modernist philo- 
sophy in the development of modern thought, and 
tracing back its main features to their historical 
antecedents. ] . 

Rollins (G. S.) Some Perils of Current 
Views of Immanence. 

Biblioth. Sac., Jan. 1908. 

Lovejoy (A. 0.) Pragmatism and Theo- 
logy. Amer. J. of Th., Jan. 1908. 

{A sympathetic exposition of pragmatism. ] ; 

8 Boutrowe(#.) The Psychology of Mysti- 
cism. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1908. 

{An important article. Nothing has been deter- 
mined as to the absolute value of mysticism by 
referring it to auto-suggestion and mono-ideism. 
All depends upon the value of the idea which the 
mystic presents to consciousness as to its supreme 
and conclusive object.] 

Norero (H.) Le dernier ouvrage de M. 
Wundt en tant que contribution a la psy- 
chologie religieuse. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Nov. 1907. 

Michelet (G. ) L’expérience religieuse 
d’aprés M. William James. 

R. du clergé francais, Jan. 1, 1908. 

{Concluding article. The theory of the sub- 
conscious does not give, in psychology, theology, 
or metaphysics, an adequate answer to the facts 


of religious experience. It is another attempt to 
explain the religious life by suppressing religion. 
Religious pragmatism is a variety of religious 
agnosticism.) 

Starbuck (E. D.) The Child Mind and 
Child Religion. V. Stages in Religious 
Growth. Bibl. World, Feb. 1908. 

Hunt (Edmond John) The Evolution of 
Faith: An Essay. 56p. Watts, 1907. 

{It follows from the very nature of thought, 
that any conception of Deity must necessarily 
be tentative, and can possess no true measure of 
finality. It is manifestly impossible for a finite 
mind to define the infinite. In the last resort, 
the old problems remain for ever the same.} 

Kent (W. H.) Olden Faiths and New 
Philosophies. Dub. R., Jan. 1908. 

[A propos of W. 8S. Lilly’s ‘‘Many Mansions: 
Studies in Ancient and Modern Thought.”)} 

Fairbairn (A. M.) Mr Scott Lidgett on 
‘* The Christian Religion.” 

Cont. R., Feb. 1908. 

11 Sheldon (Henry C.) Unbelief in the 
Nineteenth Century. 399p. 

Eaton & Mains, 1907. 

| 15 Wheeler (Charles K.) Hundredth Cen- 

tury Philosophy. 171p. West, 1906. 

(The doctrine of the universe as an evolution 
relegates to oblivion the idea of the universe as 
a watch and watchmaker.) 

Formby (C. W.) Re- Creation: A New 
Aspect of Evolution. 279p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1907. 

(Object of the book is not only to show that 
evolution is the work of co-operating laws whose 
marvellous adjustinent bears every possible sign 
of purpose ; but to demonstrate the actual manner 
in which these laws have effected their various 
functions. ] ; 

Crespi(A.) Evoluzione e Creazione. 

Ceenobium, Nov. 1907. 
17 Sanders(M.) La priére. 
La Liberté chrét., Nov. and Dec, 1907. 


|B BIBLE 1 Old Test. 5 New Test, 
9 Apocrypha. 


Sanders (H, A.) Four Newly-discovered 
Biblical Manuscripts. 
Bibl. World, Feb. 1908. 
{Four MSS. bought at Cairo early in 1907 by Mr 
Freer of Detroit. 1. Deut. and Josh., entire, in 
LXX. version. 2. Pss., entire, with one addi- 
tional (numbered 151), and part of 1st Canticle. 
8. Gospels in order Matt., John, Luke, Mark. 
4. Fragment of Pauline Epp. MS. 3 bears on the 
ending of Mark, and will be discussed in the 
March number of the B. W.) 
Moulton (J. H.) and Milligan (G.) 
Lexical Notes from the Papyri. 
Expos., Jan. and Feb. 1908, 
[/.e. the Greek Papyri.] 
Woodward (Allen B.) The Inner Man: 
Studies in Essential Bible Truth. 235p. 
Kegan Paul, 1907, 
{Aim has been to bring out, if possible, some- 
thing of the more inward significance of Bible 
truth, to dwell especially upon the spiritual side, 
which admittedly is its substance. Seven chap- 
ters on Things of the Spirit, Nature of Prayer, 
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Knowledge and Faith, Man’s 


Kegeneration, 
Imago Dei, and Prophecy and 


Atonement, 
Mediation.) : $ 

y Lamb (F. J.) Science and the Higher 
Criticism. Biblioth. Sac., Jan. 1908. 

{In juridical science lack of valid evidence for 
a fact disproves the fact By this test Biblical 
criticism has failed.] 

M‘ Kibben (W. K) What Conception of 
the Scriptures and of Scripture Authority 
should underlie the Work of the Modern 
Missionary? Amer. J. of Th., Oct. 1908. 

{Liberal views are necessary, Scripture re- 
garded as literally inspired and externally 
authoritative is a hindrance to conversion. 
Writer was long a missionary in China.] 

1 Ryle(H. E,) The Wisdom Literature of 

the Bible. Interpreter, Jan. 1908. 

a Cook (S. A.) The Jewish Temple of 
Yahu, God of the Heavens, at Syene. 

Expos., Dec. 1907. 

Cook (S. A.) Supplementary Notes on 
the New Aramaic Papyri. 

<r Jan. 1908, 

[I.e. the Elephantine papyri.] 

Griffith (F. Li.) Note on the Elephantine 
Papyri Expos., Dec. 1907. 

Margoliouth (D. S.) The New Papyri 
of Elephantine. Expos,, Dec. 1907. 

[Translates the complete papyrus, and, by its 
information, tests the history in Nehemiah and 
Josephus. } 

Harper (R. F.) and others, eds. Old 
Testament and Semitic Studies. In Memory 
of William Rainey Harper. 2 vols. 4383+ 
438p. Luzac, 1908. 

{An important work. Review will follow.] 

Smith (H. P.) Israel or Jerahmeel ? 

Amer. J. of Th., Oct. 1907. 

[Adverse criticism of Cheyne.] 

Weld (Dom B.) ‘‘The Bridge of Asia.” 

Interpreter, Jan. 1908. 

{An account of the contentions of ancient 
Powers for the possession of Palestine.) 

Holtzmann (0.) Die Kiirzungen des 
Namens Jahve. 

Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1907. 

(Maintains, against objections, his view that the 
use of the full name only was forbidden to Jews, 
and that they therefore used the name in short- 
ened forms.] 

Moore(G. F.) Notes on the Name 771 

Amer. J. of Th., Jan. 1908. 

{I. The pronunciation Jehovah : (shows that this 
form is older than Galatinus, to whom it is now 
usually credited), II. ‘“‘Jeve” in Joachim of 
Fiore : (this did not have its origin in the pronun- 
ciation Jehovah, but in a cabalistic play on the 
consonants of m7", )j 

Wiener (H. M.) ‘‘Israel’s Laws and 
Legal Precedents.” Biblioth. Sac., Jan. 1908. 

{A wild attack on Professor C. F. Kent’s book 
under the above title. ] 

Bennett (W. H.) The Religion of the 
Post-Exilic Prophets. (The Literature and 
Religion of Israel. ) 396p. Clark, 1907. 

{Deals with the Prophetic Literature of the 
O.T. of the Exile and the period after the Exile— 
beginning with the Fall of Jerusalem in B.c. 586, 
and extending to some time after B.c. 300. The 
critical standpoint is substantially that of 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. } 

Burney (C. F.) The Rise of a Belief in 
a Future Life in Israel. Interp., Jan. 1908. 

[Tracing its development in Apocaly ptic.] 

2 Boyer (P. J.) Critical and Historical 
Notes on the Passages selected for the 
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Sunday and Holy Day Lessons from the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua. Two 
— 463p. Parker, 1908. 
n naan to condense some of the recently 
olumk results of the historical and literary 
criticism of the Bible. A very carefully written 
book, and as nearly up to date as it could well 
have been. ] 
C Knox(E. M.) Bible Lessons for Schools ; 
Exodus, 214p. Macmillan, 1907. 
{A useful book for teachers, by the Principal of 
Havergal College, Toronto.] 


| K Baumann (#.) Konig Saul. 


Theol. St. a. Krit., 
{Investigates the cir 
fall of Saul’s kingdom.) 
C Toy(C. H.) OnSome Conceptions of the 
Old Testament Psalter. 
Amer. J. of Th., Jan. 1908, 
(With critical notes on difficult details in 
several psalms. ] 
G AHontheim (P. J.) Studien zu Ct. 2, 8- 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 1, 1908, 
’ (Translation, exposition, and analysis.] 
Q Margoliouth (D. S.) Ecclesiastes and 
Ecclesiasticus. Expos., Feb. 1908. 
{The former is an original thinker with a 
coherent system—the latter the compiler of an 
inconsistent body of quotations from canonical 
writers, including Ecclesiastes. } 
4B Weir (7. H.) A New Theory of the 
** Servant of Jehovah.” West. R., Mar. 1908, 
F Zorell (F.) Zu Thr. 1 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 1, 1908. 
[Gives a metrical transcription of Lam. 13 » With 
a view to showing there is no need of such exten- 
sive altering of the consonantal text as Laur 
effects. ] : 
G Boyd (J. O.) Ezekiel and the Modern 
Dating of the Pentateuch. 
Princeton Th. Rev., Jan. 1908. 
(Selects three representative details from Ezek. 
for comparison with the Priest’s Code, and de- 
rives the conclusion that P in its entirety is 
earlier than Ezek.) 
V  Spoer(H. H.) Some New Considerations 
towards the Dating of the Book of Malachi. 
Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1908. 
{i. 4 fixes the date in the Maccabean period 
under Jonathan. ] 
5a Bichler (A.) The New ‘‘ Fragment of 
an Uncanonical Gospel.” 
Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1908, 
(/.e. Hunt and Grenfell s Oxyrhynchus fragment. 
The writer maintains the accuracy of the ritual 
references which the editors impugn.] 
Miller (H.) Zu den neutestamentlichen 
Papyrusfragmenten. 
Bibl, Ztschr., Heft 1, 1908, 
| ic Deissmann (A.) New Testament Phil- 
ology. Expos,, Jan. 1908. 
(Art. iv. of the series on ‘‘ The Philology of the 
Greek Bible: Its Present and Future.’’] 
Winstanley (Edward W.) Spirit in the 
New Testament: An Enquiry into the use 
of the word zvedua in all passages, and a 
survey of the evidence concerning the 
Holy Spirit. ey Clay, 1908, 
{Two parts: .T. occurrences of rvevuc, 
with notes ; (ii. i the Holy Spirit in the N.T.] 
Baljon (J. M. 8S.) Contributions from 
the History of Religions to the New Testa- 
ment. Biblioth. Sacra., Jan. 1908. 
(Christianity can be interpreted through the 
0.T., the later Judaism, and Hellenistic phil- 
osophy. Strange religions (Mithraism is specially 
considered) contribute nothing of importance.) 
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s Harris (J. R.) Dr Gregory on the 
Canon and Text of the New Testament. 
Expos., Feb. 1908. 
(Sharply critical.] 
Ferris (George Hooper) The Formation 
of the New Testament. 281p. 
Griffith & Rowiand Press, 1907. 
{A study of the motives and movements in the 
early Church that led to the formation of a N.T.] 
Deissmann (A.) Septuagint Philology. 
Expos., Dec. 1907. 


_ (Chiefly an account of recent work and workers 
in this tield.] 


Abbott (Edwin A.) Indices to Diates- 
sarica: With a Specimen of Research. 
152p., Black, 1907. 

{The Indices are published in the belief that 
they may be of use to a student of the Gospels in 
ascertaining the truth that lies beneath their 
often divergent accounts. The specimen of 
research has reference to Josephus’ version of the 
Sweetening of the Waters of Marah.) 

Swete (H. B.) The Gospels in the 
Second Century. Interpreter, Jan. 1908. 

Mackinlay (G.) The Magi: How they 
recognised Christ’s Star. With Pref. by 
Sir W. M. Ramsay. 332p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

Ramsay (W. M.) The Morning Star and 
the Chronology of the Life of Christ. 

Expos., Jan. 1908, 

{Very appreciative review of 7'he Magi: How 
they recognised Christ's Star, by Col. Mackinlay, 
in which the author works out a detailed chron- 
ology by skilful and generally sound interpreta- 
tion of hints in the Gospel narratives. ] 

Davies (W. J.) 
John the Baptist? Interpreter, Jan. 1908. 
Major (H. D, A.) Signs of the Times. 

Interpreter, Jan. 1908. 

(Teaching suitable for to-day will put the great 
Gospel principles first, the commandments and 
philosophies of men secound.] , 


] 
B Loisy (Alfred) Les Evangiles Synop- 
tiques, 2 vols,, 1014, 818p. 
Chez l’auteur, 1908. 


{A review of this important work will appear in 
our next issue. ] ‘ 

Goguel (M.) La nouvelle phase du 
probleme synoptique (1899-1907). 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Nov. 1907. 

(Survey of the work done.] 

Wendling (E.) Synoptische Studien. 

Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1907. 

{I. Die Versuchungsgeschichte. Writer con- 
tests Harnack’s view (Spriiche u. Reden Jesu) 
that the Temptation narrative in Mt. and Lk. is 
derived from the commun source Q and is inde- 
pendent of Mk. The true line is Mk., Mt., Lk.] 

C Scott(k. F.) ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth Violence”: An Exposition of 
Matt. xi. 12,13. Bibl. World, Dec. 1907. 

(Christ believed the purpose of God could be 
hastened by men, and is urging them. to action 
towards realising the Kingdom.] 

F D’Alviella (G.) Le prologue du quat- 
rime Evangile et la philosophie de 
Pévolution. Cceenobium, Nov. 1907. 

Hitchcock (F. R. M.) The Baptist and 
the Fourth Gospel. Expos., Dec. 1907. 

[Finds evidence of the great influence of the 
Baptist on the writer—enough to prove the author 
an intimate disciple of the Baptist. } 

Kelly (William) An Exposition of the 
Gospel of John, Ed. by E, E. Whitfield. 
2nded. 552p. Elliot Stock, 1908. 

Clark (Henry W.) The Gospel according 





Was Jesus a Disciple of | 


P Findlay (G. G.) 


W_ Denney (J.) 


to St John. Authorised Version. 
Intro, and Notes. (The Westminster New 
Testament.) 259p Melrose, 1908. 

(Opening a uew series of small volumes, edited 
by Principal Garvie, of commentaries on N.T., 
specially intended to be practically useful for 
teachers, lay preachers, etc.] 

Pratt (D. B.) The Gospel of John from 
the Standpoint of Greek Tragedy. 

Bibl. World, Dec. 1907. 

[There is a close parallelism of form and method 
between the Gospel and the great Greek 
tragedies. ] 

Strachan (R. H.) The Personality of the 
Fourth Evangelist. Expos., Feb. 1908. 


{In its bearings on the problem of the Fourth 
Gospel.] 


With 


G MacRory(J.) Recent Criticism and the 


Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
Irish Th. Quar., Jan. 1908. 
Schiitz (R.) Zum ersten Teil des 
Johannesevangeliums, 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1907. 
[Discusses the difficulties connected with the 
three journeys to the feast. ] 
Soltau (W.) Die Entstehung des vierten 
Evangeliums. 
Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 2. 1908. 
[Presents a Protevangelium of John consisting 
approximately of ch. i.-vi. and xviii.-xx., the gap 
in which the Evangelist filled up from legendary 
material and from a speech-source.] 

H Barns(T.) A Study in St John xxi. 

Expos., Dec. 1907. 
{Argues that the chapter is an appendix, of 
Montanist origin.) 

N Holtzmann (H. J.) Das messianische 
Bewusstsein Jesu: ein Beitrag zur Leben- 
Jesu-Forschung. 100p. Mohr, 1907. 

The Parable of the 

Pearl-Merchant. Expos. , Feb, 1908. 

[An exposition. } 


R_ Orr(J.) The Resurrection of Jesus. 


Expos., Jan., Feb, 1908. 
{An apologetic: (1) The Present State of the 
Question. (2) Its Nature as Miracle.] 
Speaking against the Son of 
Man and Blaspheming the Spirit. 
Expos., Dec. 1907. 
{Exegesis. } 
7A Steinmann (A.) Jerusalem und Antio- 
chien, Zwei bedeutungsvolle Tage in der 
alten Kirche. Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 1, 1908. 


| B Ramsay (Sir W. M.) The Cities of St 


Paul: Their Influence on his Life and 
Thought. (The Dale Memorial Lectures. ) 
452p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

{Review will follow.] 

Chadwick (W. Edward) The Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul: His Ministerial Ideas. 
8394p. Clark, 1907. 

{An attempt to show St Paul at work as a Chris- 
tian minister, and to make clear how rich in 
pastoral guidance and inspiration St Paul's life 
and teaching are.] 

Prat(F.) La Théologie de Saint Paul, 
premiére partie. 604p. Beauchesne, 1908. 

(Written from the Roman Catholic point of 
view, and with the imprimatur of the Church 
authorities. } 

Ménéyoz (E.) Pardon et Justice: le 
pardon gratuit selon Jésus-Christ et la 
justice imputée selon Saint Paul. 18p. 

Fischbacher, 1907. 

{Reprinted from the Revue Chrétienne.] 

Milligan (George) St Paul’s Epistles to 
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D = Strémman (C.) 


H Burton (£. D.) 


the Thessalonians: The Greek Text, with 
Introduction and Notes, 195p. 
ee 1908, 
{Review will follow.] 


Rom. 9, 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss. Heft 4, 1907. 
{If the passage 6 Oy... ayy be not, deleted 
as a marginal gloss, then read dv o for 6 av.) 
Redemption from the 
Curse of the Law: An Exposition of Gal. iti, 
13, 14. Amer. J. of Th., Oct. 1907. 


Z Crafer (7. WW.) “The Connection between 


8 


9 


St Jude and the Magnificat. 
“Interpreter, Jan. 1908. 

[Argues for the — of Jude 24, 25 on 
the Virgin’s hymn.) 

Miiller (M. W.) 

Reiter. 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1907. 

(Treated from the standpoint of comparative 
mythology. |} 

Porter (F. C.) The Pre-existence of the 
Soul in the Book of Wisdom and in the 
Rabbinical Writings. 

Amer. J. of Th., Jan. 1908. 

[Full and valuable investigation into the teach- 
ing of Wisdom and of the Rabbis, to show that the 
doctrine grew from the native Hebrew stock and 
not by adoption of Stoic and Platonic elements. ] 


Die apokalyptischen 


C CHURCH 14°: Social Problems, 20 *° 


15 


25 The Bishop of St Albans. 


27° Anon. 


Polity, 42 °° 
60 Missions. 
Willmore (Edward) The Bond of Truth 
(A Recast of Theology showing the Con- 
ditions of an Ideal Church). 28p. 
Atkins, 1908. 
Henson (H. Hensley) The National 
Church: Essays on its History and Con- 
stitution and Criticisms of its Present 
Administration. With Introd. by J. 
Llewelyn Davies. 440p. Macmillan, 1908. 
(The general purport of these Essays is to pro- 
test against the ecclesiastical assumptions which 
are tending to make the Church of England less 
national than it has been and still professes to 
be. The feeling encouraged through its pages is 
that of a godly English patriotism.) 
** 4 Twentieth Century Christian.” The 
Christ of Faith and Reason. 66p. 
Pritchard, 1908. 
{Calls for a new interpretation of the Scriptures 
in the light of Faith and Reason.) 
The Lambeth 


Conference and the Pan-Anglican Congress. 

Church Q. R., Jan. 1908, 

The Law of the Church and the 
Law of the State. 

Church Q. R., Jan. 1908. 


Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 


58 Réville(J.) Les origines de l’Eucharistie 


(2¢ article). 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Se 
[Sets forth and appraises the New 
evidence. ] 


t. 1907. 


60 Fox Ur. W), Macalister (Alexander), 


Simpson (Sir Alex. R.) Christian Missions 
in China: A Report. Cont. R., Feb. 1908. 
Mylne (Louis George) Missions to 
Hindus : 
Missionary Methods. 189p. 
Longmans, 1908. 
[Object of book to promote the study of mis- 
sionary methods by assisting in the compilation 
of a body of principles, generalised from actual 
experience. } 
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A Contribution to the Study of | 
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Knox (G. W.) What Modifications in 
Western Christianity may be expected from 
Contact with Oriental Religions on the 
Mission Field? Amer. J. of Th., Oct. 1907. 


Christ, 60° 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 

Jones (Ven. Archdeacon) Ideals, not 
Ideas: An Impeachment of Dogmatism, 
24p Elliot Stock, 1907. 

Frodge (C. W.) The Idea of Dogmatic 
Theology. Princeton Th, Rev., Jan. 1908, 

Macintosh (D. C.) The Function of His- 
tory in Theology. 

Amer. J. of Th., Oct. 1907. 

(Di din connection with Lovejoy’s article 
in Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1907, on ‘“‘ The Entangling 
Alliance between History and Religion.” ] 

Drummond (James) Studies in Christian 
Doctrine. 559p. Green, 1908, 

[Review will follow.] 

Hastings (James), ed. A Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels. Vol ii. Labour- 
Zion. With Appendix and Indexes. 912p, 

Clark, 1908. 

[We hope soon to review this work as a whole.]} 

Forsyth (P. 7.) The Love of Liberty 
and the Love of Truth. Cont. R., Feb. 1908, 

[A creedless church, in the sense of a church 
without a formula of ‘subscription, will be found 
by Christendom a bane or a boon according as its 
motive is an indifference to definite belief or a 
concern for a rich variety of belief definite and 
positive. ] 

Hogg (Walter) The New Theology and 
the Ordinary Man. _—- West. R., Mar. 1908, 

Loisy (Alfred) Simples Réflexions sur le 
Décret du Saint-Office, ‘‘ Lamentabili Sane 
Exitu,” et sur l’Encyclique, ‘‘ Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis.” 277p, Chez l’auteur, 1908. 

[Review will follow.] 

Lepin (M.) Christologie: Commentaire 
des Propositions xxvii.-xxxviii. du Décret 
du Saint-Office ‘‘ Lamentabili.” 118p. 

Beauchesne, 1908. 





[Review will follow.] 

Anon. The Programme of Modernism: 
A Reply to the Encyclical of Pius X., 
‘* Pascendi Dominici Gregis.” Trans, from 
the Italian. With Introd. by A. L. Lilley. 
290p. Unwin, 1908. 

[Review will follow.] 

Lilley (A. Leslie) Modernism: A Record 
and Review. 277p. Pitman, 1908. 

[Review will follow.] 

Toner (P. J.) The Encyclical on Modern- 
ism. Irish Th. Quar., Jan. 1908, 

[An exposition of the main critical and philo- 
sophical principles of the Modernist movement. } 

Burns (C. Delisle) Modernism: i, Its 
Historical Connections ; ii. Its Arguments. 

Albany R., Dec. 1907 and Feb. 1908, 

(Deals with Modernism from the standpoint of 
scientific knowledge. So viewed, Modernism is 
an apologetic. The effort to find a shelter for 
scientific knowledge under traditional formulas is 
praiseworthy, but it is patchwork philosophy.] 

Corrance (Henry C.) <A Vindication of 
Modernism. 19th Cent., Feb. 1908. 

Carli (Filippo) I) Personalismo e la 
Chiesa: L’attuale conflitto dal punto di 
vista della filosofia della storia. 31p. 

Tessitori, 1907. 

[Refers chiefly to G. Tyrrell as one of the most 

representative exponents of the conflict in Cath- 
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RECENT LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHY 7138 


olicism, and is written by one who is outside the 
movement and considers it from a simply un- 
religious point of view.) 

Prezzolini (Giuseppe) 11 Cattolicismo 
Rosso: Studio sul presente movimento di 
riforma nel Cattolicismo. 348p. 

Ricciardi, 1908, 

(This book is the result of several years’ inde- 
pendent study; it does not treat of persons, but 
of the ideas of the new Catholics. It is the 
author’s hope that his work may induce both 
Catholic parties to make an effort to clear up 
their position.] 

Anon. The Encyclical ‘‘ Pascendi.” 

Dub. R., Jan. 1908. 

[Repels the idea that the summary of *‘ Modern- 
ism” in the Encyclical is a summary of Newman's 
teaching or that Newman’s teaching is in any 
way hit by the Encyclical.} ae 

Petre (M. D.) Catholicism and Inde- 
pendence: Studies in Spiritual Liberty. 
174p. Longmans, 1907. 

{A thoughtful little volume. “The greater 
things of life cannot be done for us, but must be 
done by ourselves. We must render to Pope and 
Cesar that which belongs to Pope and Cesar, 
but to God and our own soul that which is their 


The Papacy in the Nineteenth 
Church Q.R., Jan. 1908, 
M‘Kenna(P.) Absolution from Reserved 
Sins, II. Irish Th. Quar., Jan. 1908, 
3 Adderley (James) The Catholicism of 
the Church of England. 112p. 
Griffiths, 1908. 
4 Bohatec (J.) Die Methode der reformi- 
erten Dogmatik. 
Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 2, 1908. 
Loofs(F.) Das Evangelium der Reforma- 
tion und die Gegenwart. 
Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 2, 1908, 
Ménégoz (#.) La valeur religieuse des 
principes de la théologie évangélique 
moderne, Rev. chrét, Feb. 1908. 
20 Marshall (William) The Nature of 
Christ, or The Christology of the Scriptures 
and of Christ. 3rd ed., revised. 237p. 
Elliot Stock, 1908. 
(“The subject of this book is the Nature of 
Christ, in his pre-Incarnate, Incarnate, and 
Glorified states.”’] 
65 Slattery (Charles L.) Life beyond Life: 
A Study of Immortality. 133p. 
Longmans, 1907. 
{Written from the standpoint of a Christian 
believer, whose chief interest is in theology. 
Contains a chapter on the possible contribution 
of psychical research.) 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 

6 Scullurd(H.H.) Early Christian Ethics 
in the West. From Clement to Ambrose. 
Williams & Norgate, 1907. 

(For the substance of this book the London 
University conferred upon the author its D.D. 
degree. An attempt is made to trace the first 
presentation and development of Christian ethi- 
cal reflection after its liberation from apostolic 
guidance, and on Greco-Roman soil.] 

10 Holcombe (C.) Oriental Ethics compared 
with Western Systems. 

Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1908. 

Paulhan (F.) La _ contradiction de 
Yhomme. i. L’homme comme individu 








égoiste et comme ¢lément social. ii. Le réle 
dela morale. Rev. Phil., Jan., Feb. 1908. 
[Raison d'étre of all morality is the opposition 
between the social and the egoistic elements in 
man.]} ; 
Urban (Wilbur) What is the Function 
of a General Theory of Value ? 
Phil. R., Jan. 1908. 
{The chief problem for ‘“axiology,” as for 
epistemology, is bound up with the distinction 
between subjective and objective, a distinction 
important in dealing with judgments of value as 
well as judgments of knowledge.] 
Lessing(Theodor) Studien zur Wertaxio- 
matik. Arch. f. system. Phil., xiv. 1, 1908. 
Koppelmann (Wilhelm) Die Ethik 
Kants: Entwurf zu einem Neubau auf 
Grund einer kritik des kantischen Moral- 
prinzips. 92p. Reuther & Reichard, 1907. 
{Moral principles are developed from @ priort 
conditions of a spiritual community, and are the 
same for all rational beings and known with 
absolute certainty. But Kant’s formula of the 
moral law is unfruitful and leads to erroneous 
consequences. ] ‘ee 
Super (C. W.) Motive in Conduct. 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1908. 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility. Oxf. and Camb. R., 2, 1907. 
(Criticism of Robert Blatchford’s pamphlet Not 
Guilty.) 


20 Mill (John Stuart) On Social Freedom. 


Oxf. and Camb. R., 2, 1907. 
[Concluding portion of the hitherto unpublished 
essay, the opening chapters of which were given 
in the previous number. ]} 
Read (Carveth) A Posthumous Chapter 
by J. S. Mill. Mind, Jan. 1908. 
(The essay on Social Freedom was never finished 
by the author for publication ; and the propriety 
of publishing fragments and other unrevised 
remains, without the author’s sanction, is ex- 


tremely questionable. ] ‘ § i 
Barth (Paul) Die Soziologie Albert 
Schiiffles, : e 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 4, 1907. 
(Schiffle’s main error was in regarding ‘‘ Sach- 
giiter ” as part of the subject-matter of sociology.) 
Howerth (J. W.) The Social Ideal. 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1908. 
Hayes (F. L.) The Ethical Factor in 
Politics. Biblioth. Sac., Jan. 1908. 
Viollier (W.) L’art social & Genéve. 
R. du Christianisme social, Jan. 1908. 
{Describes the work of a society which aims at 
providing good art for the people.] 
Hobhouse(L. T.) Editorial. 
Sociological R., Jan. 1908. 
{Explaining object of the new periodical. The 
main problem of sociology at the present day is 
to build up the great comparative science which 
alone can put the theory of social evolution on a 
firm basis.] ; ‘ Ms 
Fisher (H. A. L.) The Sociological View 
of History. Sociological R., Jan. 1908. 
Walpole (Sir Spencer) The Growth of 
the World. Cont. R., Feb. 1908. 
Wallace (Alfred Russel) Evolution and 
Character. Fort. R., Jan. 1908. 
[The general idea that our advance in science 
and command over nature serve as demonstra- 
tions of our mental superiority to the men of 
earlier ages is wholly unfounded. The supposed 
great mental inferiority of savages is equally 


unfounded.] 
Balfour (Hon. A. J.) Decadence. 
(Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture.) 62p. 


Clay, 1908. 
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Chapman (S. J.) Work and Wages. 
(In continuation of Lord Brassey’s ‘‘ Work 
and Wages” and ‘‘Foreign Work and 
English Wages.”) Part ii. Wages and 
Employment. Introd. by Lord Brassey. 
516p. Longmans, 1908. 

(Deals with trades unions here and elsewhere 
principles of industrial peace, unemployment and 
workmen’s insurance and old-age pensions. ] 

Beveridge (W. H.) Settlements and 
Social Reform. Oxf. and Camb, R., 2, 1907. 

Borrell (P.) W’idée de démocratie. 

Rev. de Phil., Feb. 1908. 

(Democracy is the condition of a people that 
determine themselves by reason.] 


O'Connor (A. J.) The Socialist Move- 
ment in England. The Month, Jan, 1908. 
{Forecasting the social consequences of the 
adoption of the English socialist programme.] 
Headlam (D. Stewart) and others. 
Socialism and Religion. Carpenter (Edward) 
and others, Socialism and Agriculture. Webb 
(Sidney) and others, Socialism and Indi- 
vidualism. Webb (Sidney) and the Fabian 
Society, The Basis and Policy of Socialism. 
(Fabian Socialist Series, 1 to 4.) 87, 94, 102, 
95p. Fifield, 1908. 
Villiers(Brougham) The Socialist Move- 
ment in England. 340p. Unwin, 1908. 
(Defends the central aim of Socialism, while 
advocating the utmost freedom in methods. } 
Barker (J. Ellis) British Socialism : An 
Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, Aims, 
and Practical Proposals, 522p. 
Smith, Elder, 1908, 


[Vigorously attacks the teaching of modern 
Socialism.]} 


Egerton (Hakluyt) Socialism and Reform. 

Church Q.R., Jan. 1908. 

{Examination of philosophical and economic 

conceptions in current Socialism. These concep- 

tions are vitiated by a radical misinterpretation 

of facts, and cannot therefore be profitably used 
as instruments of social reform.} 


Mallock (W. H.) A Critical Examina- 
tion of Socialism. 8326p. Murray, 1908. 
Crozier (J. Beattie) A Challenge to 
Socialism. Fort. R., Jan. 1908. 
Blatchford (Robert) A Socialist’s Answer 
to Dr Crozier’s Challenge. 
Fort. R., Feb. 1908. 
_ Hoare (H. W.) The Impotence of Social- 
ism. 19th Cent., Feb. 1908. 
Macdonald (J. Ramsay) The Impotence 
of Socialism: A Reply. 
19th Cent., Mar. 1908. 
[Reply to Hoare.] 
Anon. The Fallacies of Socialism. 
Edin, R., Jan. 1908. 
Free (Richard) Settlements or Unsetile- 
ments ? 19th Cent., Mar. 1908. 
Newman (A, #.) Small Holdings: An 
Object Lesson. Albany R., Jan. 1908. 


[Results of an experiment started thirty years 


ago in a small village in Bucks by the present 


Bishop of Truro. } 
The Right to Work. 
Quar. R., Jan. 1908. 
{Maintains the moral obligation of everyone to 
work to the best of his ability.] 


Masterman (C. F. G.) Causes and Cures 
of Poverty. Albany R., Feb. 1908. 
Penty (A. J.) The Fallacy of Col- 
lectivism. Albany R., Jan. 1908. 


Anon, 
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Gray (the late B. Kirkman)  Abbe’s 
Theory of Industry. Albany R., Jan. 1908. 
Champeaux (Dr) Une critique des langues 
conventionnelles, Rev. Phil., Feb. 1908. 
{An artificial language cannot be that of literary 
men or scholars ; commerce alone may gain some 
advantage from it.) 
M‘Donald (W.) The Living Wage. 
Irish Th. Quar., Jan. 1908, 
(Discusses the ethical presuppositions. ] 
Sommer (Friedrich) Grundziige einer 
Sozialaristokratie. 
Arch. f. system. Phil,, xiv. 1, 1908. 
Ryan (J, A.) Is Stock Watering Im- 
moral ? Inter J. Eth., Jan. 1908. 
(Stock watering, or over - capitalisation, is 
essentially an attempt to get excessive and un- 
just profits on capital.) 
| 27 Emonet (B.) La formation sociale des 
jeunes gens, 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Jan. 1, 1908, 
{Indicates ways of social service open to 
Catholic youth.] 
Rees (W. G. Edwards) Education and 
Crime. Church Q.R., Jan. 1908, 
Bishop of Southwark. The Education 
Question. Cont. R., Feb. 1908. 
(Suggestions towards a peaceful solution.) 
Spooner (W. A.) Oxford University 
Reform: Is a Commission Necessary ? 
Church Q.R., Jan. 1908. 
Collins (J. Churton) The Universities 
and a School of Journalism. 
19th Cent., Feb. 1908, 
28 Balmforth (R.) The Moral Development 
of the Native Races in South Africa, 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1908. 
| 98 Morrison (W. D.) The Criminal Prob- 
em. Sociological R., Jan. 1908, 
Westermarck (£.) Suicide: A Chapter 
in Comparative Ethics. 
Sociological R., Jan. 1908, 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


Moffatt (J.) Materials for the Preacher. 
Expos., Jan, and Feb. 1908. 
Anon, The Best Religion to Live and 
Die in: A few Plain Notes by an Old 
Hospital Chaplain. 74p. Parker, 1908. 
Levy (J. H.) A Funeral Service. Music 
by C. B. Mabon. Nelson, 1905. 
(The address here printed is that of an agnostic, 
in Huxley's sense of the term, over the grave 
of two of his dearest friends. The words oi 
the anthem are an attempt to put into English 
verse the aphorism of Seneca: Homines quidem 
pereunt, ipsa humanitas .. . permanet.] 
Adams (John) Sermons in Syntax, or 
Studies in the Hebrew Text. 228p. 
Clark, 1908. 
{A supplementary volume to the author's former 
treatise on Hebrew Accentuation, ‘“‘As a mine 
of homiletical suggestion, the accentual system 
cannot compare for a moment with the ever- 
varying light and shade of Hebrew Syntax.”] 
Tolstoy (Leo) ‘* Love one Another.” 


Fort. R., Jan. 1908. 

[Address to peasants. } 

Myjlne (R. S.) The True Ground of Faith, 
With Pref. by Canon Benham. Cheap 
reissue. 0p. E:liot Stock, 1908. 

[Five sermons preached in Bangor Cathedral.) 

Whitworth (William Allen) The Sanc- 
tuary of God, and Other Sermons, 230p. 

Macmillan, 1908. 


| 28 


| 26 
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Pusey (F. B.) Eleven Addresses during 

a Retreat of the Companions of the Love of 

Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession 

for the Conversion of Sinners. New ed. 
Pref. by Viscount Halifax. 152p. 

Parker, 1908. 

Fallot (7.) La Religion de la Solidarité. 

360 Fischbacher, 1907. 


{Sermons and addresses delivered between 


1883 and 1900.] 
Thom (John Hamilton) 


A Spiritual 
Faith. 2nd (abridged) ed. 


206p. 
P. Green, 1908. 


G BIOGRAPHY. 2 English. 
2 Mackintosh (W. ZL.) Life of William 
Laud (Great Churchmen Series), 268p. 
Masters, 1907. 
Keating (J.) Some After-Christians. 
The Month, Jan. 1908. 
{Referring to the religious views of Tennyson, 


Carlyle, etc., as they appear in W. Allingham’s 
Diary. ] 
Simpson (J. G.) The Teaching of Edward 
Irving. Expos., Jan. 1908. 
Rey (Z.) John Stuart Mill au point de 
vue religieux, Rey. chrét., Jan. 1908. 
(This friend of Mill—pastor at Avignon—gives 
his recollections. There was in him “a growing 
tendency towards faith,” and should Dr Gurney 
have been deceived in affirming that Mill died a 
Christian, he was only half deceived. } 
Ramsay (Sir W.) Lord Kelvin. 
Nat. R., Mar. 1908, 
Wright (T.) Newman and Campion: A 
Comparison and a Contrast. 
The Month, Jan. and Feb. 1908, 
Cooper (Astley) James Anthony Froude. 
a Elliot Stock, 1907. 
{Lecture delivered at the Richmond Atheneum, 


on Nov. 18, 1907.) 
Tyrrell (R. J.) Sir Richard Jebb, 
Albany R., Jan. 1908. 
Barnardo (Mrs) and Marchant (James) 
Memoirs of the Late Dr Barnardo. 427p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 

Ward (A. W.) and others, eds. The 
Cambridge Modern History. Vol. V. The 
Age of Louis XIV. 1003p. Clay, 1908. 

(Contains, inter alia, ‘French 17th-century 
Literature and its European Influence,’ by E. 
Faguet; ‘‘Gallican Church,” by Viscount St 
Cyres ; “Literature of the English Restoration, 
including Milton,” by H. H. Child; ‘‘ Religious 
Toleration in England,” by H. M. Gwatkin ; 
“European Science in 17th Century,” by W. W. R. 
Ball and Sir M. Foster, and “ Latitudinarianism,” 
by M. Kaufmann.) 

Acton (Lord) The History of Freedom, 
and other Essays. Edited with Introd. by 
J. N. Figgis and R. Vere Laurence. 677p. 

Macmillan, 1908. 

(The two first essays on the histury of freedom 
in antiquity and in Christianity are of extreme 
interest. All the papers are of great value. | 

Acton (Lord) Historical Essays and 
Studies, Edited with Introd. by J. N. 
Figgis and R. Vere Laurence. 544p. 

Macmillan, 1908. 

Schubert (Hans von) Outlines of Church 
History. Trans. from 3rd German ed. by 
Maurice A. Canney. Supplementary chap. 


R_ Cheetham (S.) 





by Alice Gardner. (Theo. Trans. Lib.) 
399p. Williams & Norgate, 1907. 
{Professor Schubert’s Lectures, of which this 
book is a translation, were intended for the 
general reader, to whom his larger Lehrbuch 
would be inaccessible. Miss Gardner's supple- 
ment is on ‘ Religious Thought and Life in Eng- 
land during the 19th century.’] me 2 
Smith (A. L.) Frederic William Mait- 
land: Two Lectures and a Bibliography. 
71p. Clarendon Press, 1908, 
{A very sympathetic and appreciative estimate 
of Maitland as legal historian. History advances 
since it has adopted the new method of following 
up (a) analytic by (5) coustructive treatment, as 
in Maitland's work.]} 
Lebreton (J.) 
chretiennes. . 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Dec. 1, 1907. 
{Introductory to a course of lessons on. the 
subject. The need and advantage of the study 
fur Catholics are set forth, and dogmatic engage- 
ments do not preclude honest investigation. ] 
M Delehaye (H.) Le pélerinage de Laurent 
de Paszthé au Purgatoire de S. Patrice. 
Anal. Boll., tom. xxvii., fase. 1. 
Dunn (J.) A Legendary Life of St 
Patrick. Catholic World, Jan. 1908. 
[According to Breton and Spanish versions. ] 
Kurtz (£.)  Einige kritische Bemer- 
kungen zur Vita des Hl. Demetrianos. 
Anal, Boll., tom. xxvii., fase. 1. 
Moretus (H.) La légende de S. Béat, 
apotre de Suisse. 
Anal, Boll., tom. xxvi., fase. 4. 
Toncelet (A.) La vie et les ceuvres de 
Thierry de Fleury. 
Anal. Boll., tom. xxvii., fase. 1. 
Savio (F.) Sur un épisode peu connu de 
la vie de S. Bassien de Lodi. 
Anal, Boll., tom. xxvii., fase. 1. 
Vervaeck (L.) Les reliques de S, Albert 
de Louvain, Evéque de Liége. 
Anal. Boll., tom, xxvi., fase. 4. 
{Report of the medical examination of the 
relics, with consequent correction of errors that 
biographers have made in the saint's life.) 
Arber (Edward), ed. A Brief Discourse 
of the Troubles at Frankfort 1554-1558, 
attributed to William Whittingham, Dean 
of Durham, 1575. (Christian Lib. Series.) 
260p. Elliot Stock, 1908. 
A History of the Christian 
Church since the Reformation. 474p. 
Macmillan, 1907. 
{Archdeacon Cheetham has intended this to 
form with his own History of the Early Church 
and Hardwick’s histories of the Middle Age and 
of the Reformation, a complete history of the 
Christian Church on a small scale, but written 
with constant reference to original authorities.) 
Berbig (G.) Spalatiniana. 
Theol. St. u. Knt., Heft 2, 1908. 
Russell (E.) John Knox as Statesman. 
Princeton Th. Rey., Jan. 1908. 
Barnes (A. Stapylton) The Religion of 
Charles II, Dub. R., Jan. 1908. 
(Disposes of the notion that Charles II. was a 
sceptic.] 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 RC. 
Church 3 Anglican. 
Miller (EF. W.) Some Distinctive Fea- 
tures of Russian Christianity. 
Amer. J. of Th., Oct. 1997. 


L’étude des  origines 
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C Glaue (P.) Zur Echtheit von Cyprians 


2 


3 Buch der Testimonia. 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1907. 

Hebermann (Charles G.) and others, eds. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia: An Inter- 
national Work of Reference on the Consti- 
tution, Doctrine, Discipline, and History of 
the Catholic Church. Vol. ii. 804p. 

Caxton Pub, Co., 1907. 

Bacchus (Francis) The Roman Church 
down to the Neronian Persecution. 

Dub. R., Jan., 1908. 

Rome (Etienne) Le ‘‘ Dualisme” Pasca- 
lien. Rev. de Phil., Feb. 1908. 

{Reviews and praises La Philosophie et 
U Apologétique de Pascal, by E. Janssens. The 
book treats of Pascal the physician, the geome- 
trician, and the philosophic thinker.] 

Heitz (T.) La Philosophie et la Foi dans 
Veeuvre d’Abélard. 

R. d. sciences philos. et théol., Oct. 1907. 

Jacqueri(M.) Le néo-platonisme de Jean 

cot. 

R. d. sciences philos, et théol., Oct. 1907. 

Garrigon-Lagrange(R.) Intellectualisme 
et liberté chez Saint Thomas. 

R. d. sciences philos. et théol., Oct. 1907. 

Sinneterre (R.) Sur les condamnations 
d’Aristote et de Saint Thomas au xiii® 
siecle. R. prat. d’Apologét., Jan. 1, 1908. 

Poncelet (A.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum latinorum __ bibliothecarum 
Romanarum preter quam Vaticane. X. 
Codices bibliothece Vallicellane. 

Anal. Boll., tom. xxvi., fase. 4. 

Thurston (H.) Saint Bénézet and his 
Biographer. Catholic World, Dec. 1907. 

(The saint is the ‘‘ Patron of Engineers.” The 
biographer is the late M. de Saint-Venant, the 
eminent mathematical physicist who sought 
to extend devotion to the saint among his 
confréres.] 

Thurston (H.) Stipends for Masses. 

he Month, Jan. 1908. 

Clifford (C.) The Priest in Caricature 
and Idea. Catholic World, Feb. 1908. 

Gilligan (E£. A.) A Crusade of the 
Catechism. Catholic World, Jan. 1908. 

(Describing the remarkable system of Sunday 
religious teaching to the young in the parish of 
S. Sulpice, Paris.] 

P. A Plea for Catholic Social Action. 

The Month, Feb. 1908. 

Thurston (H.) The English Catholic 

Calendar since the Reformation, Part I. 
The Month, Feb, 1908, 

Anstruther (G. E.) The ‘‘ Ransomers” : 
A Catholic Forward Movement. 

Catholic World, Feb. 1908, 

[Describes the English Roman Catholic organ- 
isation, the Guild of Ransom. } 

Ward( Wilfred) Father Ignatius Ryder: 
A Reminiscence, Dub. R., Jan. 1908. 

[Gives extracts from Father Ryder’s letters and 
poems.) 

Paget (Francis) An Introduction to the 
Fifth Book of Hooker’s Treatise of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity. 2nded. 335p. 

Frowde, 1907. 

[Bishop Paget’s Introduction is now reissued 
with some added references and an index.) 

Williams (T’. H.) Mozley and Morals. 

West. R., Mar. 1908. 

{St Augustine and Mozley, in the forlorn 
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attempt to vindicate the very letter of the Bible, 
have been obliged to make God a moral monster. | 
Anon. Bishop Gore and the Church of 
England. Edin. R., Jan. 1908. 
{This remarkable man is one of the most 
powerful spiritual forces in our generation. It 
is the more to be regretted that in certain points 
he seems to be hampered by false presuppositions 
and misled by unattainable ideals.) 
Lehr (Henry) Les Protestants d’autre- 
fois: sur mer et outre mer. 402p. 
Fischbacher, 1907. 
[La Rochelle, as a great Huguenot port, has 
been chosen as the central poiut around which 
to group the scattered facts of this study.) 
Bricout (J.) Les Eglises reformées de 
France: Scissions récentes. 
R. du clergé frangais, Jan. 15, Feb. 1, 1908. 
{Recounts the events which, following on the 
Separation Law, have ruptured French Pro- 
testantism.] : F 
Stapfer (E.) Lettres sur la situation 
ecclésiastique des réformés frangais, iii, 
L’orientation nouvelle de la théologie pro- 
testante. Rev. chrét., Dec. 1907, Feb. 1908, 
{The French Protestants should have main- 
tained the Confession of La Rochelle—not as a 
creed but as a flag, allowing full liberty of inter- 
pretation. Thus, following the example of the 
Lutherans, they would have avoided their present 
divisions.] 3 ’ , 
7 ~ Simpson(J. G.) Methodism and Reunion, 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1908. 


L LITERATURE. 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


Religion in Literature. 
Edin. R., Jan. 1908. 
(Sophocles, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Tolstoi, Shorthouse, and Fogazzaro.] 
Vaughan (C. E.) Types of Tragic Drama. 
275p. Macmillan, 1908. 
(Popular lectures by the Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Leeds. The types 
include the Greek dramatists, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Browning, and Ibsen.] 
Dromard (G.) Les droits du pathologique 
dans la littérature et dans l’art. 
Cenobium, Nov. 1907. 
Statham (H. Heathcote) The Morality of 
Shakespeare. 19th Cent., Feb. 1908. 
Collins (Churton) Poetry and Symbolism : 
A Study of ‘‘ The Tempest.” 
Cont. R., Jan. 1908. 
Collins (J. Churton) Dr Johnson’s 
‘* Lives of the Poets.” 
Quar. R., Jan. 1908. 
[With all its limitations, a great work. The 


note of a classic. } 

Ward (A. W.) A New Edition of 
Evelyn’s ‘‘ Diary.” 

Church Q.R., Jan. 1908. 

Coleridge (S. T.) Biographia Literaria. 
Edited, with his Msthetical Essays, by J. 
Shaweross, 2 vols, 272+234p. 

Frowde, 1907. 

{An accurate reprint of the edition of 1817, to 
which is appended a reprint of the strictly 
eesthetical writings, notes elucidatory of the text, 
and an introductory essay dealing with Coleridge's 
theory of the imagination.]} 

Knight (W.), ed. Letters of the Words- 
worth Family: from 1787 to 1855. 3 vols. 
575, 538, 529p. Ginn, 1908. 

Bradley (A.C.) Shelley’s View of Poetry. 

Albany R., Feb. 1908. 


2 English 3 German 


Anon, 
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[The moral virtue of Shelley's poetry lay, not in 
his doctrines about the past and future of man, 
but in an intuition, which was the substance of 
his soul, of the unique value of love.]} 

Brooke (Stopford A.) Four Poets: 
Clough, Arnold, Rossetti, Morris. 260p. 

Pitman, 1908. 

Moore (T. Sturge) William Blake, Poet 
and Painter. Quar. R., Jan. 1908. 

{The occasion of all Blake’s wrestling with 
vision was his perception that the human spirit 
had dared to condemn nature as an inhumane 
mechanism. This fact neither philosophy nor 
science can explain; for the pious it is God.) 

Bliss(G.) Francis Thompson and Richard 
Crashaw. The Month, Jan. 1908, 

Cuthbert (Father) Francis Thompson. 

Catholic World, Jan. 1908. 

{Appreciation of his poetical work ; the Catholic 
spirit is nowhere else so truly expressed.) 

Gerrard (T. J.) Francis Thompson, 
Poet. Catholic World, Feb. 1908. 

Meyneli (Alice) 
Francis Thompson. Dub. R., Jan. 1908. 

Curle (Richard H. P.) Aspects of George 
Meredith. 309p. Routledge, 1908. 

[A very enthusiastic appreciation of Meredith 
both as poet and novelist.) 


Anon. The Poetry of Mr Alfred Austin. 

¥” Quar. R., Jan. 1908. 

Hardy (Thomas) The Dynasts. Part 

iii, 355p. Macmillan, 1908. 
Gribble (Francis) John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Fort. R., Jan. 1908. 
3 Anon. Heinrich Heine: Emotion and 
Irony. Edin, R., Jan. 1908. 

8 Gosse (Edmund) Ibsen. (Lit. Lives 
Series.) 266p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 
9 Grenfell (B. P.) and Hunt (A. S.), eds. 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part v. (Egypt 
Exploration Fund, Greco-Roman Branch.) 
342p. Kegan Paul, 1907. 
{Portion of the lost Peans of Pindar and 
portions of a lost work of a Greek historian 


Theopompus, dealing with Greek events in 
396-5 B.C.] 
Harrison (Jane) The Greek Epic. 
Albany R., Jan. 1908. 
(Concerning Gilbert Murray's book.]} 
Cruickshank (A. H.) Schools of Hellas, 
Church Q.R., Jan. 1908. 
[Discusses K. J. Freeman's book and indicates 


some of the ways in which Greek education can 
help us.) 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 


Marett (R. R.) A Sociological View of 
Comparative Religion. 
Sociological R., Jan. 1908. 
{Method of comparative religion should be 
primarily that of a social psychology.) 
Le Roy (Mgr.) Introduction générale a 
Vhistoire de la religion des primitifs. 
R. prat. d’Apologét. Jan 1, 1908. 
{Introductory to a course on the History of 
Religions at the Catholic Institute of Paris. The 
writer was formerly a missionary in Africa.] 
Sweet (Z. M.) Heathen Wonder Births 
and the Birth of Christ. 
Princeton Th. Rev., Jan. 1908. 
(Examines, with special reference to Hartland’s 
Legend of Perseus, a large range of alleged cases 
of virgin births, and finds none affording a 
parallel to the birth of Christ.] 


Some Memories of | 








Université St Joseph, Beyrouth. Mélanges 
de la Faculté Orientale. 

Beyrouth, Imprimerie Catholique, 1906. 
[Nine essays by various Semitic scholars. } 
Spence (Lewis) Mythologies of Ancient 

Mexico and Peru. (Religions, Ancient and 
Modern.) 80p. Constable, 1907. 
{An able little book, dealing with (i.) Origin of 
American Religion; (ii.) Mexican Mythology; 
(iii.) Priesthood and Ritual of Ancient Mexicans ; 
(iv.) Religion of Ancient Peruvians ; (v.) Peruvian 
Ritual and Worship ; and (vi.) Foreign Influence. ] 
Raynaud (G.) Tlaloc, dieu mexicain des 
monts et des eaux. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Nov. 1907. 
Ferrand (@.) Textes magiques malgaches. 
R. de l'Hist. des Kel., Sept. 1907. 
G. P. The Fountain-Head of Religion. 
IV. Judaism is based on Zoroastrianism, 
Vedic Mag., vol. i. Nos. 5 and 6. 
Ottolenghi (&.) Il Cristianesimo é un 
Buddismo rinnovato ? 
Ccenobium, Noy. 1907. 
[At the base of both are common conceptions— 
the religious expression of the Aryan genius.] 
Haigh (Agnes P.) The Religions of 
Greece and Rome. Cont. R., Jan. 1908. 


[A comparison of the pantheons and the rituals 
of the two nations.) 


Bosanquet (R. C.) Greek Temples and 
Early Religion. Quar. R., Jan. 1908. 
Anesaki-Masahar Ccenobio laico nell’ 
estremo Oriente. Cenobium, Nov. 1907. 


{Account of Buddhist lay associations and com- 
munities.) 


Dhar (S. K.) Life and Times of Day- 
ananda Saraswati. 
Vedic Mag., vol. i. Nos. 5, 6, and 7. 
Ram (G.) The Bhagawad Gita and the 
Arya Samaj. Vedic Mag., vol. i. No. 7. 
Roussel (A.) La théologie Brahmanique 
d’aprés le Bhagavata Purana. 
R. d. sciences philos. et théol., Oct. 1907. 
Anon. Transformed Hinduism: The 
Monotheistic Religion of Beauty. 2 vols. 
255 + 262p. Welby, 1908. 
(Vol. i. is an account of the sacred scriptures 


of India; vol. ii. of the Hindu philosophical 
systems and epics.] 

Hall (H. Fielding) The Inward Light. 
252p. Macmillan, 1908, 

(Author's object “to explain as clearly as may 
be that conception of the world, man’s life, the 
past, the present, and the future, which finds its 
latest, not its last, expression in Buddhism.” He 
uses the Burmese as illustrations ‘‘ because they 
alone of modern people retain the spirit of 
Buddhism as it was understood.”] 


Eliot (Sir C.) The Religions of the Far 
East: ii. Japan. Quar. R., Jan. 1908. 

{Japanese not likely to adopt Christianity in 
any form implying an admission of European 
superiority in thought, but are likely to adopt 
and refashion parts of it.] 

Cowell (E. B.), ed. The Jataka, or Stories 
of the Buddha’s Former Births. Trans, 
from the Pali by Various Hands. Vol. vi. 
trans, by E. B. Cowell and W. H. D. Rouse. 
314p. Clay, 1907. 

Guru (Sri Agamya) The Land of Eter- 
nity : Amar Bhumika Discourses. 126p. 

Fifield, 1908, 

{Agamya Guru has left India to bring to Western 
peoples the ancient Wisdom of the East. This 
little volume contains some of the main principles 
of his teaching. ] 
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8 


12 Sturge (M. Caria) 


P PHILOSOPHY. 


Cranmer-Byng (L.), Kapadia (S. A.), eds, 
Brahma - Knowledge: An Outline of the 
Philosophy of the Vedanta as set forth by 
the Upanishads and by Sankara. By L. D. 
Barnett. (Wisdom of the East Series.) 
1138p. Murray, 1907. 

{Sketch of the most important elements in the 
series of ideas which, under the general name of 
Vedanta, have been, in one form or another, the 
basis of all Indian thought worthy of the name.) 

Cantideva. Bodhicaryavatara. Intro- 
duction 4 la pratique des futurs Bouddhas. 
Trans. from the Sanskrit by Louis de la 
Vallée Poussin. 144p, Luzac, 1907. 

Cranmer-Byng (L.), Kapadia (S. A.), eds. 
The Conduct of Life, or The Universal Order 
of Confucius. A Translation of one of the 
four Confucian Books, hitherto known as 
the Doctrine of the Mean, by Ku Hung 
Ming. 60p. Murray, 1908. 

Elbogen (J.) Studien zur Geschichte des 
jiidischen Gottesdienstes (Schriften der 
Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums.) Bd.i. Heft 1,2. 192p. 

Mayer & Miiller, 1907. 

Abrahams (I.) Some Rabbinic Ideas on 
Prayer. Jewish Q.R., Jan. 1908. 

Marx (A.) The Expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain. Jewish Q.R., Jan. 1908. 

{According to two contemporary Hebrew texts, 
which are here printed with their translations.) 

Porges(N.) Eine Geniza-Studie. 

Jewish Q.R., Jan. 1908. 

[Study of the Genizah fragment which appeared 
under the title ‘‘The Oldest Collection of Bible 
Difficulties by a Jew,” in J.Q.R., xiii. 358-69.] 

Poznatiski (S.) The Karaite Literary 
Opponents of Saadiah Gaon in the 14th to 
19th Centuries. Jewish Q.R., Jan. 1908. 

Worman(£. J.) The Exilarch Bustani. 

Jewish Q.R., Jan. 1908. 

{Arabic text in Hebrew characters of one of the 
Taylor-Schechter fragments which refers to the 
Bustani legends. } 

Hart (J. H. A.) Philo of Alexandria, IV. 

Jewish Q.R., Jan. 1908. 

{Further translation.] 

Mangenot (£.) Le livre d’Hénoch. 

R. du clergé frangais, Dec. 15, 1907. 

{Review of the edition of Professor Martin, of 
the Catholic Institute of Paris. The writer 
summarises the Introduction.} 

The Truth and Error 
2nded. 185p. 
Murray, 1908, 
[The outcome of a genuine effort to understand 
and appreciate Christian Science made through 
the course of several years. ]} 


of Christian Science. 


10 ** Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers. 


Stumpf (Carl) Die Wiedergeburt der 
Philosophie. 38p., Barth, 1908, 
{Professor Stumpf’s address as Rector of the 
Berlin University. An able plea for the necessity 
of a training in the methods of physical and 
mental science for the student of metaphysics. 
Philosophy, like science, will cease in the future 
to be divided into schools and dogmatic systems.] 
Koigen (David) Jahresbericht iiber die 
Literatur zur Metaphysik (Fortsetzung). 
Arch. f. system. Phil. xiv., 1, 1908, 
[Discusses Systematische Philosophie, by Dilthey, 


10 Steel (Richard) Metaphysics of a Busi- 
19 
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Wundt, and others (in Hinneberg’s series, Kultur 
der Gegenwart), and the Festschrift for Kuno 
Fischer, both published last year. ]} 


ness Man. 23p. 07. 

{A paper read before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Liverpool. Maintains that an 
active function, or principle of imitation, exists 
and asserts itself through the whole range of so 
much of the natural world as is in the philosophic 
sense known to us.] 


13 Lenoble (E.) Chronique philosophique. 


R. du clergé frangais, Jan. 15, 1908. 
[Elaborate review of Bergson’s L’ Evolution 
créatrice.]} 
Duhem (P.) Le mouvement absolu et le 
mouvement relatif. 
Rev. de Phil., Dec. 1907, Feb. 1908. 
Campbell (N. R.) The Electron Theory 
of Matter. Albany R., Feb. 1908. 
Lodge (Sir O.) Modern Views of Elec- 
tricity. 38rd ed., Revised. 540p. 
Macmillan, 1907, 
[There is an addition of six new lectures.] 
Burke (J. Butler) Haeckel and Haeckel- 
ism. Oxf. and Camb. R., 2, 1907. 
Darbishire (A. D.) Mendelism. 
Science Progress, Jan, 1908, 
[Exposition and defence. ] 
Macdonald (J. S.) The Propagation of 
Physiological Change. 
Science Progress, Jan. 1908. 
Halliburton (W. D.) The Repair of a 
Nerve. Science Progress, Jan. 1908. 
Schwartzkopff (Paul) Die Raumlichkeit 
als objektive Empfindungsverband. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xiv. 1, 1908. 
(The subject expresses through spatial exten- 
sion an objective relation of things. Not, how- 
ever, as these are in themselves, but as they 
appear to him in visual sensation. ]} 


15 Overstreet (H, A.) The Ground of the 


Time-Illusion. Phil. R., Jan. 1908. 

{Time is a form or mode of conscious life. The 
time-illusion is the expression of the imperfect 
character of human interest, the imperfection 
residing in the fact that human interest is of 
multiple degrees of intensity.) 


17 Keary (C. F.) Matter in Ancient and 


Modern Philosophy. Phil. R., Jan. 1908. 
{An essay on the Aristotelian distinction of 
matter and form.] 


21 Stout (G. F.) Immediacy, Mediacy and 


Coherence. Mind, Jan. 1908. 

{An important article. The test of truth is 
complex, involving both coherence and immediacy 
as its essentially correlated aspects, neither of 
them being workable apart from the other. The 
immediate element in knowledge is of two kinds: 
(i.) that exemplified by self-evident propositions 
in so far as they are self-evident; (ii.) that belong- 
ing to pleasures, pains, emotion, desires, in so far 
as they are actually felt by someone, and to sensa- 
tious in so far as they are actually being ‘‘sensed” 
by someone. } 

Foston (Aubert) Non-Phenomenality and 
Otherness. Mind, Jan. 1908. 

(Emphasises the importance of dropping inade- 
quate quasi-phenomenal notions of feeling, and 
entering into its hyper-phenomenal character, if 
we would set ourselves free to realise for theoreti- 
cal purposes the singular specitic energy which 
our belief in otherness naturally acquires. ] 

Frischeisen- Kohler (Max) Naturwissen- 
schaft und Wirklichkeitserkenntnis. 

Arch, f. system. Phil., xiv. 1, 1908. 

{We must relinquish the contrast between the 
empirical world as experieuced in its wealth of 
colour and vitality on the one hand, and the 
conceptual representation of physical science as 
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a mere thought-product on the other. Rather 
must we regard this so-called empirical world as 
of one piece with the physical nature brought tu 
light by the analysis of natural science.) 
Wernick (Georg) Der Wirklichkeitsge- 
danke, 6. ; ‘ 
Vierteljahrssch f. w. Phil., xxxi., 4, 1907. 
{Conclusion of this series of articles. Discusses 
(i.) the way in which we come to the apprehension 
of other psychical states than our own, and (ii.) 
the relation of the two judgments, ‘“‘I believe X 
to be real,” and ‘‘ X is real.”’] ; as 
Tonqueédec (J. de) La Notion de Vérité 
dans la ‘‘ Philosophie Nouvelle.” 149p, 
Beauchesne, 1908. 
(The ‘‘new philosophy” is that represented by 
M. Bergson and his disciples Le Roy, Wilbois, 
etc. An exposition of what truth is for the new 
philosophy is first given, with numerous quota- 
tions from the works of these writers, and is 
followed by a detailed criticism.] 

26 Burnett (C. T.) A Fundamental Test for 
Determinism. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1908. 

[The Test is: What is the effect upon the 
validity of the reasoning process by which deter- 
minism arrives at its couclusions, if we acknow- 
ledge that those conclusions are true %] 

38 Bottazzi (Philippe) The Unexplored Re- 
gions of Human Biology: Observations and 
Experiments with Eusapia Paladino. 

Annals of Psy. Sc., Dec. 1907. 

Richet (Charles) ‘‘ Metapsychism” or 
“Occultism ” ¢ 

Annals of Psy. Se., Dec. 1907. 

4) Calkins (Mary Whiton) Psychology: 
Whatisitabout? J. of Phil., Dec. 5, 1907. 

{The idea is immediately experience as idea of 
a self; this self may be scientifically studied ; 


accordingly, psychology is inadequately conceived 
as science of ideas.] 


Calkins (Mary Whiton) Psychology as 
Science of Self: i. Is the Self Body or Has 
itBody? ii, The Nature of the Self. 

J. of Phil., Jan. 2, 30, 1908. 

Michotte(A.) A propos de la ‘* Méthode 
@Introspection” dans la Psychologie ex- 
primentale. Rev. Néo Scol., Nov. 1907. 

{Defence of introspection as under certain con- 


ditions a real experimental method and capable 
of furnishing scientific results. ] 


8 Surbled (Georges) Le Sous-Moi. 153p. 
Maloine, 1907. 
{Author has tried to filla regrettable gap in the 
field of science, by taking into account the 
ordinary facts of common life with reference to 
the self and subconscious states, without thereby 
disputing the strange facts which sleep, dreams, 
somnambulism, hysteria, etc., reveal.) 
Prince (Morton) Professor Pierce’s 
Version of the late ‘‘Symposium on the 
Subconscious,” J. of Phil., Jan. 30, 1908. 
Hicks (G@. Dawes) and Rivers(W. H. R.) 
The Illusion of Compared Horizontal and 
Vertical Lines. 
Brit. J. of Psychol., Jan. 1908. 
(Experimental investigation with momentary 
aid prolonged exposure. Illusion the same in 


toth cases. Conclusion: movement factors not 
involved. } 


Lewis (BE. 0.) The Effect of Practice on 
te Perception of the Miiller-Lyer Illusion. 
Brit. J. of Psychol., Jan. 1908. 


(Uses method of Hicks and Rivers, and confirms 
their result as to movement factors. ] 


Fraser (James) A New Visual Illusion 
Direction. Brit. J. of —. Jan. 1908. 
1 


Some very striking visual illusions. ] 
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| quantitative: iii, Psychologie expéri- 
mentale. Rev. Phil., Dec. 1907, Jan. 1908. 
[Defence of psycho-physics and physiolugical 
psychology.] ; 
53 Pillsbury (W. B.) Attention. (Muir- 
head’s Library of Philosophy.) 356p. 
Sonnenschein, 1908. 
(This work appeared in French in 1906. Here 
chapters have been added upon measurements of 
attention, upon the relations of attention to the 
feelings and the self, and on the educational 
applications of some of the conclusions. The 
book contains much useful material, but can 
scarcely be said to be a satisfactory treatment of 
the nature and conditions of the process called 
Attention. No mention is made of Ward’s 
articles. } 
Miilioud (M.) Essai sur histoire natur- 
elle des idées, Rev. Phil., Feb. 1908. 
[Deals with the questions: (i.) How does an 
idea operate in the mind? (ii.) How is an idea 
propagated from one mind to another?) 
Vailati (Giovanni) The Attack on Dis- 
tinctions. J. of Phil., Dec. 19, 1907. 
54 Ribot (Th.) La mémoire affective: Nou- 
|  velles remarques, Rev. Phil., Dec. 1907. 
{Author’s ‘‘only object to establish by fresh 
proofs the existence of this form of memory 
against the psychologists who persist in denying 


it.”’] 

Peillaube (Z.)  Lrorganisation de la 
mémoire : i, La fixation des impressions ; ii. 
Vie latente des souvenirs, 

Rev. de Phil., Dec. 1907, Jan. 1908. 

57 Dromard(G.) Les éléments moteurs de 
l’émotion esthétique. 

Rev. de Phil., Jan. 1908. 

{Motor factors form the substratum of all our 
zesthetic emotions. ] 

60 Baldwin (James Mark) Thought and 
Things : A Study of the Development and 
Meaning of Thought or Genetic Logic. Vol. 
ii, Experimental Logic, or Genetic Theory 
of Thought. 436p. Sonnenschein, 1908. 

{Experimental logic is that inquiry which, 
pursuing genetic and functional methods, investi- 
gates thinking with a view to tracing the deriva- 
tion, development, and embodiments of beliefs.} 

72 Meyerhof (Otto) Der Streit um die psy- 
chologische Vernunftkritik: Die Fries’che 
Schule und ihre Gegner. 

Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 4, 1907. 

{Explains the “critical method” as developed 
by Leonard Nelson, and defends the new school of 


Fries as against the ‘misunderstandings” of 
Ernst Cassirer.]} 


Cassirer (Ernst) Zur Frage nach der 
Methode der Erkenntniskritik: Eine Ent- 
gegnung. 

Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 4, 1907. 

{Reply to Meyerhof.} 
73 Schelling (fF. W. J. von) Werke, Aus 

wahl in drei Banden. Mit drei Portraits 
Schellings und einem Geleitwort von Prof. 
Dr Arthur Drews, herausgegeben von Otto 
Weiss. 978, 682, 934p. Eckardt, 1907. 

{A beautiful edition, containing all the chief 
works of Schelling, that have been long out of 
print, and a very full and interesting account of 
his life and philosophy by the editor.] 

74 James (William) The Pragmatist 

Account of Truth and its Misunderstanders. 

Phil. R., Jan. 1908. 

[Discusses eight misunderstandings: (i.) Prag- 
matism is only a re-editing of positivism, (ii.) it 
is primarily an appeal to action, (iii.) it cuts off 





Van Biervliet (J. J.) La psychologie 








the right to believe in ejective realities, (iv.) it is 
irreconcilable with realism, (v.) what pragmatists 
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say is inconsistent with their saying so, (vi.) it 
explains not what truth is, but only how it is 
arrived at, (vii.) it ignores the theoretic interest, 
(viii.) it is shut up to solipsism.] 
Russell (Hon. Bertrand) Transatlantic 
**Truth.” Albany R., Jan. 1908. 
[An able criticism of James's Pragmatism. If, 
to avoid disputes about words, we agree to accept 
the pragmatic definition of the word “truth,” 
we find that the belief that A exists may be 
“true” even when A does not exist. This shows 
that the conclusions arrived at by pragmatism in 
the sphere of religion do not have the meaning 
they appear to have.) 
Dewey (John) What does Pragmatism 
mean by Practical ? 
J. of Phil., Feb. 13, 1908. 
[Reviews James’s book. ‘‘ Not even pragmatism 
can prove an existence from desirable conse- 
quences which themselves exist only when and if 
that other existence is there.”] 
Stein (Ludwig) Der Pragmatismus: Ein 
neuer Name fiir alte Denkmethoden, i. 
Arch. f. system. Phil. xiv. 1, 1908. 
[With reference to James’s book, an account is 
given of the pragmatist propaganda chiefly in 
America. A critical examination is promised in 
a future number.) . 
Lovejoy (Arthur 0.) The Thirteen Prag- 
matisms, i., ii. J. of Phil., Jan. 2, 16, 1908. 
[Attempts to differentiate the separate prag- 
matist assertions and tendencies.) 


Lalande (A.) Pragmatisme, Humanisme { 


et Vérité. Rev. Phil., Jan. 1908, 
(Criticism, on the whole sympathetic, of James 
and Schiller.) ; i 
Duprat (£.) L’attitude pragmatiste. 
Ccenobium, Nov. 1907. 
{An exposition.] ; 
Foster (G. B.) Pragmatism and Know- 
ledge. Amer. J. of Th., Oct. 1907. 
(‘The total humanisation of reality is an 
audacious and unwarrantable proposition.” ] 
79 M‘Gilvary (Evander Bradley) Realism 
and the Physical World. 
J. of Phil., Dec. 5, 1907. 
[Some of the qualities perceived are numeri- 
cally identical with, and:some numerically differ- 
ent from, actual qualities in the physical world. 
The criteria for distinguishing these are not far 
to seek, and are invariably applied in everyday 
experience.] 
80 Dobbs (A. EZ.) Philosophy and Popular 
Morals in Ancient Greece. 282p. 
Simpkin, 1907. 
(Hare Prize Essay. Part i. traces the rise of 
moral philosophy in Greece and its development 
through the criticism and absorption of popular 
ideas. Part ii. considers the reflex influence of 
moral philosophy on popular thought and 
conduct. 
84 Williams (Marie V.) Six Essays on the 
Platonic Theory of Knowledge, as_ ex- 
pounded in the later Dialogues and re- 
viewed by Aristotle. 133p. Clay, 1908. 
[Written during tenure of a studentship at 
Newnham College, from the point of view of the 
school that sees in the later work of Plato a fuller 
development of the ideal scheme at first but 
vaguely sketched.]} 
Wood (Mary H.) Plato’s Psychology in 
its Bearing on the Development of Will. 
i Frowde, 1907. 


2p. 
{A careful study of the passages bearing on the 
subject.] 
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85 Smith (J. A.), Ross (W. D.), eds. The 
Works of Aristotle. Trans. into English. 
Part i. The Parva Naturalia ; De Sensu et 
Sensibili ; De Memoria et Reminiscentia ; 
De Somno; De Somniis; De Divinatione 
Per Somnum, by J. I. Beare; De Longi- 
tudine et Brevitate Vite ; De Juventute et 
Senectute ; De Vita et Morte ; De Respira- 
tione, by G. R. T. Ross. 

Clarendon Press, 1908. 

(The first part of a complete English translation 
of the works of Aristotle, rendered possible by a 
bequest of the late Professor Jowett.) 

Hicks (R. D.) _ Aristotle’s De Anima, 
with Translation, Introduction, and Notes, 
709p. Cambridge University Press, 1908, 

{A very elaborate and scholarly work. The 
fresh materials of Biehl and the Berlin Academy 
commentaries have been made use of. The notes 
are full and exhaustive, and the introduction is of 
great value. Altogether indispensable for the 
student of Aristotle.] 

89 Burnier (C.) La morale de Sénéque et le 
néo-stoicisme. 

R,. de Théol. et de Phil., Nov. 1907. 

94 Alexander (Archibald B. D.) Kuno 
Fischer; An Estimate of his Life and Work, 

J. of Phil., Jan. 30, 1908, 

Meunier (R.) La psychologie et la philo- 
sophie de N. Vaschide. ; 

Rev, de Phil., Dec. 1907, 

[Reviews and appreciates Vaschide’s work, pre- 

maturely cut short by his death.] - 


V ART. 83 Sacred Music. 


Lee (Vernon) La sympathie esthétique, 
Rev. Phil., Dec, 1907. 
[Discusses Lipps’ recent work with special 
reference to his theory of Hinfiihlung, with which 
author cannot entirely agree.] 
_ De Wulf (M.) Premiére legon d’Esthé- 
tique. Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1807. 
Martin (Abbé J.) Une histoire des idées 
esthétiques. Rev. de Phil., Jan. 1908, 
Cust (R. H. Hobart) Botticelli. (Minia- 
ture Series of Painters.) 101p. Bell, 1908. 
Konody (P. G.) The Brothers van Eyck. 
(Miniature Series of Painters. ) 


Phythian (J. £.) Fifty Years of Modern 
Painting, Corot to Sargent. Ill. 391p. 
Grant Richards, 1908. 
23 Randolph (W.) Some Gothic Revivalists. 
a The Month, Feb, 1908. 
(Describing the work of some Victorian church 
architects.] 
Anon. The Origin and Prospects of 
Gothic Architecture. Edin. R., Jan. 1908. 
{It is probable that the Gothic revival will, ere 
long, have been played out, and that the main 
current of design will in the future run in a more 
or less classical direction.) 

82 Wallace (William) The Threshold of 
Music: An Inquiry into the Development 
of the Musical Sense. 267p. 

Macmillan, 1908, 

(Discusses the Art of Music in relation to othe 

phases of thought, and traces, through its history 

the cerebral processes which are concerned in its 
development. } 


(Norr.—For an explanation of the system of classification adopted in the Bibliography 
readers are referred to HIBBERT JOURNAL, Vol. i, p. 680 sgq.] 


G. D. H. and J. H. W. 
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